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CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Art. I.— 1. TAeuL Macpliersojis Report vpon the Khonds of the 

Districts of Ganjam and Cuttack. Calcutta^ G. IL Uuttmarm^ 

Bengal Military Orphan Press^ 1842. 

2. Various Official Documents (hitherto UKpu^lshed,) 

In the ninth number of this work nppeaf '’^jidensecl 
oj)itome of all the information wliich wc could |^;an, wliother 
iVom pulaished reports or hitherto unpublished official docu* 
nicnts, on the subject of the Klionds— their country, the^ mode 
in which we were suddenly brought in contact with them, as 
well as the social and religious characteristics by which they 
are so peculiarly distinguished. 

In tl 1C tAVclftii number of our work, wc furnished, — exclu- 
sively Irom official documents rendered accessible to us by 
the liberal policy ^of Lord Hardinge — a detailed account of 
tlie first series of Government measures for the extirpation 
ol' the atrocious system of human sacrifice among this singular 
remnant of the ancient indigenous tribes of India. These 
measures, though infinitely creditable alike to the Government 
and its accredited agents, — from a comparative if^iorjncc 
the inner life and structuro of Khond Society ^As^/v^'clKas 
inadequate apprehensions of the real nature and exte j' ^If /'ne 
difficulties involved in the attempt, — did not tci»^ Sinuto in aiy 
satisfactory results. Still, they weix^ not wholly v’V^Aditlcss as 
regarded the ultimate realization of the rrain object contem- 
plated. Far from it. In a preparatory point of view, they 
were of essential service. They helped to shew how very 
deeply the abhorrent rite of the Meriah sacrifice had struck; 
its foots into the physical, social, and moral being of tlie Khond 
tribes hitherto visited — like the aged pine on the mount^dn^S 
brow, insinuating its downward fib'Ves into every crevice 
of llie rock, with suclu‘*^tsprcading force and cleaving 
tenacity, that to 8evcrr*;f^om its commanding position, might 
seoiu equi/j^ent to the re^nding of the rock itself into fragments. 
They served effectually to expose the utter insufficiency of 
some of the plans and processes which had been benevo- 
lently suggested, — fairly tried — weighed in the balances of 
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exp6rirDcnt ana touna wanting. They tended to lay bare tlic 
i:^dical— the suicidal evils involved in such an undertaking 
' neing conducted in contiguous districts, by the agents of two 
independent local jurisdictions, under the guidance of two 
independent Governments, such as those of Madras and 
Bengal. Th ey conclusively demonstrated that isolated, occa~ 
slonal, desultory efforts, however (jongruous in themselves and 
vigorous in execution, must ever end in disappointment; and, 
consequently, tliat nothing could prove commensurate to the 
great design, short of a combined, sustained, continuous and 
systematic effort, L^sed on the suggestions of past observation 
and experiment, ayd prosecuted, it might be, for years, with 
unrelaxed ‘\*jid u'lciring energy. 

IrapreSe^i! length, with such views and sentiments, or 
views and |^Cntiments somewhat akin to these, andj in order 
to pave the way for more effective measures, tlie Siqti-eme Go- 
vernment resolved to depute an officer on a special mission into 
Khondistan — a special mission of preparatory inquiry, rather 
than of immediate action. The opening of routes and passes 
through the wild tracts — the encouraging of the commercial 
intercourse between the liills and the plains by all available 
means, and the establishing of fairs or marti^, for that purpose — 
the raising of a semi-military police force from among the 
hill men, upon a footing similar to tliat of the Pailc company 
of Cuttack: — these and other kindred objects of a general 
character were those to which his attention was to be chiefly 
and more immediately confined ; while, in regard to the great 
ulterior puj’pose aimed at, viz. the abolition of the IMcriah rife, 
tl\e ii^Vinic^ion was, that he should cautiously approach any 
intaiifiLidn in+o human sacrifices.”* 

The offcei- nominated for the prosecution of this important 
mission Captain Maepherson. And we are bound to say, 
that never was thferc an appointment more honorable to the 
Government or to the object of its choice. It av.?9 altogether 
one of high disinterested principle, with which sinister favour- 
itism had nothing to do. During the Goomsur war in 183G-7, 
Captain Maepherson, while on survey under orders of the 
Commissioner of Goomsur and Souradah, through his own 
indefatigable industry, obtained possession of^ copious materials#* 
which he carefully arranged anC j^duced into the forifl of 
an elaborate report. This report,* ^Ich he was called on to 
subAit for the consideration of Government, c<fn\a!incd', as 
formerly indicated,! a full, clear, systematic, and authoritative 


• See No. XII. p. 70-60. 


t See No. IX.p.2i. 
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dissertation on the whole subject of tlie luionds — gelding 
on every topic, whether primary or subordinate, a full ^ind 
steady light which we look for in vain elsewhere. •SuCh'Zfc' 
document could not but recommend its author to a high- 
minded Government — exclusively and disinterestedly bent, in 
this instance at least, on a notable philanthropic achievement. 
To the talent for original and recondite research displayed 
in this report, and to the courage and patience exhibited under 
the personal toil and fatigue voluntarily encountered in prose- 
cuting it — and to these chiefly, if not alone, was Captain Mac- 
phersoii indebted for the patronage of Government. In a word, 
he roocived the appointment simply and so]( Jy because, from the 
multiplied proofs of superior fitness which iiis own labours had 
aflbrdcd-he was honestly adjudged to be the J^^-^'jrjilified for 
the suc^ssful accomplishment of its leading objects. 

During the prosecution of preliminary enquiries, respecting 
the parts visited, their resources, the difterent classes of their 
])opulatlon, and other topics of a general character, it was 
deemed proper that the Government of Madras should super- 
intend tlic proceedings, and that their more immediate control 
should be in the hands of the local agent to that Government. 
In other words, the officer appointed, though his mission was 
a special one, was not to act directly, as an independent agent, 
under the orders of the higher authorities, either at Madras 
or Calcutta. He was only to be head assistant for Khond 
aflairs to the Commissioner or Madras Governor’s agent in 
the Ganjam province. 

* Since the parts, formerly visited and reported on by CapU:A- ' 
Maoj)herson, lay to the north In the hilly regions of Goomsur * 
and IJoad, his purpose now was to ascend ihp Ghat;>tol the 
of (ioomsur, and stretching westward 'tJtvvceu it*and^ 
Chinna Kimedy. This, accordingly, he did in Di.\cmbcr 1841. 
In pursuit of the special objects of his itlission, his route lay 
through tlio Khond district of Pondacole, with its six thousand 
inhabitants; and Bori with its twelve or fifteen thousand. At 
Guddapore and Sonaporc in Bori, he was also visited by 
Khonds from the fertile and populous district of Guhidye, 
with its seven or ten thousand soqls ; as also from the Hill 
parts of Bodd^horo ; from Kimedy, both southward and 
vfestward, to the boum’^'^s of the Jeypore and Kalahundy 
Zemindaries ; and from the tracts whicn lie towards the w'cst 
afld nottk-west, as far as Shubernaglicrry. 

These were the limits of his enquiries, owing to severe sicI^^ 
ness which soon disabled himself and nearly the whole of his 
attendants. 
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tIi^c i^^saliibriiy of the climate has repeatedly been referred 
one of the chief difficulties in carrying out any designs 
respect to the hill population. And never, any where, was 
the obstacle of climate found more formidable than on the 
present occasion. In the most favourable month of the year, 
under every precaution, the proportion of persons attacked by 
fever, of a large and mixed camp, after a residence of but 
Iwvnty days in the Hills, was about niaefy 'per rent The party 
having been immediately withdrawn, few died ; but nearly 
all who suffered, including Captain Maepherson himself, were 
invalids for months) and the dread with whicli the peo})le of 
tlie lojv. country ojf every class, regarded the region of the 
Glial 3 became extreme. 

Hut, thu:,'^^.’ vhc period of sojourn above the Ghats Avas 
thus untoAvardly shortened, it Avas impi’ovcd to good J’mrposo. 
A vast deal of new and valuable information Avas obtained, 
respecting the country and its inhabitants. The agent’s 
success in this respect greatly redounded to his credit, and 
amply justified the decision of Government in selecting him 
for the arduous and delicate task. For arduous and delicate 
it AA%as in every point of view. At the very outset, Avas the 
agent confronted by the most formidable diffcultics. Without 
something like a confidential intercourse Avltli the natives?, it 
is clear that there could not be tliat free and unrestrained 
expression of sentiment, on both sides, Avhich Avas essential to 
the main object of the mission. But how, in the face of opjios- 
iiig difficulties, Avas such intercourse to be established ? Lot 
ub-^hcar Captain Maepherson on the subject: — 

“ Thejinpressions which existed amongst the Khond population resjiect- 
ing (Jhc G()verni^*^'ut which were derived from our operations iu this 
j quarter in 18'Vij^mtl 1S37, were diy’ply marked by fear and mistrust. And 
iiotwith&tandin^^the use of every art calculated to dissipate apjirehension 
and to give assurance tli^it my intentions were purely friendly, all the vil- 
lages were deserted before me, 1 therefore lialted in thp first valley 
within tlie hills, until 1 felt quite batisfied that different ideas were both 
established there, and had in some degree precedeil me. The nearest 
hamlets soon gained confidence. Then a section of a tribe ventured to 
come out from the forest, not rushing into niy camp in wild and fantastic 
procession, armed and dancing, with shouts and stunning music, as is the 
fashion of these Khonds, but approaching without arms,, in extreme fear and 
reijuiring much encouragement to come to tents, while spies from , all 
the tribe around anxiously expected the i/s»»Jt of tliL* experiment. Ine 
alarm of the first comers ha\ing been dispelled, other parties by degrees, 
but very cautiously imitated their example; and I then moved ow. • Another 
forisiderahle pauvsc at the next stage hrouglit all the tribes within a circuit 
of many miles to my tents, and thence forwards, roads were laboriously 
cut for my passage througli the forest — and I had to choose between those 
offered to me by the rival tribes, who daily crowded my camp ; undcj^ these 
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circiunstances I felt some degree of confidence that I should not materially 
niisa])prcherid the obscure and difiicult phenoiiieua which I wished to ob- 
serve^ and that I could gencially communicate the impressions ^which d 
desired.’’ 

In these and similar ways, by an admirable combination ol‘ 
])rudcncc,* conciliation, and firmness, were fear, mistrust, and 
jealonsy supplanted by the opposite feeliin^s of dawning hope 
and kindly confidence. The change which ensued was like 
that which follows the melting away of the icy accumulations 
of a hmg and severe Avinlcr. It had about it all llic freshening 
glow and budding promise of a genial s[)rii]g. It looked hope- 
fully to a summer of glorious blossoms and an autumn of 
nmliow fruit. ’ ' 

To the leading points of the copious informatuu^*^>gw receiv- 
ed, we ^ay now briefly allude. And first of all wo may begin 
with tlSi glance that is afforded us ol‘ the general features 
of the country : — 

‘'Tlic chain of Chats m tliis quarter is formed of a central iidgc which 
runs nearly from Noilh to Soiiih, and is spread into a broken table land of 
varying breadth, having a mean elevation of about 2,000 feet. This irre- 
gular plateau is sup])orLcd to the Eastward hy inferior ranges of hills which 
run ])arallcl to it, and which are cannecled with it by buttresses. The 
vallics are deep, nari'^vv, and complicated iqion the great scale, confused 
upon the small; the drainage cutting Us way tbioiigh vast masses of detri- 
tus which encumber them : granitic gneiss, which is occasionally capped by 
laterite. is the only rock. In some tracts it decoinpotscs in boulders, which 
jiiesciit a manageable surface to the pioneer; in others its structure is uni- 
formly massive. A rich and various forest, broken by occasional patches 
of bambu jungle, covers the whole surface, and extends, arcording to my 
information, supported by that obtained by Captain Hill, without a siv^'lc* 
bieak, through ia space of two degrees to the Westward. In ibis forest 
arc found all the valuable timber trees of the country, and these h^aved^een 
fiviated down fioin Souradah to the mouth of the Russa^>aihi liver at jTian- 
jain, at very low rates. The dainmer tree ^abounds m these, tracts, it has* 
lieen ascertained, (by the reference of specimens to (\'ilciitta,) that it is not 
the sank The vegetable jiroducts of economical Afilue of tliispait of the 
Hill count! ^ whether cultivated or wild, arc muenticLil with those of 
Goornsur.” 

The traffic carried on between the hill people noAV visited, 
and those oF the lowland districts, in spite of tlie fearfully 
rugged mountain pathways, Avas foynd to he vastly greater 
than had been ^i^'cviously supposed. From the hills there were 
aAinally sent down to low country about ten thousand 
bullock loads of turmeric alone, and about four thousand bul- 
lotjk load^of other articles, such as tamarind, mustard, arrow- 
root, sweet oil, ginger, cotton, wax, honey, red and yellow dyc^ 
red pejAper, plaiiitains, sweet potatoes, vetch, &c. The articles 
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of trade taken to tlie Klioiul country, were salt, salt-fiah, iron, 
cattle, brass vessels and ornaments, tobacco, woollen cloth, 
coarse red cotton cloth, coarse white cloth, with flowered edges, 
coarse white cotton cloth, cheap chintzes, silk, beads, &c. Ol‘ 
the eight routes by which this extensive traffic was conducted, 
in the country between the Gooinsur Maliahs on the north, aiul 
those of (]hinna Kimedy on the south, the agent was enabled 
to ascertain that, which, though far from promising, was de- 
cidedly the best, witli a view to future improvement and 
enlarged commercial and military objects. 

He found the iiopulatlon to consist chiefly of Khonds, both 
Henniah and Slaliah ;* also of Hindus, including the petty 
chiefs o^ districts subordinate to zemindaries, with their con- 
nections .‘tiid 'followers, the few resident hill incrcln^nts, and 
the palks ; f and of certain classes, who are neither iKhonds 


* For the distinction bct\Accn these, see No. IX. pasre 27. 

t- In his unpublished Rcpoit Captain Maepherson supplies the fullouing far- 
ther particulais ; — 

“ The only two dlstiict chirrs arc the military or Tat’* Rapih, of Cattinga in 
Uodoghoro, and Giultlaporc in Chinna Kimedy. The former is an old man who Jias 
some leputation for shrewdness, and for influence uith tlie Khonds. The latter is 
a boy of fomtocn, whom 1 obser^cd, ^^ith a nIcw to his being turned to aceount as 
an instiurnont in future measures towards the Khonds; but ho appeared of litllc 
piomiso, giouing up in seclusion and iu ignorance ; tlic Rraliman tcaehors who 
have been procured for liim having all died in the pestilential climate of G'uddapoio. 
1 made his pcoyile promise to find another instiucloi for him. Ilis alfiais aie 
managed by lus mother, a grasping old dealer in turineiic. 

These 'I’at Il.ij.ilis lospccfively acknowledge the superioiity of Uodoghoro and 
of Chiiina Kimcily by the payment of nominal tribute, and by other foims ; they 
small tracts of corn land which were oiiginally ceded to them by the KliomL, 

' fur 1 heir support, and they le\y certain impo.sts upon tlie liill trade The tribe attaclied 
to them, besides, make them annual ofToiings of goo<l will which arc collectively of 
valu|.. posscns cunsidcrablc influence, but no mannei of autliority over the 

Khojds , the lirst^ 1 . yulillon of that influence i.s their sanction and countenance of 
, every Klmnd usage wJiatev r It would immediately cease w'ere they to piesume to 
oppose or to conhtmiii any point of 'fieir leligion or of the manners of tlie aurient 
masters of the soil. They accoidinglv lem.iin perfectly neuter hetwixt the saei i- 
ficing and the non-sacrificing tubes. Far from affecting disapproval of the woiship 
of the latter, the Guddapore Rajah for example, sends his p.iiks in a body, at the 
irqucst of the presiding patriarchs, to fire salutes in honor of the great iilc upon 
every occasion of its performance. 

The Hill Paiks are the descendants of Hindus who arc anciently placed in the 
Khond country to maintain the influence of the Rajah, and to keep the frontier. 
They have nearly all mixed their blood with that of the Klioiuls, and have in a 
considerable degree acquired them manners, habits and feelings. They are distri- 
buted over the country in small stockades or ** C/horriah,’4 or in frontier posts 
called “ Gumah.” They have adopted to it groat extent the Khond superstition, 
hut without*fovgcttiiig the names of their liiifl/u .Gods, or n’l tlic ideas conneticd 
with them. They receive no pay, but subsist on small tracts of land given to them 
by the Khonds. They take a leading part in the riot and festivity which accompany 
the cei1:mony of human sacrifice, but take no share of the flesh. ^ * 

t These two petty chiefs, and all the other Hill Rajahs of Orissa, worship, almost 
exclusively, under names and forms endlessly varied, the goddess Durga, It is 
acknowledged, that they nearly all offered human victims at. her shrines, one, or at 
the farthest tw’o, generations ago, and it is difficult to determine when tho.se 
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nor Hindus, of whom the most important is the Dombai\i2:o or 
Panwas, who arc the chief instruments in kidnapping victims 
for sacrifice.*'^ 

The relations between the Khonds and the zemindaries in 
Avhich they were said to be respectively included,” he found 


sanguinary litcs were (lisconlinued in each case, or if thej li.'ncyct finally ceased 
The Biahrnans of the low counter assert strongly, that no such piaetice is now 
thought of ' the Bond Rajah admitted tome, that his father, and the immediate 
prcd(M!cssors of all the neighbouring Zemindaries upon the Mahanudi had prac- 
tised it. It was constantly pcifornied by the father of the late Rajah ot Oooinsur 
at the sliiine of Bagh De\i, at Koladah, and accoiding to some sci vants of the 
family at one time by the latter himself. Tlierc hcic stiong giounds for suspicion 
th.iL the Moheiiy family offeied a victim in J8:JG, in tlie Hill tcin]>lc near Berbam- 
pore, whore the lite was anciently obsei\td bv it to a great exlcnt. Iliintan^saci ifiecs 
arc still perfoimcd, accoidiug to nni\ersal belief, in Biisf.ir, and in Jeypnro, and in 
the adjoining Zcmindaiies to the We.stand the South to the Giula'^ry, and they are 
CPitaiiily i^rfoi med by the Briiijaiics who trade between the Nagpore and Cho- 
lisghur cmintries and the eoast. Ihe f(\v Purohils whom 1 have had opportunities 
of (juesluTuing closely, and who I had reason tobelie\c sp(dvC tnith, uftc dilating 
upoTi the great temptation to celchiafc the nte, have ondeil by admitting in some 
way its practice still, and geneially in the foim of a (piesfiim as by asking “uhile 
the gatewaVvS of the temples are drenched with the gore of sheep and oxen, and 
llie feast of Durga, who can teU whether some diops of moie precious blood., to 
hiing success to the designs of the great, may not he spilt within. ’ 


* In No. IX. p. 17, will ho found a full desci iptioii of this pcenliar class. The 
following additional statements from Captain Macphei son's leport of Apiil 1842, 
will teinl still faithcr tfi illustrate their character and otiice — 

“ I have addressed the most eareful <‘nf/uirv <o the subject of Ilie j'rovicion of luininn 
Mclinis lor the Ivhoud w oiship by the l)oinl)ani;o or J’anwas. hv Iheii \iolent abduction, 
then tliell, and their jinrehisi* in the low e<ninii\ *id h\ Ifu* s.jJo (,i* tluor own od^jiring, 
witli a view to u^ieeit.iin <1 m> modes of pel jieliatiiu; tlu'se ficls and llieu eVrict clmraeler. 

I'lie Panwcis, who nn' pr rwatfUi/fi/ rt'inli n/ Ujoiiihe /nils, ai>w< /ntril itilh ^aatjirinif (nhrs, 
ji.ii ti( ipale fiill\ in the religious ide.is and ieehiigs of the Khonds, and share theii helud in 
the absolute necessity ol the great lite. IVcvunury tr im, and the derive to obtain the l.ivui 
of the Kliondfi liy w hdni the,\ aie protei ted, are .imomrst tlior eliiid immediate motives m 
l(])iO(’iii iny; victims, as the,v are geiuTallv tin* oiilj motives w Ineli they .'is-'ign to ; 

hut at Iho .same time, 1 liehevc*, that tfiev aie strongly mlluenced l»v the coiiv iclioa, thal, ^ 
in making provision for the ohseiv.mee of the ehiel ordinance of their Gods, they peiloiiu 
an act ot llie highest religious mcnt. 

Kliorids, as wi'll as I’anwas, wdien in w.ant, scdl childien as viriiins, veiy m..m\ lUionds 
did so alter the disturbances in Goomsur, and the .ud is, 1 believe (the I’anwas being J|ihri}ii- 
t.'Uits of the lulls) as ne.irl} indmitieal ii both laces .is anv act spiinging Mom mixed 
motives can he in iieoplc the featuies ot whoso itfoial charucler aie so .sinkingkv ili&i ro 
niinated. 

•So .idmirahle and so impoitant an act is the performaine ofti saciilir e held to he in some 
distiict.s, thal a I’anwa, wdio is a iieh himlhohh'r in the Kliond tr.ud of ('otturna in 
Kiinody, has l.i^dy i aised himsell (piite to the level ot Khond socief} hj olleruig alinmau 
viclini at lies ow n expense, at a feast to w hieli all llu* Klionds and Ikinw.i.s of the district 
were invited 

The strength and the diversity of leoling which exists on tins subji'Ct even betwixt 
memhers ofthe .same lamily is shewn hv the tolhiw uig .statement accidentally made to me. 
hj an ove-wiliieas — I’aiiw a. ol a sam dicing di'lin-t, hapfiencd to go .i few inontlis ago 
with some Khonds, to Cattingiu In iiodoghoio, wliere the rile is ahhoired. A relative 
wlioin lie met there said to him — " So you h.tve In'cii^niiikuig trallic of the blood ot your 
oflspruig!” and spat i^ liis face. The KJionds, said my jiifoimant, immediftteh pressc'd 
round, and most anxlouslv oflered him every sort of consolation, say mg “ tliat hiilraloe of a 
m#ri IS ignorantlhut hydiie devotion o' the Iile of youi « hild to the gods all u^ankind have 
henefitled, hut tliose g'ons tlionisclves will wipe thal spittle fium your face.” 

It is certain, not oulv that other Panwns, besides those wdio are jnnmanently axsnctatui 
and identilioilwdth saciiticing Khond tubes, provide victims, hut tli.at these are fngst gem- 
raftv proeuretnii the llrst m.stance, by Paiiwas of fho low countiy of mixed religion. Hence 
the question of the degree in which religions feeling enters into the inofiv<‘s of Iheso pio- 
onrers, a question which is obviously of high iinjiurtancr in the application to them of penal 
laws, c’ln he deteimmcfl only by siiecial uiqmr:, m eaclicase. ' 
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to be jorccisely ibo aainc as (hose already doscribod'*^ as subsist- 
ing in Boad and Gooinsiir. The Benniah Khonds inhabiting, 
a.< in the north, tlie lower nrtn/es of the Ghats and tlie adjacent 
tracts, were distinguished solely by their partial adoption 
ot‘ the Hindu ideas, manners, and customs — the most advanced 
amongst them pressing against the impassable pales of Hindu 
civil and religious life.” Tlte process of co/iocrsion 7cas (JoIikj oil 
visl^jhp Sections of tribes whicli^are now Benniah were 
purely ]\Ialiah in their habits fifty ycaivs ago. And in the outer 
ranges of tlie hills, one member of a family was seen carefully 
alFecting Hindu manners, while tlie rest adhered religiously 
to their primitive customs. To the Khond suiierstitlon whicli 
they retani in full they add much reverence for Kali or Dur- 
ga. They liavc also ado])l,cd the Hindu dress and mode (d" 
building, and speak the Uriya language. They abst^jiii reli- 
giously from tlie cultivation of turmeric, the staple prouuct of 
TNlaliah industry, jind the most valuable crop of their soil.” 
They have exchanged the Khond for the Hindu plough.” 
They use “ milk and gliee which are abhorred by the Maliah 
Khonds; and they Ibrego as barbarous tlui practice of damiing 
in wdiich the latter delight.” Such are the Ifenniah Khonds, 
“ the result of the slow and ditKcult procesj? of assiimdation 
l)Ctwixt the primitive and civilized ))eoplc.” While the pri- 
mitive race was found tl^UvS a-^^piring to approach and blend 
with the more civilized peo[>le, it was curious and interesting 
to note a union which had taken place, through plain motives 
at a single point, betwixt their superstitions. The Hindus, 
Ufd'^n they assumed the Khond soil in this fjnarter, adopted the* 
^ chief Khond Del tj/, ov vt\\\\Qv dnad of deities, as their Gram- 
Devativ or Tutelary God, under tlie name of Khondlni ; and 
BraKinans liavc evcr since ofliciatcd with Khond priests at his 
shrine. His w^orshlp, like that of every other deity in this 
« 

Sco No, IX. 20-28 As tin* .^object is of ]>iacliL’al impoitaiu'o, \vc may 

ijaotp from tbo abo\c mcntionod Kepoit — ' 

“ Tho rclalioii oi the Kliond Inbc'i 1o tbo 7omin(l iricM io flicy mo rcjjjoctivcl}' 

iiioloacO, w.is (M i^jiiaPy Joundi'fl iK'n*, as, I l)t»lM‘V(‘, m all simil.ir c.i'scy cNowlioio , upon 
a sii»;i:UM‘unimou ^^.lut, luul w.i'. ju't'omp.iiupd b> luims whuli luiulu-d Hu* u'lative power 
.ind ci vili7.itiou fd’tlu* parties Mutual aid aj'ipjst a"^i:rrssu)n, was its fliNt rondition ‘w'IiiIhI 
tin* Khonds, besides, ^I'nrrally assisted the Kajalis in their o/I'ensivt* W'ais, The Iliiiflu cluefs 
wen* lemirifled (d' the origin of then ^utliorit^ bj roiuini ael» ol investiture wliieh were 
portoiiufd at their accession liy the paHidich of the most important li’ibes, while the heads 
ol the jnimitive race reeeived Irom them, m return, not as vassals, but as inleriors in rank, 
and in en iti/^lion, the rec’o;,mitiou of llieir ancient difpiities, and suc^ lioiiorary ajipellalRm 
as thej weie pl(‘ased to bestow. 

Tlie Kiioiids made, also, certain oflerin^s of produce wliieh did not import any fliiuj; 
ri'scinbliyy: feudal flependam*e; and liie olhei chief jniljlir acts by whicli t^»y manifes^erl 
I bell* altaelnnenl s(*om to have been, that ol asseinblini; at the Dnaserah festiviil to eat the 
kiiti'aloes olh'red Ml saenliee at the liiiidu capitals, and that of giving their aid to drag the 
ears at the least ol .Tugernatli, and, generally speaking, the relationship subsists between 
tlie same pajties at Ihe pre.sont day." 
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part of Orissa, became partially confused with that of Diirga. 
But it is still discharged with regularity and pomp by this 
joint ministry. 

As regarded the Maliah (Hill or Highland) Khonds of the 
regions visited, Captain Maepherson found, that they had the 
same (jcneral system of social life as the tribes of Boad, 
Goomsiir, and Duspallah.” There was the same division 
into tribes and branches of tribes ; and society was governed 
by Patriarchs and Councils, having the same public authority. 
There were similar rules of intercourse betwixt diflercnt 
tribes; while usages similar in spirit supplied the place of 
civil law. The customs relating to every form of property 
were nearly the same. The laws of hospitality were identical. 
The pa^rnal authority was the same; and there was the 
same pjjfriarchal system of family life. The Khonds of these 
tracts devoted tliemselves to agricultural industry as exclusively 
as tliosc of the northern districts. 

But Avith all those generic resemblances, it was found 
that, in several points of vital importance, the manners .and 
domestic habits of some of these tribes, together with the 
details of individual life, and their ideas concerning the relation 
of God to man and the ritual of worship, were strikhigly differ- 
ent, fj’om those Avhich prevailed, not only in the north, but in 
otlier directions all around. The chief points here adverted 
to, and which Avere of the nature of a ncAv and grand discovery, 
namely, the prevalence in certain districts of the practice of 
^^•niale infanticide, and the ahstinence in others from the horrible 
rltval of human sacrifice^ have formerly been described.* 

It Avas gratifying to find the decision with which the noii-sa- 
crificing tribes felt, spoke and acted on the remarkable difference 
betAveen themselves and the surrounding tribes. Captain Mac- « 
pherson thus Avrites ; — 

“The non-paciificing tribes expressed in the strongest language the 
grief and ♦imlig nation with which they contemplated the impious and 
revolting worship Avhich was in progress ; .and numerous incidents gave 
assurance of their sincerity. 

The lields were strictly guarded by night and day, lest an enemy should 
desecrate the soil by introducing a shred of the flesh, while they avowed, 
it may be observed, their somewhat contradiotory fears from such an act ; 
first, and chiefly, lefit the wrath of their greater deities should arise to their 
dejiiniction, cursing ^heir soil with barrenness, and denying them offspring; 
but secondly, lest some of their lesser Gods should .iccpiire a taste for the 
dreadful fooj^, and desire to be gratified with it in future.f For^it was 

♦ See No. IX. p. 32-34, and p. 54. 

•f* That this remark may indicate more of the philosophy of observation and 
expcrieigjo than one might at first suppose, may appear from the following passage 

0 
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believed that experience bad prov'ed the latter to be a well grounded fear. 
In a spot of jungle in Cattingia which was very valuable as the constant 
resort of wild animals for the sake of a salt which cflloresccs on its soil, some 
people of Giiddapore, several years ago, buried a fragment of the ilesh of 
a victim. From that lime forth, no game has been killed there by the 
huntsmen of Cattingia, while those of Giiddapore find it with unfailing 
certainty. These are believed still to supjily the genus loti with the 
desired food. 

The Khonds of the village of Mahringude having been accidently asked 
to dig some holes for the stakes of a grass shed in iny camp, expressed 
their readiness to fell wood, or to render any other service, but declined 
to disturb in any way the surface of the earth at that particular time, the 
days immediately preceding the full moon iu December, when it was being 
broken all around for the reception of the flesh of victims, and it may he 
observed ' that a Khond or a Hindu who has been present at a sacrifice 
would here run the risk of being put to death, were he to apjiroach a 
non-sacrificing village within seven days after the ceremony; but after that 
time he is reckoned pure. V 

The sacrificing tribes of Giiddapore, iijion the other hand, were iveiy 
where in a state of high exultation and excitement, engaged in ])erforming, 
or in preparing to perform the great and vital rite, upon the observance of 
which they believed that their own well being, and that of all the world 
beside depended.” 

TIio non-sacrificincr tribes, as might be expected from tltclr 
avowed abhoiTcace of the impious rite, hoped and wislicd that 
Captain Maepherson would declare and cntbrcc the final and 
absolute determination of Government respecting it — proll'er- 
ing, in that case, their active co-operation in the work. The 
sacrificing tribes, on the other hand, very naturally viewed the 
subject with very different feelings. i>om the circumstance 
that no decisive and comprehensive measures liad been adopted 
With respect to it, while partial interference liad taken place, 
one very general impression wlu’ch prevailed, was, that the 
Govc^i'nnicnt was indiflbrcnt to the sacrifice. Another equally 
prevalent impression was, that whether the Government were 
indifferent to it or not, it had no just right to interfere with it. 
And this opinion was supported on grounds which were held 

# 

in Taylor’s Natural History of Society. Treating of the subject of cannibalism, 
the author observes, that ** nothing is more certain than that a depraved and 
unnatural appetite, when once foimcd, has a tendency, not only to continue hut 
to increase. This is notoriously the case with the dirt-oaters in the West Indies, 
and in a similar instance, which came within the author’s knowledge. A young 
gild, about nine years of age, conft-acted a habit of chewing cindars ; she had indulged 
it ior some time, before she was discovered, and then ?vcry poasihlc effort was ^ 
made to cure her of it. The utmost watchfulness failed, and she died a \'ctini 
to her depraved appetite. A friend, whose iiunie I am not at liberty to nicnboii, 
has favoured me with notes of a conxersatioii with a man, who under pre.ssmo 
of faiFiine at sea, had eaten a part of one of his companions. He dn^dared thi^t the 
feeling of disgust disappeared at the second or third meal, and did not return during 
Uie five days that the crew were reduced to this horrid fare. He added, that after 
the lapse, of many ycAirs, he never thought upon the suhject without Jiuding desire 
sirauf/f ft/ mingled with loathing ; and finally, that it was thi.s instinctive feeling 
which tendered him most leluctunt to allude* to llie suhiect.'' 
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to be perfectly unassailable in reason and justice. These 
.i^roiinds were the following : — that the rite had been practised 
li’oin the beginning — that it had been sanctioned by the Kajaha 
— that it was essential to the existence of mankind in health 
and to the continuation of the species — that it was indispen- 
sable to the productive powers of nature by which men live — 
that it was necessary to the Gods for food — that its suppression 
by the Government would be as unjust as the abolition of the 
Ilindii worship at Puri ( Jugernath) and that they (^the Khonds) 
were willing to submit to a decree which should include with 
theirs, the worship of the Hindus and the Mussulmans — that 
the victims were the property of those who offered the.m, being 
bought with the fruits of their labour upon the soil — that the 
parents of the victims made them fully over to them through 
the pro/uers — and finally, that the Gods had positively ordained 
the rite. 

In these circumstances, what course, with a view alike to 
immediate and ulterior objects, was best to be pursued ? They 
could not be directly dealt with, on the score of allegiance, as 
subjects, since no such distinct relations had any where been 
established with the Khonds, but in the few Mutahs of Goom- 
sur. They had up conception of any social relations except 
lliosc which existed between the different groups of tribes, 
and betwixt these and the zcmindarics. The British Govern- 
mcjit tlioy regarded with very various, uncertain, and inconsis- 
tent feelings, amongst whicli vague apprehension or fear greatly 
jircdomijiatcd. Moreover, in the existing state of opinion and 
leoling, It did not appear that any real advantage could have 
arisen from tomjiorarily preventing any of the sacrifices then in * 
progress. Captain Mac[)herson, as the result of muUij^lied 
experience, painfully felt that the effects of interference on* his ^ 
part, casually and cn jufssant, could liave been but ‘^to make a 
few sacrifices be deferred until the next fulk moon, or to make 
it ncccssarjito rejdace one or two liberated victims ; — while, in 
the mean time, confidential intercourse witli all, probably all 
intercourse with the sacrificing population, would have ceased, 
and his immediate objects be defeated.” 

The course, therefore, which these |ind other reasons as well 
as the spirit of 1/is instructions, appeared to prescribe to him, 
wife, in the first jjacc, to attempt to communicate to these tribes 
the few elementary conceptions relative to the character and 
ih« general objects of the Government which must precede the 
esiabllshment of any beneficial relations with them; and* 
secondly, both to contradict the impression that the Government 
regarded the rite of human sacrifice with indilfcrence, and to 
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repudiate the idea that consciousness of defective right on our 
part prevented us from adopting decisive measures for its sup- 
pression. To these general preparatory objects, accordingly, 
Captain Maepherson specially addressed himself ; and his own 
account of the result is given in these terms : — 

When it was asserted, that the desi^^ns of government towards the hill 
people were those of paternal benevolence alone, not, as was presumed, of 
hostility; that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice was a subject of 
the deepest concern to the government, and of horror to all mankind beyond 
these hills ; and that the right of the government to suppress it, as a rite 
which all mankind concur in condemning, not as erroneous, but as impious 
and unlawful, did not admit of a question, — if when these assertions were 
made and argued upon, it cannot be said, that conviction was produced in 
the discerning minds of the Khond patriarchs, their previous judgments 
were certainly modified, or suspended, and confidence and good will, and 
the inclination to believe that benefit alone was intended towards t^em, and 
the disposition to yield obedience in return were engendered; vhile the 
government was committed to no specific course of procedure/* 

In this career, however, so full of promise. Captain Mae- 
pherson was suddenly arrested, by the fearful distemper already 
alluded to — which broke out in his camp with all the violence 
and rapidity of a general epidemic. But had no fruit resulted 
from the mission, beyond the discovery, for the first time, of 
certain Khond tribes avIio practised infanticfelc to an almost 
unparalleled extent, and of certain other tribes who did not 
practise the atrocious Mcriah sacrifice, — sucli discovery would 
have been an ample reward for all its labours and sufferings. 
With reference to the observance and non-observance of these 
abhorrent rites, the agent was now enabled, with some degree 
of precision, to mark out and divide the country into five clearly 
discriminated tracts, as follows ; — 

** Jst/ The tract of hill country which is included in the zemindaries of 
GooiAsur, Bond, and Duspallah, ihe area of which may be estimated at 
2,500 square miles. Its inhabitants, with the exception of a few tribes on 
the southern boundary of Goomsur, ofl’er human sacrifices, but do not prac- 
tice female infanticide. 

2nd. A stripe of country connected with the zemindaries ot Coradali or 
Souradah, and about 400 square miles in superficial extent, in which neither 
the rite of human sacrifice, nor female infanticide is practised. 

3rd. An irregular tract included in the zemindaries of Souradah, Cora- 
dah, Bodoghoro and Chinna Kimedy, the area of which may be estimated 
at 2,000 square miles. There the Khonds do not oflTet; human sacrifices, 
but the practice of female infanticide is universal. 

4th, A portion of country in the zemindary of Bodoghoro, of which tne 
extent may be 400 square miles. In it neither the practice of human sacri- 
fice, no& that of infanticide exists. *&• 

, 5th. The remaining portion of the region of the Ghats which is included 
in the Ganjam district, and which runs from near the south western frontier 
of Goomsur in Latitude 20^", to beyond the 19th parallel. Its area is between 
2,000 and 3,000 square miles, and it is peopled with Khonds and Sourahs, 
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lioth of whom sacrifice human victims, but do not, it is believed, destroy 
their female offspring, ” 

Captain Maepherson was now in circumstances to submit, or 
rather, in an improved and more authoritative form, to re-submit 
for the consideration of Government, the definite plan of ope- 
rations for the gradual suppression of the Meriah sacrifice, 
which he had suggested in liis report of June 1841. The 
views and principles then expounded were only for the most 
part confirmed by later observation and more extended expe- 
rience ; while some of them — such as, the formation of a Khond 
local military corps, like the Bhccl corps, the opening of lines 
of communication, and the establishment of fairs whicli should 
tend to draw the hill tribes from their fastnesses into friendly 
and familiar contact with other men, and to enlarge th^ circle 
of theiii^' social wants — were virtually in accordance with those 
which had been already indicated by the Government. 

At one time it was our intention to satisfy ourselves with a 
very brief statement of tlie leading views of the agent, and 
then to shew in detail how they Avere practically exemplified. 
Since, hoAvcver, latterly, a scries of unforscen and untoward 
events — the graver portion of them wholly unconnected, except 
by the casual coincidence of time and place, Avith the agent’s 
more specific operations — has not unnaturally led to the sound- 
ness of his general policy and plans being called in question, Ave 
deem it an act of justice to him and his work, to enter into a 
fuller exposition of both than Ave otherwise had intended, or 
^ Avould have deemed at all necessary. 

And here, at the outset, it is important to keep in mind that 
the vicAVS of Captain Maepherson have not originated as of yes- 
terday. These vicAvs, whatever may be thought of them now, 
Avere formed, after a careful survey of the physical, social,* and^ 
religious liabitudcs of the Khond races, as far back as ten years 
ago. Early in 1841, they Avere submitted in a matured and 
AYcll digesicd form, to the Madras Government, and subse- 
quently to tlic Supreme Government of India. And so sensi- 
ble, so rational, so bottomed on experience, and so promising 
as regarded the probability of their realization, did these views 
appear in their grand and prominent features, that both the 
Supreme and tne Subordinate Governments were induced to 
i^ceive tliem witli avcII merited favour. The consequence was, 
as already stated, that Captain Maepherson, on the sole ground 
of his o\^ personal merits and the feasibility of his plans, was 
appointed the principal agent for the Khonds — his predecessoi^ 
in the agency being thereby virtually superseded. And as in a 
former number (XII) Ave endeavoured to do ample justice to 
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these ‘i)rc(lecesrfors in the work — indeed ampler justice tliaii 
wc have any reason to su[)posc had ever been publicly rendered 
to them before — we shall now pursue the same impartial course 
with reference to the successor. In doing so, wc shall make him 
speak very much for himself, and furnish our readers with the 
moans of judging very much for themselves. 

In his report of 1841, Captain Maepherson, after furnishing 
those deeply interesting details respecting the mountain Khonds, 
of which a faithful epitome has already been supplied in No. IX. 
of this work, proceeds to a consideration of the practical mea- 
sures to be adopted towards them — both as a question of policy 
and with reference to their religion. In order to enable his 
readers clearly to apprehend the real adaptation of the sug- 
gested measures to the peculiarities of the case, our author very 
properljf sets out by referring in a general and summa^iy way 
to the more material facts in the history of the Klionds. And 
whoever will be at the pains of looking back to the JirU 
article in the nhitli number of this work, can be at no loss to 
understand the import and appreciate the value of the follow- 
ing condensed statement : — 

“ TJiese tribes have existed from a period of the remotest antiquity, as 
they are seen at present, nearly isolated by manners, laciguage, and ])reiu“ 
dices of race from the surrounding Hindu population; while they have 
been until recently coinj)lctely cut oil’ by the interposed Zemindary domains^s 
from all contact, from all relations with the successive Govcrnmenls which 
tlicac have acknowledged. To these Zemindaries they have been attached, 
individually, and in loosely coherent groups, as independent but subordinate 
allies. 

Tlic bairier by which they were thus separated from our iinmedKite pro- 
vinces was suddenly removed by our assumption of the Zernindary of 
Gooinsiir for arr(3ars of tribute, which was followed by the rebellion of its 
Rajah, in the end of the year IS35. 

Thtt Chief lelired before a force which advanced to apprehend him, and 
to take possession of his estates, i^to tlie Khond districts above the Ghats, 
which were most anciently attached to Goomsiir, and there he soon after 
died. 

A small body of troops then penetrated the great mountain chain, for the 
first time, to endeavour to obtain possession of his heir, of the remaining; 
members of his family, and of his treasures. 

T'he region into which it advanced was entirely unexplored. Of the 
Khond people we knew nothing save the name. We were ignorant of the 
nature of tlie connections, which subsisted between them and Goornsur, 
or the neighbouring Zemindaries. We knew nothing of iheir social orga- 
nization, of their feelings towards the late Zemindar, or tjpwards ourselves, 
of their numbers, their language, or their manners : while they could have 
formed po idea of the character of our power, of our views, of^any of our 
objects. 

A j)art of the mountain population was already combined against us, 
without any suspicion on our part, in anticipation of the course which we 
pursued; and was arrayed in the name of every authority which they 
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icfrarJcd as legitimate, confirmed by the most binding religions solemnities, 
and in the sacred name of hospitality. 

'i'he dying Rajah had obtained a pledge from several of the tribes of 
the plateau, given before their great divinity, to prevent in any event the 
capture of his family which had sutTered treatment in the last degree dis- 
honorable at our hands upon a former occasion when taken by Colonel 
Fletcher’s force* in 1 8 1 5 . 

The disposition of the Khoiids, at first considered amicable, was observed 
to tend towards hostility, upon the apprehension of these distinguished 
guests ; but the existence of their pledge first appeared from a bold, start- 
ling, and ]>artially successful attempt to fulfil it. 'fhey rose and overwhelm- 
ed a small detachment which (contrary to the intentions of the Commission- 
er) was employed to escort a portion of the family of the Zemindar by a 
dinicnlt pass from the plateau to the low country, putting to death, to 
prevent their dishonour, seven ladies of his Zenana. 

The tribes which were chiefiy implicated in this movement, immediately 
felt the weight of our vengeance. Rut the extreme sicklinM^ of the 
advancing season soon after compelled us to suspend active operat^ms. 

At the end of the rains, a large and nearly fresh force of every arm was 
avsscrahled to compel the unconditional submission of the Khonds,- involv- 
ing the .surrender of ihcir Patriarchs, and of some ofiicers of the late 
Rajah, who had taken refuge with them, and a promise for the future, to 
yield to us the obedience and the services which had been given to Goomsur, 
ih.'it oliedicrice being supposed to comprehend submission to the authority 
of a Hisaye” of our ajijiointineiit. 

No opposition was offered to our advance. But the Khonds refused 
vvitli the most admiigible constancy, to bring their natural heads, or their 
guests, hound to our scafiblds. The country was laid utterly desolate. The 
]U)piilatioii was unceasingly pursued by the troops. At the end of about 
two months, the Rajah’s flindu olficers were given up for a reward in the 
Maliahs of Boad. The Patriarchs of the offending district of Goomsur 
weic betrayed one by one through the Naiks of the border, and the Hindu 
inhabitants of the liillis ; with the exception of the chief Dora Bisayewho, 
• favored or feared by all, escaped to the Patna Zernimlary, from whence, hav- 
ing obtained the promise of his life from the Commissioner for Cuttack, he 
sometime after came in. 

The Khond Chiefs of Baramutah were condemned and executetl almost 
without exception. ♦ 

Sunnuds, of the exact terms of whicli I am not informed, were given 
generally to their sup])osed heirs. # 

Sam Bisaye, the Hindu employe of the Khonds of FJodzoghoro, a dis- 
trict recently connected with Boad, was invested with the authority supposed 
to belong to the office of the chief Bisaye of the Rajah of Goomsur, and 
with a title, in the room of the federal Khond Patriarch Dora Bisaye. 

By Act XXIV. of 1839, the Zeraindaries of the Gan jam and Vizagapa- 
tam districts, with the territories of the connected tribes, were removed 
from the operatior^ of the rules of the adAinistration of Civil and Crimi- 
nal Justice and for the collection of Revenue, and placed under Agents 
instructed by the iJoverninent of Fort St. George. 

These Agents administer the established Criminal law under slightly mo- 
dified rulcs^f procedure. They administer the Civil law and theJRevenuo 
law modified in like manner, with these principal exceptions that qucstioiys 


♦ Col. F. divided with his ofiicers the ladies and treasures of the Rajah, and was 
dibmjgscd by a Court Martial in 1817. 
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of disputed succession to Zcmindary Estates, and to lands held on any spe- 
cies of tenure analogous to the ftMidal, are not determined judicially, but 
decided by the Government upon the report of the Agent, as questions of 
policy, and in cases in which landed property, held on these tenurCvS, and of 
considerable value, is involved, an appeal lies from the decision of the Agent, 
not to the Court of Sudder Adalut, but to the Governor in Council. 

Our authority is acknowledged, in any degree, in the Khond districts of 
Goorasur alone, which our arms reduced. And no permanent advantage has 
attended the efforts which have been made towards the abolition of the rite 
of human sacrifices. 

Thus it appears, that wc first met the mountain Khonds of Goorasur as 
the ancient and religiously pledged allies, and at the same time the hosts of 
its rebel Zemindar, with whom from their situation, and from our policy, they 
had necessarily exclusive relations. A portion of them, in profound igno- 
rance of the character, and the objects of our power, blindly offered resistance, 
and suffered the extreme penalties of rebellion. 

We b|Ke heretofore necessarily met the Hill tribes of Orissa every 
where e^w in the same character alone, viz. as allies of Zemindars in re- 
volt. Thus did we first encounter the Khonds, north of the Mahanudi, 
arrayed on the side of the rebel Rajah of Khurdah, and under circumstances 
nearly analogous, as I am informed, occurred our first collision with the 
Koles, over whom we have since established a direct influence, and thus did 
we meet the still iindcscribcd Sourah race leagued more or less permanently 
with the rebel Chiefs of Vizianagram, Golcondah, Kimcdy and Palcondah. 

And for the future, there exists the same risk of collision with other sec- 
tions of the hill population, as the allies of numerous Chiefs of extensive 
and little known domains in the districts of Ganjaim and Vizagapatam, 
besides the risk which may arise from our being in immediate contact with 
tliein.’^ 

After this brief but lucid historical qiitomc, Captain Mac- 
pherson proceeds to enqiiire, fHiat are our hading ohjects with 
respect to these tribes 

These leading necessary objects he conceives to he the follow- 
ing: — 1st, as a matter of policy to induce their achiowhdgernent 
of our .yiprernuey ,(tnd to establish relations with them os subjects which 
shoU supersede their cxrlusive relations with the Zemindaries as 
allies ^'* — 2ndly, with reference to their religion^ to effect the abolh 
lion of the rite of human savrificesy 

The next question, therefore, is, How, or in whst way arc 
these objects to be successfully accomplished ? ’’ Hero Cap- 
tain Maepherson most emfihatically replies that tlic first and 
most indispensable condition of their accomplishment is — 
Peace. Nay more, he goes on briefly but conclusively to shew, 
why it must be so. 

The direct and more immediate object contemplated by oi r 
Government, was, the abolition of the rite of human sacrifice in 
the religious ceremonial of the Khond race. Now thnt rite, as 
fully shewn by Captain Maepherson, is “ an act of worship 
which is of the very essence — the vital fact of their supersti- 
tion — forming, in one point of view, its very sum.” It is a rite, 
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suoreovcr, which is sanctioned — and this is particularly worthy 
of* being noted — by “ the practice of the only other religion, 
and by the authority of the only civilization heretofore known 
to them,'’ viz. the religion and civilization of the Hindus. It 
had also been well established, that the moral character of 
the KhoiuTs is eminently distinguished by the power to resist 
coercion.” Then, again, as regards the territory occupied by 
them, Captain Maepherson remarks, tliat it is connected chiefly 
witli Zemindars, “ over whom our authority has never been 
practically established ” — that it extends over a space of 300 
miles in length, and from 50 to 100 in breadth, between the 
Mahanudi and the Godavery, and is included partly, in the 
iMadras, partly in the Bengal territories, and partly within the 
limits of Nagporc ” — that it is a wild inaccessible region, com- 
posed of forest, swamp, and mountain fastnesses, interspersed 
Avith open and productive vallics ” — and that, from its d(?adly 
climate, it is “ habitable with safety by strangers, only during 
a few months in the year.” Farther, Captain Maepherson, with 
rclercnce to our power of repeating such a contest as that of the 
late Gooinsurwar, pointedly refers to the fact, that "the force 
which was assembled there, in the second year, amounted to 
nearly one-half of tthe Madras troops of the line, which — the 
army being then distributed at its usual stations — were avail- 
able for foreign service ; and that the sufferings of those troops 
from sickness, during the first year, was greater than has been 
recorded of any other force whatsoever.” And yet, it was 
ynly a mere section of the Khond tribes against which the 
war was waged — only a mere fragment of their territory that 
Avas hostilely invaded ! 

Altogether Captain Maepherson’s conclusion, from the •first , 
was, that the character of the Khoiuls and the physical nathre 
of their country combined to preclaae any attempt to effect the 
suj)j)resmm of their great religious ritCy by force, as a primary 
measure,'*^ * • 

The question, then, at once arose, through what means, ex- 
clusive of the agency of force as a primary measure, may we 
acquire the direct authority over such a population, Avhich is 
necessary to our purpose, or the acconaplishment of the desired 
change in their religious ceremonial ? ” 

if at all praoticable, the first and most important step 

*■ llut wliiic,?or the reasons above stated, we were precluded from the use offeree 
as a primary measure, Captain Maepherson would have it to be carefully kept aieht ' 
of as, ill special cases, an ultimate and secondary means. “ If,’’ says he, “we 
should gain the mass, the great majontg of any tribe, it may be highly advanlas-e- 
OUR, and quite possible, to coerce individuals*” “ 
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would seem to be, to secure the cstAblisluncnt ol' our>su|)re- 
macy or sovereignty over them, and consequently, of distinct 
relations with them as subjects. 

Iliit, force being excluded, how is the establisliincnt of oiii* 
direct sovereignty to be secured, any more than the direct abo- 
lition ol‘ the Meriah sacrifice ? To this Captain Maepherson 
In substance replies, — by conferring appreciable and valued 
benefits; by ministering to some of their leading social wants; 
by acting on some of the leading tendencies of their character. 
Now, by watching narrowly the workings and conditions of 
the social system among tlic Khonds — the spirit of tlieir man- 
ners and habits of feeling — Captain Maepherson was led to 
conclude that Justice was the greatest of their wants, — the 
want, too, the regulated supply of which would be universally 
hailed as the greatest boon. ITe, therefore, unhesitatingly pro- 
posed, that, among the measures, I)y the combination and gra- 
dual development of which, we might ho})c to acquire a 
direct authority or supremacy over the Khonds, the ofibr and 
attemj)t to administer justice, by arbitrating, not merely be- 
tween individuals of tlie same tribe, but also between their 
several tribes and authorities, should occupy the foremost 
place. ♦ 

Tin's being the master key to the system of measures origi- 
nally suggested by Captain Ma(‘[)herson — apin-ovcd of and 
adopted, in principle, by the Supreme Government — and sub- 
sequently acted on, in practice, by their author,— we may now 
furnish his own exposition of them : — 

“ It IS obvious, that the voluntary and ponnanont acknowlcdimicnt of our 
sovereignty by these rude sot-telies, must dcjreiid upon our al)ihty to dis- 
ebarge beneficially and acceirtably towards them, some portion of the dnties 
of .‘•overeignty — that they will sponlaneonaly yield allegiance tons, only in 
return for advantages which arc suited in foirn, and in spiiit, to their 
leading ideas and their ,r^ocial wants. 

Nov) it appears distinctly that the yreat social defect for those clusters of 
tribes — a defect ivlnch they hare in some quarters feebhj attemptXd to remedy,— 
is, the leant of a supreme controlliny authority, — of a power able to arbi- 
trate betwu't different tribes, and betwixt tribes and the zemindaries ; and. 
this want, I think, we may, by direct and by inditcef means, to a certain 
extent, supply — claiminy and receiviny alleyiance in retain — and lay in y the 
foundation of a yeneral a'tcendancy. 

The Patriarchal authority suffices for the maintenance if order and seeurifi/ 
within each tribe. But, without, all is discord ande. confasion. PtetUivt 
Tribes, are every where seen disayreements, conjiivls, fends withont end, and 
withoi^i remedy, and the zemindars ate at once the allies and^he chief pne- 
inies of each Khond Society. 

Justice betwixt independent societies U, in a word, the great v'anf which is 
deejjhj felt by all; and I found the expectation that those tribes may be 
brvuyht to receive it at our hands, to the extent which naturalfy yires rise to 
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of Ihc senfimenis of allcgimicc, upon tfipfacl of (he tjcneral predominance 
of pacific fetdint/s and interests umonyst those which are known to me j upon 
their hacuiy,m Boadf besides instil utiiiy the office of federal chief — a yerm 
of chief Mayistracy — called in a set of Hindu functionaries, one of whose 
chief duties is the settlement of feuds ; upon the consideration that rude men 
are universally prone to yield a high degree of moral obedience to civilized 
power when judiciously and benevolently exhibited : and Jinally upon this 
fact m my limited experience — that the heads of the few tribes whose co?^- 
/(dence I had an. opportunity to gain, acting instinctively from the necessity 
of their situation, uniformly desired to 7nake me the arbiter of those diff'erenres 
'uith other tribes, with which there existed no native aathoritg competent 
to deal, 

\\ li;it we may R’({iiire of these societies, on the otlier hand, as subjects, is, 
in iny opinion, siinpiy this— 'J'hut a 'I’nbe sliall in no case aid any othei 
jiarty against us, while it shall yield us active assistance when we cAn engaj^fc 
to disehar^rc towards It the reciprocal duty of protection — and this ohlipfa- 
tion of defence it is plain that we must, until specially prepared for it, be 
vi-ry cautious in underlakinj(, lest we incur the risk of evils greater than 
those which we would remove; vi;5, the risk of those which attend war in 
tlie region of the Ohats. 

Tlie only foiins of public authoi ity of which the Khonds hav’’c any idea 
are their own ])artiiarchal form, and the tyrannies of the zemindars. And 
our authority, to be accepted, must hear, uneijuivocally, both the external 
aspect and the spirit of the former, as the tubes of North America iirst 
submitted to the Sovereign of England only as their Great Father. 

Jt is plain, that while our supremacy should be acknowledged by signi- 
ricaiit for ms distinct ^oin those by which the rank of the zemindars has 
been hitherto recognized, we should carefully avoid the imposition of any 
oncious conditions, or marked badges of vassalage, u])on a jicople in the 
last degree jealous both of the form and the substance of liberty.” 

Uy alleifutimf'' in the foregoing extract, Captain Maepher- 
tolls ns that among tribes^, whose conceptions of’ the rights 
ami duties of separate societies are so loose and inadequate, he 
must, in tlie first instance, be understood to mean “ vaguely 
and generally a sense of deference to our power and our.civili- 
zation, combined with feelino's of attachment arisintr from tthc 
expinlencc or from tlic expectation of llic beneficial exercise of 
the former/’ And in approaching the Khonds to eoimniinicate 
new ideas •pf this or of any other class, care oiiglit to be taken 
that it be tlirongli their patriarchal heads alone.” How he 
]>roposed tliis to be done, and what other subsidiary or auxi- 
liary measures might or ought to be employed, may be ga- 
thered from the followinfr statement — 

Our fust object must therefore be to »vin those heads to our purpose, 
aflfd tins is to be accomplished — 1st, through the jiersonal influence of the 
Agent of Government — 2iidly, by addressing to them individually, every 
fomn of direct and indirect inducement which their character and sii nation 
iiuhcato as likely to prevail. 

'To establish personal influence, I believe that there is but one mode of 
proi cdiire. The Agent must pitch his tent with each tribe until he is 
legari^^ed by its heads as their best friend, until they are fully assured of 
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liis perfect knowledge of its situation, and of his sympathy with it. The 
only unequivocal proof of their confidence being their distinct and fixed 
desire to make him the arbiter of their most important interests, with which 
their own institutions are too weak to deal, and as before observed, so far 
as my limited observations go, the tendency to invest him with this charac- 
ter, when the condition of personal confidence is fulfilled, is universal. 

The first foundations of the general authority which we seek* to build up 
are to be laid through a wise exercise of the power which may thus bo 
conceded. 

As to direct inducements to subservience to our views, there fortunately 
exists one object of desire to the Khonds, through which, in some situations 
at least, the heads of society may he very jiowerfully swayed. 

Every Khond has a passionate desire to possess land; and it were fortu- 
nate if the tribes of the Eastern face of the Ghats could be won by the 
grant of Ml the nearly valueless jungle tracts of Goomsur and Souradah, 
and if those upon the Mahanudi could be gained by the similar wastes 
of Iload and Duspallah. 

Had each chief Patriarch of the Goomsur Maliahs, for example, a home 
in the low country where he might occasionally reside without being per- 
manently separated from his tribe, he himself, his family and his depen- 
dants would acquire new ideas, new tastes, new wants ; would become 
familiar with Hindu society and accustomed to easy intercourse with the 
officers of Government ; would be brought immediately within the sjihere 
of any influences which we chose to address to them, — ultimately, perhaps 
direct education might be brought to bear upon them. 

The risk to be guarded against would be, lest by conferring ujion these 
Patriarchs separate and independent property, in ft situation where they 
must acquire new manners, and become involved in new interests, they 
should become estranged from and should lose influence over their tribes. 

Gifts of money, cattle, &c. arc the remaining most obvious incentives to 
co-opcration, or rewards of exertion, which may he presented to the Patri- 
archs, — and conveniently given to them in return for their yearly oflerings 
of homage, or for those made upon their accession to office. 

A very considerable degree of influence may be exerted through dresses 
of honor, titles, and honorary privileges ; any accidental ejiithet, a com- 
plimentary nick-name given by the Rajah” becomes hereditary, and is as 
tenaciously adhered to by a Khond family as a title of nobility is in 
Eurbpe. , 

Lastly, I regard the employment of the Khonds in public services suited 
to the peculiarities of tluir character and situation, as amongst the most 
important means at our di&i)osal for the accomplishment of the objects 
proposed. 

The formation of a Bheel Corps, which was gradually subjected to disci- 
pline in the Bombay presidency, has been found to change entirely the cha^ 
racter of the portion of that people to which the measure was applied.” 

Direct authority over 'any of the tribes having once been 
acquired, through any or all of the means now indicated. 
Captain Maepherson j)ropose3 that that general* authority shoiAir 
be mildly and gently exercised in inducing them to abandon the 
abhorrent rite of human sacrifice. In approaching^ this more 
specific and arduous subject, he strongly urges that our first 
endeavour should be to obtain influence over the priesthood, 
by the systematic use of every means which the miii’utcst 
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kAOwlcdgc o(* tliclr habits and situation may suggest — it being 
carefully observed that the Patriarchs also are always to be 
regarded as virtually, if not professionally, priests. As a 
subordinate but essential object, he also points strongly to 
the necessity of obtaining the cordial co-operation of the 
zemindars, connected with the Khond population. Their 
direct influence is generally great with some particular tribe 
or section, and they alone can afford the minute local informa- 
tion respecting persons and things which is necessary to the 
formation of any plan of operations. They may themselves 
be powerfully acted on by honorary gifts and privileges, 
or by the prospect of a remission of tribute in the event 
of success. In order, however, to the effectual carrying out 
of any systematic course of operations, Captain Macphcrsoii 
strongly insisted on the necessity of including in one plan, 
directed by a single agent, the whole of the Khond tribes, 
south of the Mahanudi, Avhether in the Bengal or the Madras 
territories. On this important point, his own statements arc 
clear and conclusive : — 

“Tlie tribes connected with Boad, Duspallah, and Goomsur, for example, 
of which the two former zeinindarics are in the Cuttac’k, the latter in the 
Ganjam district, may Ue said, in some sort, to belong to one social system. 
'J’hcy are all linked together in some degree, by ties of interest or of feel- 
ing; and any diflerence in their treatment would preclude all chance of 
their acquiring distinct ideas of the character, or confidence in the objects of 
our power. While experience proves, what their character would lead us to 
anticijiate, that where concessions are to be made, they will far more readily 
•mbrace a common than a various lot. These views were strongly im- 
jiresscd ujion my mind, upon the following occasion. 

The Uajah of Boa<l was required in 1836 by the aiithorilies on the South 
Western frontier of Bengal, but in terms which are not precisely known 
to me, to announce to the tribes of his zemindary the abhorrence of the 
Government of the Meriah rite, and to e»ert his authority for its stip- 
pression. 

11c represented to me, then at Boad, that I knew it was in his power 
to yield even formal obedience to this order in the case of many of the 
Kliond districts, only if his messengers were allowed the protection of my 
camp ; and that protection 1 very willingly gave, as the occasion promised to 
afford me valuable opportunities of observation. 

A considerable degree of alarm followed the receipt above the Ghats of 
the communications of the Rajah, which >^ere, 1 believe, made in very 
vague and various tetms to the different Chief Patriarchs. 

Councils met every wheie. The whole population was deeply agitated, 
ana all friendly interfourse with me ceased. In the remote and sequester- 
ed district of Kuttabarii it was believed that I was come to enforce com- 
jdiance with^bc mandates, and on arriving there, 1 found that active pre- 
parations bad commenced for resistance. Very serious results threatened, 
when the opportune apjicarance upon the scene of the great Khonro of 
Boad, whose friendship I had previously made, removed every difHcully. 

Thc^l^hond^ could arrive at no distinct conclusion respecting the real 
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meaninpj of the intimations which were thus made to them; and, under all 
the circumstances, it was exceedingly difficult for me to give any explana- 
tion of them. But the tribes having made out that no coerciv^e measures 
were then intended, and that I, at least, was there with views jiurely 
friendly, they gradually became at case, and laid their minds bare to me on 
the whole subject. 

In the end, they consented, without much difficulty, to deliver up their 
victim-children to me, as other tribes have done to other officers ; and not 
as signifying the slightest intention to relinquish the rite, hut as a peace offer - 
ing^ or a mark of deference for our power. But to this surrender they assent- 
ed, only on the express condition that the. tribes of Goomsur should also be 
required to give up their victims. The Meriah children they looked upon 
merely as property of a ceitain value, and as victims which could he im- 
mediately replaced. Their real and deepest anxiety was, lest they should 
even seem to submit to a necessity which was not acknowledged by all the 
tribes within their social s})here. 

As the authorities on either side of the Mrdianurli did not on this 
occasion act in concert, the necessary rc(juisition could not at the moment he 
effiectually made in (JooinHur for the fulliinient of the condition stipulated, 
and so the victims were not liberated ; and the tribes were left bewildeied 
between the apjiarcntly discrepant councils of the two Governments. 

I may remark here what I should liave supposed to bo self-evident, but for 
much proof to the contiary, that nothing can be cftccted, in any case, either 
by the simple liberation of victims which can be replaced ; or by the pre- 
vention of sacriliccs at any particular tune, or in any single district, when they 
can be performed, at some sacrifice of convenience, elsewhere, and at 
another season. Had these victims in the Bond M&lialis been lihcraLcd, I 
was afterwards distinctly informed that a larger number must have suHered 
in their stead, 

I ventuie, then, to express with some confidence the ojiinion, that the 
same geneial measures, conducted by the same agency, should embrace the 
whole of the inf)untaiii Khoiid population South of the Mahanudi, whc' 
ther included in the Madias or in the Bengal jircsidoncy. 

Co-operation must also, without doubt, be reipiired on the pail of tin. 
Goveruincnt of iSagpore.” 

From the preccilliig statements \vc briefly and summarily 
dcclucc the following coiyjliisions, as exhibiting tlie leading 
or salient points in Ca[)tairi Macphersoii’s proposed idan (d’ 
operations lor the abolition of the Meriah sacrilicc. Coercion, 
as a primary measure, is utterly to be repudiated; as deiuou- 
strably impracticable. And yet, in order to attempt the object 
with any Jiope of ultimate success, it is indispensable to ac- 
quire an influence or authority over the people, whicli may 
eventually amount to ’a distinctly rccogpized supremacy 
or sovereignty. The gradual establishment of this para- 
mount authority is to be expected from thb steady, unifdhn 
and .systematic prosecution of various peaceful and^conciliatory 
measures of an acknowledged beneficial character ; and niorc 
especially, and above all, the admlnistratloR of justice In aeeor-^ 
donee with the spirit ond forms of Khond inslitutions, not 
only among contending individuals, but also between <hostiIe 
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iHid conflicting tribes. The adininistriition of such jiislice, 
on a[)[)roYed principles of c<piity, not according to the Ibnns 
of British but Khond usage's, must be entrusted to a single 
agent, with exclusive jurisdiction over all the Khond tribes. 
And lastly, tlic varied and accumulated intlucnce thus acquired 
is to be bro'ught to bear, with a gentle but steady and augment- 
ing j)rcssiire on the abolition of the iSlcriah sacrifice. Or, 
to state the whole subject still more compendiously : — adinin- 
•ister justice as a means towards the acquisition of the needful 
aiitliority ; and then employ ihivS authority as a means towards 
the cxtiii)ation of the odious rite. 

As to the efficacy of the measures thus indicated by him, 
Cai)tain IVIacpherson ventured to express the strictly con- 
ditional o[)inioTi, that the ])roject of success ap[)oarcd to him 
to he such as to autliorize a sy/tcrnatic attempt to attain it,” 
— tliat a ^Oong, laborious and fortunate course of exertion 
iniglit idtimatcly acliicvc the dcvsired purpose, wbicli has 
randy been surpassed in difficulty and delicacy” — and that, 
in bis belief, sucli exertion, to wlnitever extent it v<hould 
proceed, would be productive of beneficial effects alone.” 

To many, all this may seem abundantly plain and palpal)lo 
— yea, so })lain agd palpable as to excite tlicir wonder why 
it should be thought to need so mucli elaborate elucidation, 
(u* be deemed worthy of cliallenging so nuudi eclat for the 
auflior. Such a cool, otl-hand way of dealing witli the merits 
of the subject need not much surprise us. Thus has it 
^ilways been wUh tlic succcsst'ul discoverers or propounders of 
any principle or system of scientific grandeur, political iuipor- 
tance, or economic value. AVbat niorc plain than the fact 
of the earth’s motion round the sun wbeu once cstalffislicd 
by Copernicus ; or that of universul gravitation, when o»ce 
demonstrated by Newton ; or tliat of llic advantageousness 
of free trade, in things material, when ^ncc eluciclalcd by 
Adam Smitii ; or that of the utter inadequacy of tlie free trade 
principle, in things intellectual and spiritual, Avlieii set forth 
with the glowing eloquence of Chalmers ! Dark, or obscure, 
or but faintly discerned, or perhaps not discerned at all, before 
discovery has unfolded them, or deiivjnstration has established 
them, some of the miglitiest principles that regulate the oper- 
"^alions, whether gof tlie pliysical or moral universe, may, sub- 
sequent to discovery or demonstration, appear so plain and 
])alpablc, af to excite no wonder, except, perhaps, the winder 
that they were not always recognized and acted on. Or, as an old 
writer lias quaintly expressed it, “ Nobody will give any body 
the ciydit of first discovering wluit every body might have found 
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out at any time.” Now io lliKs general category of useful 
discovery we Jiavc no licsitation in reibrring the administration 
of justice principle, in the very peculiar use and wpidlcation of it, 
so distinctly pointed out and expounded by Captain Maepherson 
— leaving every one to make whatever deductions, abatements, 
or additions he pleases, on the score of relative magnitude and 
importance. 

What! it may here be asked, had no one before spoken 
of or proposed to deal out juctice to any of the Khond^ 
tribes? Doubtless, in the nature of things, eases must have 
arisen that would lead to something being said about justice ; 
others must have casually arisen tliat would lead to actual 
intcri)osition in the way of arbitration witli a view to equi- 
table adjustment ; and in the case of tlie Goomsur Zemin- 
dary, which had been formally annexed to the British domi- 
nions, instances of outrage and other violations of law would 
occur, calling for the interference of the authorities, in the 
same way as in the case of out-breaks, disturbances, or 
violences, among any other class of actual subjects. But all 
this does not amount to, does not approximate, does not 
even come within sight of, the specific use and application of 
the peculiar scheme of justice propounded by.i Captain Maepher- 
son. Because of certain casual guesses, certain coincidences 
in expression, and certain incidental vague allusions in the 
writings of the ancient Greeks, it has been alleged, and a nian^of 
learning like Dutens could even write an erudite but singu- 
larly erroneous book to prove” that they had aHtIcipated lli^' 
greatest scientific discoveries of modern times.” For example, 
it has been argued that Empedocles, Democritus, Pythagoras 
and Ehito were perfectly acquainted with the doctrine of 
gnvvitatioii ; and, by dint of forced translations, something 
coincident in expression with the Newtonian theory is certainly 
elicited.” But, as has been unanswerably replied, Newton’s 
incomparable discovery was not a vayue yuess ; it wes a positive 
demonstration. He did not simply assert the fact of gravita- 
tion, he discovered the laws of its action.” Palcy, in speaking 
of the clear, unhesitating, emphatic style in which the doctrine 
of tlie soul’s immortality is announced in scripture, as compared 
with the doubts, conjectures, and perplexed inquiries of the 
heathen, thus proceeds : — it is idle to say that a future stJi^e " 
had been discovered already : — it had been discovered as the 
Copevnican system was ; — it was one guess among 'many. He 
alone discovers, who [iroves.” 

So, in the spirit of these remarks, and without any intended 
or implied comparison as to the relative importance fif the 
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different subjects would we also say, with reference to the 
claims of Captain Macpherson and his predecessors, as 
regards the //r^md central principle of his proposed scheme for 
the abolition of human sacrifice among the Khonds. That 
principle, as expounded by him — seized with a firm, steady 
and comprehensive grasp — deduced as an inevitable corollary 
from observed facts and shewn to be at once applicable and 
potent, — does not appear, so far as we can learn, to have been 
even so much as casually or hypothetically hinted at, or incident- 
ally announced, or asserted in the passing form of a probable 
guess, by any that preceded him in the work. The lion’ble 
]\lr. Kussel, in the second of his admirable Reports,* distinctly 
declared, that “ it had been hitherto our policy to take no part 
in the internal broils of the hill Zemindars and their subjects, 
who have been left to settle their differences in tlieir own 
way.” And amid the valuable suggestions which he offers, 
there is none recommendatory of a change of such policy. 
Lieut. Hill, in his able Report of the 2nd July, 1838, — when 
drawing tlic attention of Government to the very deplorable 
state to which the Kalahundy country was reduced, chiefly by 
civil dissentions and quarrels among the members of the Ruling 
family, — states, tlxit, in his repeated interviews with the 
individuals between whom these unfortunate quarrels existed, 
both parties earnestly entreated that their claims might bo 
decided by an European authority; and both professed their 
willingness to give security, for abiding by that decision in good 
fiiith.”t But this is the statement of an isolated fact which 
is connected with no general conclusion, still less with any 
scheme or proposal for the extinction of sanguinary rites 
among the Khonds. Major Campbell, in his capacity as |iead 
assistant to the Governor’s Agent in Goomsur, was often callpd 
on to decide cases in which Khonds were concerned who had 
become British subjects by the annexation of such portion 
of their teriitory as was included in the Goomsur Zeinindary, 
— But we find no trace of his deducing from these decisions 

* Dated, 11th May, 1837. 

t It must, however, be a bond fide European, iind one, too, armed with dis- 
cretionary authority to decide in equity and without the formalities of u Law Court. 
3Ir. Hill gives a case which, by contrast, serves to illustrate this point. The 
Eilfl)pcan authorities h:f?ing left Ryepore, the younger brother of the Rajah lodged 
a complaint against him with the Subah. Both parties were summoned to appear 
before him, and both appeared in Kachery. The younger brother having stated 
his case, the Rajah was called on to reply. He spoke indignantly at theinsult 
which had been ofered to him in being thus cited like a common criminal to appear 
in Kachery to answer the complaint of a younger brother, and refused to give 
any reply to the statement made ; but retiring from the Subah’s presence to his 

rf*iiiflonp« in nrAnni*A ho thnf himvaJf tnifh n I 
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any principle wliicli might be turned to account in the format 
tion of a Meriah-abolition scheme. Even in one of the very 
last of his excellent and statesman-likc minutes on the subject. 
Lord Elphinstone does not venture farther than to say, that, 
as our intercourse became more frequent, it would hardly 
be possible for us to avoid taking an interest in 'die political 
relations of the chiefs towards each other, and towards the 
Hill tribes who inhabit the neighbouring country, but who 
hardly acknowledge their power.” Ilow far short this dim 
expectation of an ultimate contingency, that might lead to 
our ‘^taking an interest in the political relations of the chiefs 
towards each other, &c.” comes of the substance and form ol’ 
Captain Macphcrsoii’s proposition, is too transparently obvious 
to need any illustrative remark. 

It remains, then, that to Ca[>tain Maepherson we must 
award the indisputable merit of a j)crfcct originality in his 
conception of the governing principle of a plan for the 
extirpation of human sacrifices among the Klionds. The 
application of force is out of the question. J3ut inllucnce, 
gradually verging into supremacy, must be ac([uircd. This 
can only be expected in the way of an equivalent for sub- 
stantial benefits conferred. As expcricnrvC and observation 
prove that, of all social wants, the ^remt of ja.^tlce is actually 
felt to be the f/reafest, this inestimable boon, in conjunction 
with other subsidiary favours, ought to be conferred through 
the instrumentality of an agent, bearing the credentials of the 
Sirhavy or Supreme Govornment of India — an agent entrusted 
with exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of the Khoiid 
tribes, and neighbouring Zemindars, with rclerenco to all 
points involved in their complicated Khond relationships — 
aq agent, moreover, deeply conversant with the spirit and 
usages of Khond institutions, and able to administer sub- 
stantial justice in forms not unsiiitcd to Khond ideas, not un- 
intelligible to Kliond comprehension, and not violently and 
needlessly contradictory to Khond habits and customs. And, 
finally, let the paramount influence which such an agent would 
be sure to acquire over a rude and barbarous, but, in many 
respects, simile and unsojdiisticatcd race, as their acknowledged 
greatest benefactor, be brought to bear with gentle but resist- 
less energy on the abandonment of the moftt abhorrent, hv.t 
demonstrably the most gratuitously useless of all their reli- 
gious rites. 

Captain Maepherson’s views were founded on a personal obser- 
vation of the social and religious characteristics of the Khonds. 
They were wrought out by himself us the result of independent 
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research and actual experience. They are on this account the 
more creditable to their author, and intrinsically the more va- 
luable. They may also be well regarded as eminently philoso- 
phical — admirably accordant with tlie conclusions of the sjiccu- 
lative or discursive faculty, as well as the authentic records of 
past history. 

That man is formed to be a social being is a truism. Jii 
him the principle of sociality is instinctive. This principle is 
first developed in the domestic union. It is next extended and 
manifests itself in the varied family relationsliips. Of these 
the source and nourisher is mutual affection. But whenever 
the social principle, as has been well observed, ‘‘ extendvs be- 
yond the family, as it naturally tends to do, it dcvclopcs a new 
idea — that of Justice, or securing to every person his individual 
riglit. Man does not create the relation of right, it comes 
into existence at the same instant with society.” And so- 
ciety, wliethcr more or less perfectly organized, is founded on 
right, it follows that the upholding and cnibreing that right,” 
must be one great object of society — an object of increasing 
interest and importance, at every progressive stage towards the 
highest summit of civilization. Now, it must be seen, by refer- 
ring to the IXth No. of this work, that the Khonds are not loose, 
scattered, isolated, wandering savages — that, tliough unhappily 
possessing many barbarous practices, tliey yet retain many pri- 
jiiillvc ideas, with a loosely coherent form of organized society, 
framed after the ancient patriarchal model. To the mainte- 
^ijince of this hereditary form, to which they are passionately 
attached, in any adeipiate degree, the enforcement of right 
or, more generally, the administration of justice, is indispensa- 
ble. But the provision for securing tliis earnestly deside^rated 
end, is one of the most defective an^ incommensurate parls^ of 
all their institutions. Hence their keen appreciation of the 
value of such a boon, if judiciously conferred, and the boimd- 
lessness of •the resulting gratitude to\vards the party which 
niiglit bo instrumental in confering it. And licnce, loo, the 
extent and intensity of the influence for good, which such a 
benefactor might legitimately exercise over them. 

The records yf liistory, both ancient and modern, will fur- 
nish numberless examples of the keenness with which tribes, 
*^/t sunk into iftter savagism, can appreciate the value and 
importance of justice, and the eagerness witli which they can 
sue for it, from whatever quarter it may reasonably be expected 
to be obtained. -Looking to modern times, we arc informed 
by Mr. Kolfti that, iu his recent examination of the Lidiaa 
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Archipelago, lie found the islanders invariably engaged in 
war, and, conscious of the mutual sufferings they inflicted on 
themselves, most of them expressed anxiety that the Dutch icould 
establish their supremacy over all parties^ and become umpires in 
their quarrels.^^ Looking at ancient times, we find Herodotus, 
as quoted by Goguet, telling us, that the Medes, after having 
shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, were some time without 
any form of Government. They soon became a prey to the 
most horrid excesses and disorders. There was among them 
a man of great prudence and wisdomy named Dejocces. The 
Medes very often applied to him to decide their differences. 
Dejoeces heard their complaints, and determined their disputes. 
His wisdom and discernment soon gained him the esteem of the 
whole country where he lived. They came even from other parts 
of Aledea. to implore his assistance. But at last being oppressed 
by the multiplicity of affairs which increased every day, he 
retired. Confusion and disorder instantly returned. The 
Medes held a public assembly, in which it was unanimously 
agreed, that the only means of putting an end to their calamities^ 
icc/s, to elect a king. The choice fell upon Dijoeces.^' In the 
present state of the Khond tribes the spirit and substance of 
these remarks — embodying the wishes and experience of modern 
Asiatic islanders and ancient Asiatic Medes — may, mutatis 
iimtandisy with strict propriety, be literally applied to them. 
Torn and distracted by interminable feuds and sanguinary quar- 
rels, which tliey have no means of adjusting, except by farther 
unavailing violence and bloodshed ; and wearied and worn ou<’ 
by the dreariness, insecurity, and utter hopelessness of such 
an anarchical state of things ; — they seem fully prepared to 
have, the proffered good offices of a duly accredited British 
agent, if endowed with great wisdom and prudence,” with 
as much hearty good will as the Medes of old welcomed the ser- 
vices of Dejceces. »And were the decisions of the agent as sa- 
tisfactory as were those of Dejceces of old, why should not the 
result be correspondent ? If, in order to put an end to their 
calamities,” they did not unanimously resolve to elect him as 
their king ^ — seeing that he would be precluded by allegiance 
to his own sovereign fi;om yielding to any such requisition, — 
might they not be expected, in imitation of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago islanders with respect to the Dutch, erv^nestly to reqirCtJt 
him, in the name and on behalf of his own government, to 
“establish its supremacy over all parties, and become sole 
umpire in their quarrels?’’ And this grand consummation 
being once realized, in a way so productive of peace, so 
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trladdcned Avitli the prospect of permanent security, and so 
iVaiin:ht with inultitmlinous collateral benefits, — the realization 
of ail other legitimate objects could not fall gradually to follow 
in its train. 

Having thus unfolded, as fully as our limits can well admit 
of, the general scheme of oj^eratlon proposed by Captain Mac- 
j)hcrson, both in its guiding principles and leading details, we 
must return to our narrative. 

After returning from liis expedition into the south western 
and previously unvisited Khond districts, — shattered in health, 
but richly laden with new information and experience — the agent 
j)rocecdcd to the Eastern districts of Goomsur, now become a 
Eritisli province, to examine into the state of affairs in that 
quarter. The four Hill districts of this province occupied by 
Khonds are Hara Mntah, Athara Mutah, liodzoghoro, and 
Chokapad. As regards the general civil order and tranquillity 
of these tracts of country he was enabled to report favoiH’ably. 
When the province became British, public peace had been main- 
tained. The hap[)y result was, a great diminution of the amount 
of bloodshed ; contests had been on a small scale ; and the 
murderous axe had been rarely used. Numerous decisions 
of questions of diiputed right had been passed by the local 
authority. These had taken effect, for the most part from 
tlie weight of our authority, and from their justice alone — 
no agency having been employed to execute them, but that 
of Sam Bisayc, the principal Khond Chief. But when justice 
^viis thus, in any instance, administered, it was simply for 
its own sake, and by way of accomplishing what was in 
itself an important end, without any direct or immediate 
reference to the attainment of other ulterior and equally impor- 
tant ends, such as the abolition of Jlic Merlah sacrifice. 'J^ho 
consequence was, that, as regarded the extinction of this 
sanguinary rite, little or no real progress had been made, 
though fortsix years the Khouds had been British subjects, 
and various efforts had been made by Government authorities 
"towards its suppression. Major Campbell, after ascending 
the Ghats in January 1841, to ascertain the state of things, 
was obliged to Report, that matters appeared rather to assume 
a retrogressive aspect — that the intention to continue the sacrifice 

human victimB existed loiih undiminished force^^ — that per- 
suasion and remonstrance had not had the anticipated effect ” — 
and that Mess more decided measures were adopted^ the Meriah 
sacrifice would not eease^ though it might not be performed openlg,^^^ 


* See Calcutta Review ^ No. XII. p. 72. 
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What these more decided measures” were meant to be, wc 
may safely infer from an expression employed two years before 
by the same gentleman. In his Report of January 1839, he 
says, the more I see of the Khonds the more is my opinmi con-* 
firmed^ thaty unless we address ourselves to their fearsy as well as 
io their better feelinySy our steps for the suppression of the Meriah 
Pujali will he slow indeed.'''^ * Captain Miller had prcvioUwsly de- 
clared, that, in the rescue of liunian victims, force and intimi- 
dation were the means that he employcd.”t And, subsequently. 
Colonel Ousely, with the blunt energy of a soldier, ‘fearlessly 
declared his conviction that the only nryunient’^^ the 

Khonds could understand y"* was that which would be “ sup- 
ported by force ; while Mr. Mills, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack, gave vent to his own impression of the apparently 
insuperable difficulties, by putting on record the memorable 
deliverance, viz. conciliatory means alone will not 
EFFECT the suppression OF THE RITE. KoRCE MUSI’ PRE- 
CEDE CONCILIATION. ”§ Seeing, then, that neither the argu- 
ment of force had been applied, on the one hand, nor the ar- 
gument of clearly appreciated and permanently guaranteed 
benefits on the other, wc need scarcely be surprized at Major 
Campbell’s report, that the intention to cantliuic the sacrifice 
of human victims existed with undirninished force.” 

Such was believed, by Major Campbell and others, to be 
the state of feeling among the Khonds of Goomsur, at the time 
when Caj)tain Maepherson returned from his expedition to the 
{South Western districts — a state of feeling, the existence o^‘ 
Avhich the searching inquiries of the latter soon tended to place 
licyoiul the possibility of a doubt. In his report, dated loth 
August, 1842, Captain Maepherson thus writes: — 

The Khonds of the tracts' of Bara Mulah and Athara Mutali stato, 
that after the Goornsur^war in 1S36, they believed that the Goveniuicnt 
was determined to suppress the sacrifice. In the bc'^inniii^ of 1S38, they 
f^avc a formal pledge to discontinue the rite, but not of thtir free will, or 
bclievinjy the practice to be in any deforce exceptionable in reason or in jus- 
tice, but in compliance with the orders of the Government as reiirescntciJ 
to them, with the consequences of refusal, by Sarn Hisaye of llodzoghoro, 
then lately set over them. This jiledge they never regarded as in any 
deforce binding, and they never observed it, while it was not observed by 
Sam Bivsaye. But the rite was discontinued within their limits to a great 
extent from the fear of punishment, although it jyas still occasioi^.}f 5 ' ■ 
performed in public, and fiequently in private. Finding that no piinish- 
ineiitjbl lowed its practice, and seeing it freely performed in the adjoining 
district of Sam Bisaye, it has been gradually resumed witli all the old 

• 

* See ('alcutta Review^ No. XII. p. 7i. t See Calnitla Review^ No. XII. p. Tj.S. 

X See CatcuCia lietmo, No. XII. p. § See VakuUa Rcvicic, No. XT. p. S8, 
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forms. And this year it has been performerl every where and for the most 
part publicly, with little or no apprehension of consenuenecs. Fourteen 
or fifteen public sacrifices have been offered in the three districts of Athara 
Mulah, Bara Mutab, and Hodzoghoro, and large preparations are now 
making for future offerings. 

Whether or not the whole number of Khond offerings was diminished 
during the pt?i*iod in which the sacrifice was partly suppressed, and partly 
converted into a secret rite, in these districts, it is difficult to determine. 

1 have been able to discover no Khond resident in them who professes to 
have, in any year, actually gone without the flesh for his land. And the 
few non-sacrificiiig Khonds of the border, whom I have had an o])portu- 
riity to question, and who abstain from the water of land that has been 
])ollntcd with human blood within the year, assure me that there was no 
where, in tliose tracts, any interval of purity.” 

Another fjict, of the ufmost importance as regards the un- 
derstanding of the future consequences of events, brouglit to 
light, at the same time, by Captain Maepherson, was, that 

Sam Bisayc, his finnily, and Hindu dependents in Hodzoghoro, 
Averc reganlcd by the Khonds, and, in ])oint of fact, were, 
limit svpportcrs (jf the rite.^'^ By referring to the ninth num- 
ber of this work, page B7, it will be seen what the title 
“ Bisayc ” indicated. It was conferred on the great chief who 
4o()d in the twofold relation of ‘federal Patriarcli of a cluster 
[)f Khond tribes,”^ and Agent for Khond affairs’’ to the 
neighbouring Zemindar-Tlajah. At tlic time of the outbreak 
if the Coonisur war, Dora Bisaye was the person who held 
tills twofold ottice, in connection with the Zemiudar-Kajah and 
Hill Khond tribes of Goomsur. Being a rebel, his office was 
forfeited, and himself ultimately sentenced to perpetual impri- 
sonment. At the coinnionecmciit of the war, Sam Bisayc was 
simply cliief of one of the Khond tribes, occupying the district 
of Hodzoghoro. During the first year of the war his conduct 
proved treacherous in the highest degree.* But having bcliavcd 
better, and, indeed, having reiidercfl some important services 
during the second year of the war, he wa^ by way of recom- 
jiense, tliong^li not without strong misgiving on the [lart of Mr. 
liussel, invested with the oflice of the late Dora Bisaye, 
and duly constituted, with much pomp and ceremonial, head 
of all the Khond tribes of Goomsur. In i-cporting tliis 
fact to his Government in May 1837, Mr. llusscl said, ^‘It 
may perhaps b(? thought that the conduct of this man, 
(during the first jiart of the late insurrection, attaches too 
much suspicion to his character, to justify the confidence 
now repose^ in him ; ” and then goes on to shew, that in the 
very peculiar state, of things, a better choice could not, on the 


* See Calcutta Bevmcj No* IX* p. lG-17. 
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whole, be more expediently made. Captain Maepherson, how- 
ever, now found himself obliged, as the result of his inquiries, 
to report that this powerful chief had, times and ways without 
number, abused the confidence which had been so generously 
and undeservedly placed in him. 

As already stated, he entrusted by the local British 
authority with the execution of their judicial decisions. In 
implementing this responsible trust, he was charged by all the 
Khonds, with having taken bribes, when it was possible, from 
every party to every dispute.” And when spoken to on the 
subject, by Captain Maepherson, not as a matter of grave 
charge, but as a matter of universal notoriety, he simply and 
coolly replied, that it was necessary that he should do so, for 
the support of his family.” While lending himself to injustice 
generally, whenever he could hope to profit by it, he, on one 
occasion, went so far as to bring the country under his superin- 
tendence to the brink of a ruinous conflict, for the trifling 
bribe of a pair of pistols, which a Patriarch had come by in 
the Goomsur war, and which Sam Bisaye had long coveted I 

With respect to the Meriah sacrifice, his conduct was alike 
base and treacherous. To the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment he owed his exalted situation, dignities and privileges, 
wealth and power. Well did ho know how much that Govern- 
ment had at heart the abolition of the cruel Meriah rite. lie 
had solemnly engaged to assist it in the carrying out of all its 
wishes and ameliorative plans. And yet, in s|)itc of his obli- 
gations and his promises, he was found to be the chief obstrucr 
tion to its benevolent designs. The fiicts being too notorious 
for denial, he admitted to Captain Maephersom, without any 
hesit^-tion or difficulty, that three public sacrifices had lately 
taken j)lacc, with his sanction, in Ilodzoghoro ; ” while his son 
avowed that at some of these he had himself taken the fii’st 
part.” He admitted, that in his own country, there were at 
least thirty intended victims in confinement ; wHle he was 
convicted by the evidence of the whole Khoud population, of 
“ exacting a present to permit each sacrifice.” Indeed, so glar- 
ing was the notoriety of this fact, that, when personally brought 
home to him, he did not attempt to deny the general truth 
of this heavy and grievous charge.” After such disclosures 
we need scarcely wonder at the following entry in Capta-Vf' 
Maepherson’s official report : — 

** Having grown old as the hereditary Hindu minister of the gods of 
Ilodzoghoro, and as the Bisaye or manager of its affairs with the zemindars 
and with otlier tribes, and thence being mixed up with all its obligations 
and feuds, and having, necessarily, no ideas of public or private justice 
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l)iit tliose of the Khonds, or those of the tyrannies of the Hill Rajahs,—! 
do not think that there were j^rownds for expecting, that when placed in 
his present pos]tion, removed from observation and from all immediate 
checks, he would be found a willing or a sincere agent for the overthrow of 
the Khond superstition, or a faithful minister of a better system of justice. 
And, in fact, his superstition, his cupidity, and his extreme obstinacy of 
temper, naturally acquiring strength witq age, now present important ob- 
stacles to the attainment of our objects.” 

Such was the unpromising and uninviting aspect of Kliond 
alTairs when Captain Maepherson commenced his labours as 
Agent, with very circumscribed authority, in the Hill country 
of Goomsur. But, strong in his conviction of the rcctitudo 
of his own intentions and the bencvolenee of liis own motives, 
and upborne by an undoubting faith in the general adaptation 
and efficacy of his well digested and long matured plans, — he 
resolved, with cheerfulness and alacrity, to attempt all which 
his very limited powers would allow. 

The administration of justice. In accordance generally with 
Kliond ideas and usages, and with a distinct view to the establish* 
inent of authority and the ultimate abolition of the Mcriah sacri ' 
lice, being the grand central and vital doctrine of his system, he 
did not wait till cases of disputed rights presented themselves for 
settlement. He iwited, and, in every lawful way, encouraged 
the bringing of such cases to him at once for adjustment, when- 
ever they might arise. Accordingly he soon found himself 
tlioroughly engrossed with the duties of his assumed office as 
umpire. Causes flowed in upon him ; and to their equitable 
settlement lie gave himself with indefatigable energy and 
untiring perseverance. Nor did he labour in vain. He soon 
had the unspeakable consolation of witnessing the fruit of 
his labours, in the general satisfaction which his decisions 
gave, and the general confidence, jvhich, in consequence, Jie 
succeeded in inspiring in the naturally suspicious and obdu- 
rate breasts of the Khonds. Of his method of procedure he 
furnishes us* with one specimen in detail; and as it will help 
to convey a better idea of the state of feeling among the 
Khonds, and his way of consulting it without injurious com- 
promise, we may here quote the entire statement : — 

** Major Campbel^ in the be^innin^ of this year, settled by an amicable 
arrangement, confirmed by a solemn promise, a dispute betwixt two 
4^nche8 of the Cretingia tribe, in the course of which two men had 
already fallen upon either side. The heads of one of these branches, how- 
ever, named Lando Mulllk and Comti Mullik, immediately afterwards 
gained Sam Dtsaye by presents, and determined to renew the contest. The 
people of Athara Mu tab were nearly equally divided as the allies of the 
contending parties who are of a non-sacrificing tribe from the South. Sain 
Bisaye now sent messengers to the tribes which were opposed to his 
fi'iends,«threatening them with the vengeance of the Government if they 
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moved in the adjusted quarrel, while the partiasans of the other party were, 
Rt the same lime, secretly encouraged to prepare to strike a blow ; a sudden 
attack was made in which six persons of the branch, which, relying for 
protection upon our authority, had neglected measures to protect itself, 
were cruelly slain. The tribes allied to it, highly incensed by the deception 
of Sam Bisaye and its consequences, prepared to avenge them. Sam Bisaye, 
alarmed at the length to which matters were proceeding, then did all that 
was possible, with the aid of another sirdar, from the low country, to 
allay the storm, and it was fortunately kept under until iny arrival. Had 
this not been effected, a conflict must have arisen involving at least the 
whole great district of Athara Miitah in deadly strife, which must have 
been fatal to the hope of accomplishing at present any of the objects of the 
Government, of which joettce is plainly the first condition. 

I investigated this matter in the presence of the chutr people of Athara 
M fitah, and they, with the parties, and Sam Bisaye, gave their evidence, 
and stated their opinions freely upon every point. All were agreed as to 
the facts of the case. And in these discussions, I must observe, that the 
desire of peace was plainly the leading idea in every mind. The greatest 
happiness which we seek for, said all the patriarchs, “ is this, that the only 
axe known in Athara Mutah shall be the wood-axe, and that every man 
shall enjoy his owm in peace.’' 'J’he complaining parties sj)oke out ])lainly 
and truly. They said that they had suffered this affliction entirely from the 
Government’s not having protected them, while it had prevented them, 
through Sam Bisaye — by whose w'arning to their allies both these and they 
w'ere deceived — from protecting themselves, which they were perfectly able 
to have done ; and all present went with them, 

J trust that the inode in which I have acted in thifl- case, under the con- 
straint of circumstances wholly diflorcnt from any that are contemplated by 
our laws, will be a[)provcd. 

The matter was plainly to lie dealt with upon the broadest view of the 
circumstances, and with reference to our general objects. It was obviously 
necessary to demonstrate, that the first object of the Government was to 
establish /)c«cc, and also, that what its authority had bound, was not to 1 j 
unloosed. But war betwixt branches of tribes is necessarily, in no degree 
criminal in the sight of the Khonds, The institutions which render it at 
once unnecessary and unlawful, do not exist amongst them ; and we have 
not declared it criminal. Its punishment as a crime in this case, would 
therefore, have been quite unintelligihlo to them, would have been impossi- 
ble with justice, with reference to the iiuinbers concerned, and would have 
put an end to confidence in our views of justice, as necevssary for the pre- 
servation of the peace. I have simply imprisoned the twq^chief offenders 
at Novvgaum until security shall be obtained for their conduct, or until the 
state of Society shall warrant their release, and I do not conceive that they 
should be the object of farther proceedings. The effect of their confine- 
ment has been most satisfactory. They are constantly visited by the Khonds ; 
all parties concur in .the justice of their punishment as excitors of discord, 
and as breakers of faith wifh the Government, and express themselves 
with freedom to them respecting it : and they have no reply but that thev,^ 
acted in the old way, misled by Sara Bisaye.’' T^e decisions formally 
passed by the local authority, which were tending to give way, stand firm. 
ThoK,3 since passed have been promptly obeyed ; all has been tranquillity, 
confidence, and good feeling; and the number and the variety of matters 
which have since been brought by the Khonds for settlement have been 
endless. It will, I hope, he possible to liberate the confined patriarchs with 
good effect a few months hence.” ^ 
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Having thus succeeded, at an earlier period than^ in his most 
^anguine mood, he had ever ventured to anticipate, in gaiuing 
the confidence of* thcbc wild and barbarous, though, in many 
respects, simple and unsophiscated people, he next began, in 
terms of his appointment, to make cautious inquisition into 
tlic all-important matter of the abolition of human sacrifice. 
He addressed himself first to the Khonds of Bara Mutah. At 
Ills express invitation, the Patriarchs and men of influence 
came and remained with him at Nowgaum for above a fort- 
night. The time ^vas spent in discussing every point connected 
with their situation, their religion, their relations with other 
Khonds, and to the Government. Ilia chief or primary object 
was to ascertain exactly their ideas and feelings, and to com- 
municate to them a few^ distinct conceptions of the general 
views of the Government towards them. He was anxious to 
nvoid tlie formal consideration of future arrangements with 
them, until he should be able to visit tlic Hill country with adc- 
(|ua(c p<)wcr to complete them. Such reticence with respect 
to the future was soon found, however, to be impossible ; nei- 
ther did it, at length, appear to be desirable, entirely to avoid 
the contemplation of prospective measures. In the end, as the 
I’csnlt of friendly U.it almost interminable discussions, various 
definite propositions were made to him, indicative of the 
willingness of the Khonds to relinquish the rite of human 
sacrifice, ui)on certain conditions of which the more material 
were the following : — 

• “That they shall he received into the immediate protection of the Govern- 
ment, and shall always obtain justice from it. 

That if any Khond of Bara Miitah shall infrinf^e the engagement to 
abstain from the sacrifice, and from the use of human flesh, he shall suffer 
very severe punishment at the hands of the Government, as such an infi ac- 
tion, besides being a breach of faith with th* Government and with his ofiui 
I^cople, may involve the latter in ruin from the wrath of their gods. 

That the Khonds shall be at liberty to sacrifice birtfaloes, monkies, goats, 
&c. to their deities, with all the solemnities which are now observed on oc- 
casions of human sacrifice. 

The Khonds of Bara Mutah promise to abstain from the great rite in 
perfect freedom from fear or constraint, seeking to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the constant protection and the justice above specified. But they beg 
permission to say, thjt if Sam Bisaye and theJvhonds of Hodzoghoro shall 
he allowed to continue the sacrifice, the difficulty of abstinence from it upon 
part will be so very greatly increased, that it is a question with them, 
Aether it will be possible for them to observe absolute abstinence at least 
for more than five years.’^ ^ 

Tlic proposers of these terms were then sent back to their 
hills, there to reconsider them, and to submit them to the Coun- 
cils of the tribes. They were so submitted ; and in eight days, 
the Agent was informed that they were “ universally agreed to.’' 
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He had rcasen to believe that this spontaneoush/ proffered agree- 
ment was made in sincerity, and that some ground was thereby 
afforded on which to act. Still, on this subject, by w^ay of pre- 
caution, he deemed it proper to record the following calm, 
candid, and moderate remarks : — ^ 

I estimate at a low rate the power of barbarous men to emancipate 
themselves from the bonds of ancient superstition. Permanent abstinence 
from the vital ordinances of a deity, the faith in whose omnipotence ia 
unshaken, is, I conceive, entirely beyond the strength of men, supported 
only by the few and iin])erfcctly perceived reasons and by the comparatively 
weak and superficial feelings which at present iniliience these people, the 
most advanced of whom look tremblingly to the multiplication of their 
lesser sacrifices, and to the shelter of the plea of virtual constraint by our 
authority, as a compensation, or an apology for the omission of their 
chief rite. The punishment of the breach of an obligation so to abstain 
is plainly a matter of great difficulty. liut when the general state of opi- 
nion and feeling shall, through the operation of the influences which we 
can ap|)ly, render it advisable and possible any where to deter individuals 
from this worship by punishment, there is fortunately room to hope that it 
may be done effectually, as tlie Khonds apprehend from their gods tem- 
poral punishments alone, which, or their equivalents, we can employ.’’ 

He next communicated with the tribes of Athara Mutah. 
Nineteen out of their twenty-one Patriarchs of branches came 
and remained for some time with him. One df the chiefs who did 
not appear (the Patriarch of Loheringiah) sent a representa- 
tive and an apology ; theother (the chief of Cottingiali) offered 
no excuse. The ideas and feelings of these people differed very 
materially, hi their details^ from those of the Khonds of Para 
Mutah, to whom they are in every point of view inferior^ 
Although Captain Macplierson was, in their case also, very 
anxious to waive the consideration of distinct arrangements for 
the ftiturc, these Patriarchs, after very long and anxious discus- 
sions upon almost every subject to which their knowledge or 
their imaginations reached, could not be prevented from qffer^ 
ing to rolinquisli the rite of sacrifice, upon the condition of 
their receiving protection and peace and justice front the Govern- 
mentt^ 

They were then requested to return home, in order to sub- 
mit the question to the Tribes and their Councils ; and they 
left, in the confident assurance, that they would be able to 
send in their victims in a few days, in token of their gencr^ 
consent. As was anticipated, however, theVr people were 
to he so easily swayed. There was at first much and even 
strenuous opposition. But at the end of seven weeks, Captain 
Maepherson received the intimation that' ^‘all were finally 
agreed,’^ with the exception of the people of Loheringiah and 
Cottingiah, whose Patriarchs had absented themselves when 
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originally summoned, and who now declared that they would 
jiot abandon their ancient worship.” The evil genius of* Sam 
JJisayo had been at work with these people and their chiers, 
whose country borders on Hodzoghoro. An agent of Jiis was 
actually foujid to be resident among these two Branch Tribes ; 
and it could not be doubted that, under his malign influence, 
they were prevailed upon to assume an hostile attitude. The 
victims, scattered throughout the tracts occupied by the other 
nineteen tribes, with the exception of about a dozen, were 
punctually delivered up to Captain Maepherson. 

Success, so great and unexpected, might well have elated the 
mind of the agent, and hurried him impetuously forward in 
Ills new career. But he knew when and where to pause, as 
well as where and when energetically to operate. His ardour 
was only matched by his prudence; and his activity by his 
penetrating foresight. Hitherto every step had been taken 
with the greatest circumspection and caution. Knowing that 
it was vain to attempt to reach the body of the people other- 
wise than through their own venerated chiefs, he judiciously 
sent for these, with the view of indoctrinating their minds with 
liis own views and wishes. Knowing, at the same time, from 
the constitution of Khond society, that the chiefs, of themselves, 
could decide nothing authoritatively for their respective tribes, 
and that any decision binding on the tribe could only emanate 
from an assembled council of chiefs and people, he, as judici- 
ously, sent back the Patriarchs to consult with their followers. 
5\nd now, while burning with desire to push on the advantage 
he had gained, he, at the same time, was resolutely determined 
to do nothing rashly. He longed to advance with rapid pace 
to the realization of his fondest wdshes ; but, fearful of making a 
false step and keenly alive to the fatal consequences that might 
ensue therefrom, he deliberately reined in liis zeal, — preferring 
to walk slowly for the sake of treading sufely. He had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hold of the people of tlie two principal 
Khond districts of Goomsur, which promised a great and per- 
manent triumph, and his purpose ^vas to devote himself to 
the strengthening of that hold, in order to secure a firm step- 
ping stone for after progress, rather than, by premature efforts, 
run the risk of failure and its disastrous issues elsewhere. By 
titesc and such lilfe considerations was his conduct now regula- 
ted. With the people of Chokapad, the third of the lijiond 
districts of ©oomsur, there had of late been little communication. 
Judging from the? demeanour of the few of its Patriarchs 
whom he had seen, he shrew’^dly inferred that their minds were 
not qiiitc prepared for the free discussion of their religion, as 
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of any other vital subject ; aiul so he made up his mind to wait 
a more favourable opportunity for dealing with them. In like 
manner from flie character, position and known antagonism of 
Sam Bisayc, he felt that there would bo extreme difficulty in 
dealing with him and his people. In order to such effective 
dealing, he felt that it was necessary to ascertain exactly the 
ideas and feelings, upon many subjects, of the Khonds and 
Hindus of iSam’s own district, and of the tracts beyond, where 
he had influence —and this, by direct communication with them, 
which the wily chief lately prevented by the most jealous pro- 
hibition of their approach to him. When such full information 
was obtained, a decided course should be resolved upon. In the 
meanwhile, the greatest care should be taken to prevent him 
from formally assuming the character toAvards which his actions 
tended, — tliat of liead of the determined votaries of the ancient 
ritual. Having ascertaiiicd that the people of the two recusant 
tribes of Athara INIutah liad resolved to sacrifice several victims 
at the return of next full moon ; and being duly apprized by 
the Patriarchs of the other tribes, that, if these sacrifices 
should be permitted, all or nearly all their peoj>le would be 
strongly tempted to break through their weak resolutions 
and share in the flesh ; — he turned his most sovious attention sim- 
ply to the adoption of measures to prevent these and other public 
offerings, Avithout alienating the minds of tlie inhabitants of the 
tracts with which he had not yet communicated. 

Having noAv done all Avhich, Avith his limited powers, it Avas 
competent for him to undertake, and a great deal more than, 
in so short a time and Avith such incommensurate means, 
could well have been anticipated ; and having, above all, been 
now. privileged, though under very disadvantageous circuni- 
stonces, to exemplify the lAature and demonstrate the efficacy 
of his proposed plan of grappling with the Meriah difficulty, 
by partially reducing it to practice ; — he resolved to address 
Government aiieAv on the subject. He could not but feel 
that he might noAV do so, Avith enhanced effect. He came 
forward, no longer as a mere theorist hoAvcver sound, but as 
ail experimentalist Avho had actually verified the soundness 
of the theory, to the utmost, Avhich the inadequacy of tho 
means at his disposal, could possibly allow. His schen^^ 
viewed as a theory, Avas not a mere ingenKnis hypothesia-^^" 
mcr^ conjecture or guess. It was, from the first, based on 
actually observed facts, and direct inevitable refel’ences from 
these facts; wise men might, therefore, not be ashamed or 
afraid to take it up and try it, lest it might firove an utter 
chimera. But noAV, when tested and authenticated by results 
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wl)ich proved its applicability and power, it did not need the 
sagacity of the pre-eminently wise to detect its merits, or 
the advocacy of the astutely subtle to secure it from obloquy or 
contfiiupt. It plainly stood forth as a veritable engine of 
unmistakable potency. And all that was required, was, that 
an enlightened and philanthropic Government would take it 
up in all its Latitude — give free scope for the full action of 
its power— judiciously regulate its varied movements — and 
then rejoice over the magnificent products which it seemed 
fitted to realize. 

To this object, therefore, Captain Maepherson now strenu- 
ously addressed himself. In so doing, he briefly, but in a 
masterly style, recapitulated the leading points and features 
of the former expositions of his plans. lie had before stated 
at length, that, — from the constitution and characteristic condi- 
tions of society among the Khond tribes, together with the 
spirit of their manners and habits of feeling, — the establish- 
ment of distinct relations with them as subjects, must prove 
the necessary basis of the authority by which we might 
hope to effect the suppression of the rite of liuman sacrifice — 
and that, by the combined application of the various species 
of influence, which might be addressed to them, through their 
wants and interests and through particular classes of society 
and individuals, that authority might be made adequate to the 
accomplishment of our purpose. The relations which he now 
proposed to establish, were, for the nearer tribes or those of 
Goomsur, submission to laws directly administered by us” — 
for those more remote, or beyond the British territory of 
Gooinsur, the practical acknowledgment of our supremacy.” 
How these objects were to be hopefully prosecuted and julti- 
mately attained, he again explains, and enforces in the fal- 
lowing strain : — 

“ Tke institutions of the Kkonds suffice, generally, to maintain order and 
security icithiim tribes ; hut no general authority exists to control these, or 
their branches, or powerful individuals, to determine questions of civil right 
between them, and to enforce its decisions; hence, Society is every where 
distracted by contests, animosities, and feuds. The Khonds, from the dis- 
tinctive circumstances of their social condition, have necessurity felt severely 
this great want, and hgve attempted to supply it. And wherever it has been 
possible from the nature of our intercourse with them, that confidence in the 
J, grader and the objysts of the Government .should have arisen, they have 
shewn a desire to receive a remedy for it at our hands. 

This great want, of a Civil jurisdiction capable of determining Society to 
order, 1 conctllve that we can supply to the most accessible of those tribes, 
in a form, and in a spirit suitable to their character and their circumstances ; 
fio that our authority shall, in virtue of its beneficial character, and 
through combination with other influences, become supreme. The remoter 
tribes, i9h€)i they shall pei'ceive that our objects are purely benevolent, and 
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bpneficial, will, 1 believe, readily receive the idea of its supremacy ; and will 
reyard yenernl subordination to it, leading to submission, not as an oppres- 
sive but as an elevating and a desirable connection. 

What is to be done then, in the first instance, is this, to establish our 
direct authority over the people of Bara Mutah and Athara M<itah as 
subjects, upon the basis of the administration of justice, while, we surround 
and combine this measure with all the other measures which I have else* 
where* enumerated, and, at the same time, assert our Supremacy, and extend 
our influence by every means that can be devised over the remoter tribes. 
The suppression of the rite of sacrifice being expected as a gradual result 
of the direct and indirect pi'essure of our authority, and of our various 
and accumulating influence. 

The view which I have formed as to the law to be administered in these 
districts, and the powers to be given to the local agency for its administra- 
tion, is this. We are to attempt, chiefly by engrafting our authority upon the 
institutions of these tribes, to give them justice, not only as an knd, 

BUT AS A CHIEF MEANS OP ACQUIRING THE DOMINION OVER THEM 
WHICH IS NECESSARY TO EFFECT OUR OBJECTS. ThoSC laWS milSt 

therefore, necessarily, be their own usages, with such modifications and 
additions calculated to advance those objects, as ever changing circum- 
stances shall dictate. Such laws, it seems plain that the local authority 
must determine as well as administer, while the Government can but pre- 
scribe the principles, — the spirit, and the modes in which it shall act. 

I beg leave, therefore, to suggest — 

That the K bonds, the Sourahs, and every class of inhabitants of the hill 
country within the Ganjam agency, shall be excepted from the operation of 
the instructions by Government for the administration in it of civil and 
criminal justice ; and that all persons residing elsewhere within the agency 
shall, in respect of the offence of trafficking in human victims, and that of 
buying or selling children unlawfully, be excepted from the operation of 
so much of those instructions as relates to criminal justice. 

That the local agency be instructed to administer civil and criminal 
justice to the population of the hill country, and to the persons residing 
elsewhere who are above excepted, according to equity, and to their usages 
and customs with a view to the accomplishment of the objects prescribed 
by the Government. The rules with respect to property held on tenures 
rcseiiibling the feudal to remain unchanged. The local authority to have 
pQVver to sentence to imprisomneiit with or without hard labour for six 
years, and to 195 strijies, and to carry into execution, and to remit, at any 
tune the whole or any "part of such sentence, without reference to superior 
authority ; but sanction to be required for the execution, or for the remis- 
sion of any higher punishment. The proceedings of the local authority to 
be submitted to the Government, not to the Foujdari Adalut, which 
cannot recognize the principles or the forms upon which they must be 
conducted. 

I beg leave to observe, that I propose these limits^ to the discretionary 

{ lower of the local agency, rather with reference to existing usage, than 
lecause I think it certain that higher penalties will be rarely required^-pe* 
that the opinion of the local officers must not deteftnine their necessity. 
The chief questions which will arise in these tracts may be thus classified. 

1 . ‘'Questions betwixt persons of diflerent tribes or branches of tribes 
relating to property in the soil, , 
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2 Questions hotwixt the same persons, relating to usages of marriage 
uid of concubinage. 

3. Breaches of the peace arising out of these two classes of questions. 

4. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus. 

5. -The sale and purchase of victims by Panwas and other castes not 
Hindus. ^ 

6. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus. 

7. The sacrifice of victims, or the use of the flesh of victims, by persons 
of each of these classes, 

1 Iiave already* laid before the Government the reasons which appear 
to me to require, that the Khond tracts of Boad and Dnspallah in the 
Cuttack District should be included in the same plan of operations with 
those of Goomsur. 

1 have instituted careful enquiries with respect to the procurers of victims, 
both below and above the Ghats in this quarter, and have obtained a list 
of most of the persons who are habitually engaged in this traffic. 1 have, 
at the same time, ascertained, that the Khond country of Goomsur, (and 
of course that of Boad) is supplied to a great extent with victims by Pan- 
was of the adjoining zemindarios of Nyaghur, Dusspallah, and Boad in the 
Cuttack distiict. 

I propose that energetic measures shall be immediately taken against the 
jirocurers of every class ; hut such measures will, under these ciiciimstan« 
ces, plainly avail nothing, if they shall he limited to the Ganjam district. 
The zemindaries of Nyaghur, Duspallah, and Boad, are far removed from 
the seat of the Magistracy in Cuttack, and their police is, I believe, entirely 
in the hands of the zemindars. I perceive no means of acting cfleetually 
upon the procurers resTding in them, but that of making the officers of this 
district, like the officers employed in suppressing Thuggee, Joint Magistrates 
111 Cuttack, and by giving the criminal tribunals of Ganjam and of Cuttack 
joint jurisdiction over persons accused of the ofl’ence of procuring victims 
in the three zemindaries which I have nara\3d. 

The agency which is required for the execution of the measures which I 
Suggest, is plainly the great difficulty. Had our exjicrience of the climate 
of the Ghats last year been less disastrous, I should have felt confident 
upon this point. But the few persons who then accompanied me to the 
Hills, to acquire experience are dead or disabled for this service, and 
the difficulty of finding for the future a succession of able and experienced 
instruments for a work which demands much ability, and much preparatif>n, 
which is repulsive to the best instructed castes, attractive to none, and so 
exceedingly dangerous, is not to be di8gui.sed. • 

My hope is tjiat the districts in which 1 now ])ropose to act may jirove 
to be less unhealthy than the other tracts ; that, with elephant carriage, 
very brief visits may be frequently made to them with safety ; that efliciency 
may be given to some instruments native to the climate ; and, from my late 
experience, that very much may be done effectually from the nearest safe 
points below the Ghats, I possess now, in a Jew men, if aided as I shall 
indicate, the means of attempting what I have proposed, to dispenvse justice 

Bara Mutah and Athara Mutab, and to communicate W'ilh the other 
districts in the mannft- required. 

It is plain, that the decisions of authority in these tracts must be Cc^^rieil 
into effect by instruments very carefully chosen and instructed. The paiks 
of the tracts lying undgr the Hills are alone, in any degree, fitted by local 
knowledge, and by constitution, for this work. The elite of these have 
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now fortunately been embodied for several years in the Company of Sebun- 
dies, and have learnt habits of discipline, and they are commanded by a son 
of the late Kajah of Souradah, who passed his youth in the Khond Country, 
and who, I believe, may be made, as his brother is already, an instrument 
of high value in carrying out this design. I propose, therefore, that for the 
present, fifty men, or one-half of this body, carefully selected from the 
whole, shall, with their officer, be assigned to this service. I do not think 
that it can be attempted successfully vi^ithout this aid. . 

With respect to the use of force it seems to me, that we must keep 
distinctly in view the risk of producing feelings of antipathy towards the 
Government in the nearer tracts to which alone it can be applied, which 
must be fatal at least to the hope of establishing influence in the districts 
beyond ; and the risk, that the Khonds, if force sshall be used directly and 
prominently to suppress their great rite, will rcgaid its abolition as the 
sole object of onr interference with them, instead of owe of many objects, 
of which the others are palpably heneficial, and will necessarily resist it as 
a tyranny. It therefore seems to me, that force should he used only as a 
secondary means, — should be applied only to coerce indinduals when societies 
have bee7i gained'* 

After next briefly adverting to otlier subsidiary and colla- 
teral measures, some of whicli had been originally proposed 
by Mr. Russel ; and more especially to the means of greatly 
improving the principal and most frcrpientcd route from tlie 
districts of the upper valley of the Mahanudi through the 
Khond tracts of Goomsur, and by the Courmiiigbia Ghat, to 
the Gan jam coast; — Captain Maepherson concludes Iiis elabo- 
rate and masterly report, by urging (he necessity for tlu; 
early adoption by Government of a general and systematic plan 
of operations. lint while he urged the necessity of speedily 
adopting such a comprehensive plan, lie did not propose that the 
whole field should be actually entered on at once. No ; his judi- 
cious proposition was, that it shouhl be taken uj) gradually and 
piGC/?meal — beginning with the portion which held out the 
most encouraging liopes^of early and certain success, and 
tlicn making use of the portion gained as a fulcrum on wliich 
to prise the lever of reform, in advancing to tlie next. Foi 
tlie commencement of these operations, he proposed to select 
the sacrificing tracts, where infanticide is not jiractised, and 
which are included in the adjacent Zemindaries of Goomsur, 
Boad and Duspallali — and that, for the following conclusive 
reasons : — 

“That portion of the country is, in every respect, the best known, and is 
in part surveyed. In the tracts of Goomsur alone, in ttJs part of the regmlT^ 
of the Ghats, is the idea of the supremacy of the Government distinctly 
received, our direct authority having been exercised in them ^Juring the labt 
six years. The possession and the immediate administration of the Hindu 
part of the Goomsur zemindary enables us to exert h very powerful direct 
influence over its hill districts. The latter are separated, as has been stated, 
from the sacrificing Khond tracts to the southward, except at a single point 
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by a larffe interposed non-sacrificing population. Their population, and 
that of the adjoining Khond districts of I3oad and Duspaiiah, generally 
understand the Uriya lanj^iiage, while the southern Khonds speak no 
Hindu tongue, a consideration of the greatest importance. The Khond 
plateau of Goomsiir and Boad is by far the most accessible part of the hill 
country in this quarter. And, finally, there is some reason to hope, that its 
climate may not piove to be so deadly as that of the southern districts.'* 

Botli tlic reports, the earlier, that of April, and the latter, 
that of August, 1842 — with their varied and novel information, 
and weighty and well matured recommendations, — were duly 
Huhniitted to the Madras CTOvernment, and by it were received 
with the favour which they so eminently deserved. The 
iMadras Council, so far as we can learn, jippear to have 
been unanimous in their approbation of the reports and of 
tlio general plan of operations therein suggested. The head 
of the Government in particular, Lord Elphinstone, being 
about to retire from his exalted office, recorded his eon- 
current views in the form of a minute, characterized alike by 
flic ability ol‘ the statesman and the hearty earnestness of the 
|)hil;inthropi-l. In that minute, which in the issue was found 
failliUdly to represent the sentiments of the Council, his Lord- 
ship, as wc understand, declared that, on the point of making over 
file Government to^iis successor, he could say with truth that few 
^-llhjec^s had given him greater anxiety, and in none had he felt 
greater ditliculty, than in the measures to be adopted fur the 
eir)pi(\ssion of the horrible custonpi of human sacrifice among 
the wild tribes of fvhondistan. The duty and necessity of our 
Aitcrventiou as the rulers of this country to put a stop to 
this revolting practice, had always been apparent to him : no- 
thing in fact could, in his estimation, exceed the weight of this 
ohligaflon except the difficulty of its performance. In review- 
ing past measures he clearly shewedtwhy the Government lijid 
'b.scounteuanccd the em|)loymcut of intimidating threats which 
uld not be enforced, and tlic ap])lication bf force which W'as 
alike unsuitiflile and impracticable : in a ^vord, why it counsel- 
led cuiiciliation and deprecated whatever might lead to irrita- 
lion and distrust. He was led to shew why the only orujuial 
easuro which Major Campbell had proposed, viz. that of pitr- 
lasinf^ victims frtun the Khonds at thv price which they cost,‘^ 
ould be, in the highest degree, impolitic and nugatory. He 
Iwclt on the consfant j^pport which the Government had af- 
orded to every expedient for improving, through the estal|lish- 
rnent of ffiits and the opening of new routes, the means of 
communication andr intercourse between the Khonds and the 
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inhabitants of the low country ; and pointed to the aid which 
had been rendered in the rescue of victims, and the condign 
punishment of kidnappers. But all these and such like mea- 
sures he regarded as merely of an isolated, desultory and inade- 
quate character. They could never cope with thq real evil ; 
or of themselves suffice for the attainment of our object. In 
looking back on all the statements and reports laid before Go- 
vernment, apart from those of Captain Maepherson, he could 
not find amongst them all, any proposal that amounted to any 
thing like a connected, fixed, or definite plan. Indeed there 
was a total lack of such information as might enable the 
Government or any of its agents to lay down any thing like a 
settled plan or system of operations. Hence tlie origin of the 
proposition to depute a special agent to visit tlie Khond dis- 
tricts — one grand end of such appointment being the collecting 
of the requisite information. In his original Report of 1841, 
and still more, in his two recent reports of April and August 
1842, Captain Maepherson had succeeded in conveying much 
more definite and precise information as to the social condition 
of the Khonds, and of the limits of the various superstitions 
which prevailed amongst them than we were before at all ac- 
quainted with. Nothing could prove morc^^clcarly than these 
reports, the inutility of partial and desultory efforts, and tiie 
absolute necessity of well digested and systematic ones. Towards 
the formation and final adoption of such measures, these valu- 
able and highly interesting reports furnished invaluable materi- 
als, as well as admirable suggestions. The introduction of our iii*^* 
flucnce among the Zemindar-Rajahs, with the Khond Chiefs and 
their people ; in other words, the establishment of our autho- 
rity/ as supreme and paramount, in these wild tracts, was 
cl{?arly pointed out as an object to be steadily and pcrscveringly, 
but gradually and cautiously pursued. Wc were to appear in the 
first instance not as imperious innovators, but as mediators, or 
rather arbitrators or umpires — interposing our goo(f offices when 
suitable opportunities offci'ed — settling quarrels and disputes, 
and composing feuds between the various chiefs, and directly 
between the hill tribes themselves. The influence thus acquir- 
ed was to be directed to the one great object in view, viz. the 
abolition of tlie sacrifice. And Captain Maepherson’s Reports 
distinctly pointed out the mode in ^^vhieh such influence 
was ^ to be directed, as well as the time and the place in 
which it miglit be most beneficially exercised.*^ The dis- 
covery of the non-sacrificing and infanticidal tribes, as well 
of tribes who practised neither of these detestable rites, to- 
gether with the division of the country into distinct tracts 
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witlr reference to these peculiarities, were justly regarded as 
of the first importance. Tlie success which attended Captain 
Maepherson’s proceedings in the two great Khond districts 
of Bara Miitah and Athara Miitah was warmly hailed as 
confirmatory of the soundness of the general jviews set forth 
in the author’s reports, and highly encouraging as regarded 
future efforts of a similar description elsewhere. Verbal 
pledges had indeed been often given before, but, it did not 
escape the sagacity of Lord Elphinstonc and his council, that 
these had been marked with singular deficiencies. The grand 
omission in every former compact with these tribes, was, the 
absence of all acknoivledgemerd on our part of the duty of 
a fording protection and justice to the Khonds^ and on their side^ 
the duty of sidjinission and obedience to the Government ; while in 
the pro])osals made to Captain Maepherson by the Khonds 
of liara Miitah and Atliai'a Mutah, whicli were univcrsiilly 
agreed to by tliem, this omission had been fully supplied. For- 
merly too, the pledges had uniformly been given or extorted 
under the inllucncc of fear; they were, therefore, involuntary 
and Ibrccd ; whereas, now, they w^crc proffered as the result 
of full deliberation and discussion ; they were, for tlie first 
time, really voluntsfi'y and free. And whether those conditions 
would be faithfully observed or not, a s[)ontancous acknowlcdg- 
meni had been acquired of our right to interfere, which the 
tribes themselves could no longci; dispute, and to wdiieh, if 
prudently and steadily asserted, they would doubtless submit 
without apprelicnsion or distrust, lint out of this compact, 
now first voluntarily admitted, arose the necessity of a more 
simple system of control than tliat of tlie existing law. That 
protection and justice which the state of society among* the 
Khonds demanded, could not be affbrtlcd ; that salutary contivb 
which was needed, could not be exercised, nor even that l ight of 
interference which had been acquired, be prudently enforced, 
while we coiftiniicd to act upon tlic principles or to observe the 
forms of judicial proceedings made fur jieople in so very dif- 
ferent a stage of civilization. For these and similar reasons, 
liis Lordship in Council appeared cordially to approve of Captain 
Maepherson’s proposal that the entire •hill population with the 
several agencies of Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam should 
be withdrawn fixfln the usual civil and criminal jurisdiction — 
that jiartlcs in tlie low country concerned in procuring Mtriah 
victinid should be excepted from the same— and that the s[>ecial 
agent should he invested with the power to adjudicate in civil 
eaties according to equity, and in criminal, with iniuicdiato 
jurisdiction to the extent pointed out in the second report. 
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Conceiving it, moreover, to be of the utmost importance to 
act simultaneously and energetically against the traffic in human 
victims, it was adjudged to be desirable that the Khond agent, 
and the magistrates in the adjoining districts of Cuttack, 
should be invested with joint jurisdiction, which should also be 
extended to the Criminal Courts of the several districts. For 
the carrying out of the judicial decisions, the fifty paiks sought 
for by Captain Maepherson might at once be placed at his 
disposal. And in all these varied measures was distinctly 
seen and recognized the sure groundwork of a systematic 
course of proceeding, from which Ilis Lordship in Council 
anticipated ultimate success. 

But, while his Lordship in Council thus emphatically approv- 
ed of the extended and systematic plan of operations suggested 
by ('aptain Mac[)herson, it ^vas felt that, from the enlarged 
splicre of action embraced by it, and from its requiring the 
combined co-o])erati()n of the Bengal and Madras Governments, 
together with the appointment of a special agent invested with 
j)ceiiliar and extraordinary powers, — it would be necessary to 
submit it for the consideration and sanction of the Government 
of India. And his Ijordship in Council resolved to lose no time 
in bringing it to the notice of that Suprenfe Authority. Nor 
was tliis resolution an idle or nugatory one. In duo season 
it was Iransinittcd, forjnally endorsed with the approbation of 
the iladras Government, U) the Governor-General ol‘ India 
in C'oiincil, with the earnest recommendation that it should 
be favourably received, — in its essential spirit and substance 
adopted, — and with the least practicable delay acted on. Indeed, 
from the very nature of the case and peculiar circumstances, 
it was ahiiiidanily obvious that, if ever acted on at all, tlie 
sooner the better; — while«the feelings of many of those most 
deeply concerned were mantling warmly in its favour; and 
ere tlie latent seeds of aversion elsewhere >should dcvelopo 
themselves in overt acts of defiant antagonism. 

Ihit, unliappily, the seavsoii proved most inauspicious for the 
j>ronipt or immediate consideration of such a subject as that 
of the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice among the barbarous, 
but politically harmless, Klionds. There *were other native 
tril^es, not commonly reputed to be barbarous, who were tlicn 
striking the deadliest blow at the prestiga of British invincibility 
and riuprcmacy, that had yet been inllicted since the sceptre of 
tlic Great Mogul was first wrenched by British jfrowess from 
his grasp. Lord Elphinstone’s Minute bote the date of the 
22d KSej:>lember. The extract from the Minutes of consultation 
of the Madras Government, bearing the honoured signature 
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of Mr. Walter Elliot, and forwarded to the Governor-General 
in Council, were dated the 10th December, 1842. By that 
time, Sir Alexander Burnes and other British officers had 
been cruelly murdered at Kabul ; and one messenger of evil 
tidings after another was fast travelling to the metropolis 
— each conveying more disastrous intelligence than his pre- 
decessor. Such, therefore, was not the time, when any Gover- 
nor-General — haunted as ho must have been by terrible visions 
of wholesale massacre, and ominous forebodings as to the safety 
and stablillty of the empire itself— could well be expected 
to turn aside his attention, and direct it, with concentrated 
energy, to the adjustment of plans lor suppressing, in a remote, 
obscure and peaceful province, a social evil which involved 
no political urgency or danger. 

Here, however, for the present we must pause. The recep- 
tion which the Madras application and reference met with at the 
hands of the Supreme Government, and the varied and deeply 
interesting statements, illustrative of the further proceedings 
which constitute the seanid series of Government measures 
for the abolition of human sacrifices among the Khonds, 
must now be reserved for another fitting oi>portiinity — the 
present contribution being intended only as a Jint part or 
instalment. Enough, however, has, we trust, been adduced to 
indicate both the general and specific nature of the proceedings 
— enough to shew that they arc nnirkcd by j)eculiarities which 
fairly entitled them to be regarded as altogether a distinct class 
from the first/ In our statement of principles, plans and 
operations, the name of Captain Maepherson is that which 
most conspicuously appears. But this is no doing of ours. We 
simply imposed upon ourselves the task of faithfully delineating 
facts as we found them recorded in» authoritative documents. 
In a former paper, the names of Kussel, Bannerman, Miller, 
Hill, Campbell, Mills, Hicks, and OuseleyJ were those wliich 
most prornincftitly occurred. Captain Maepherson did not then 
make his appearance on the scene as an actor at all. In the 
course of our historic narrative, however, we duly and re- 
gularly arrived at the period when he did enter, as sole actor, 
on the scene. And if it be lawful, •merely for the sake of 
illustration, to compare small things with great, it must be 
obvious that the f> rinciples, plans and operations of this period 
are as exclusively those of Captain Maepherson, as the princi- 
ples, plans arfd operations of the Peninsular Campaigns were 
those of the Duke* of Wellington. If, therefore, throughout 


have been fully and impartially recorded in No. XII. of this Work. 
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this jicnod, iho principal %nrc in the fovenround of our historic 
sketch, be that of Captain Maepherson, it is solely because, 
tJiroui 2 ^ 1 iout tbal. period, be was in reality the most conspicuous 
personage, as a propounder of principles, a deviser of plans, 
and an executor of important deeds. We are utterly uncon- 
scious of being swayed or actuated by an)^ undue personal bias 
or favouritism towards Captain Macjihcrson. Quite the con- 
trary. Of him we literally knew nothing till we perused, in 
manuscript copy, a considerable portion of his original re- 
port of 1841. That report at once arrested our attention. 
The theme was novel and to our mind of singular interest — 
the main object contemplated, one of deep concern to the 
cause of humanity — while the report presented itself as a 
remarkable monument of Indclatigablc industry, unconquer- 
able perseverance, and no ordinary mental pei*spicuity, judg- 
ment, and gor)d sense. It was the perusal of that report 
whicli led to our knowing or caring any thing about the 
author. So that it was truly his own labours which led us to 
feel an interest in the man, and not any previous knowledge 
of the man <hat influenced us to take an interest in his labours. 
On some other vital subjects, unconnected with Khond affairs, 
it might soon be found, that opinions were conscientiously 
entertained w hich might seem to be irreconcilably at variance. 
But w^c should be ashamed of the petty littleness of mind, or 
the one-sided partijility of .partizanship, that wn^uld prevent us 
from perceiving or acknowledging the real merits of any iu- 
dividual’s measures and achievements in one grand and impoj- 
tant department of observation and experiment, merely because 
in some other department of speculation, doctrine, or practice, 
there might be found between us the widest difference of 
judgment. « 

In the lengthened statements and extracts which we have 
furnished, our readers have been j)rovidcd with ample means 
of foianing their own judgment of Captain Maepherson’s origi- 
nal plans and operations. And our earnest monition is, that, 
as a simple act of justice, they may not suffer their honestly 
formed view^s of the essential merits of these, to bo obfuscated 
by the dust and smoke ^v^^ich unhappy controversy has succeeded 
in raising about his more recent proceedings. Whatever may 
be the character of the latter — and w^e have reason to suppose 
the|n materially different — they cannot and ought not to be 
allow^cd retrospectively to affect the clearly defined and intelli- 
gible character of the former. How the controversy which of 
late has enveloped the public mind in a dense and lurid gloom 
of uncertainty and doubt, may have originated, it is not«lbr ms 
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io determine ; seeing that some of the predisposing]^ and col- 
lateral circumstances are not as yet very explicable, and 
others, we icar, not very crcditaldc to the jealous and inter- 
meddling parties concerned. But that any controversy of the 
sort shouhl Juive so unseasonably risen at all on such a subject, 
is deeply to be deplored. And still more is it to be deplored 
that a course of events, which promised so successful an issue, 
should have taken the disastrous turn it has done, iu consequcnc(j 
of contemporaneous local troubles, nn)st of which, though 
wholl^^ unconnected with the main work of the Khorid Agency, 
yet came to bo untowardly blended and confounded with it. 
AVhether there has been in reality any departure from that 
wise and judicious line of policy and action which secured the 
unanimous approbation of Lord Elphinstonc and his council, 
remains Io be seen. Oar own decided impression is, that there 
has not. But, as the whole subject has now been siibiilltted to 
the investigation of a high minded and honourable man ; 
and as his rc[)ort wall doubtless be, in due time, submitted 
to the consideration of judge's as l)igh-iniiidcd and honorable 
as liimsclf, we deem it in every waiy more expedient to await 
their decision, ilcanwhilc, as regards the result in its more 
immediate bearing ^)n the oflicial credit, conduct, and chai acter 
of the Agent, w^c know no valid ground for fear, or mis- 
giving?. What we do fear, is, lest — as the inevitable edeefc 
oi’ unpleasant feelings excited by, angry controversy, and the 
consequent distraction of attention, diversion of energy, and 
tleadening of aw’akencd interest, — the great philanthropic cause 
itself should be seriously damaged and lost, in the estimation of 
the public, and even of government itself. But, let us hope 
better things. Let us hope that neither the public nor the go- 
vernment will allow themselves to forget the bright and glorious 
object tliat lies athwart and beyond the murky atmosplicre in 
which, for a time, it has been shrouded froifi the general view. 
Lot them tiot forget that the cries of miserable victims, 
constantly offered in hecatombs to propitiate a bloody and 
cruel deity arc still ringing in their cars, — and that, wdtli 
the cries of these slaughtered adults — slaughtered and torn 
to pieces alive •with a ferocity wlflch, in the comparison, 
might prove the savage cannibalism* of New Zealand to be 
very mildness— llicre mingle the still more piercing cries of 
thousands of hapless innocents untimely slain.f Let thon| not 
forget the .Aggravated and affecting circumstance, that it is 
• 

* Gcc CaloiUa Review, No TX. p. G.U 
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not on '‘the hirthcst verge of this green earth/' in ‘‘distant 
barbarous clinics/’ or along the unvisited banks ot* “ rivers 
iinknoivn to song/’ — that these horrible monstrosities arc 
daily and even hourly perpetrated. No ; it is in the centre 
of India, so renowned for its ancient sages and legislators, 
its ancient arts and sciences, its ancient civilization and 
vauntingly humane institutions — yea, in the centre of Jhitlsh 
India, and within sight of the seats of British supremacy, 
British Magistracy, British Justice, British Benevolence, and 
liritish Law ! Of the Romans, Pagan though they were, 
it has been remarked that they “ deserved well oi’ human 
nature for making it an article in their treaty with the 
Cartliagiiiians, tliat they should abstain from sacrificing their 
children to tlie gods/’ Let it be the glory of Imperial 
Brilain, — Cliristian as she is, or professes, and ought to be — 
to deserve still better of human nature, by not only emulating, 
but immeasurably surpassing, the liighest philanthropy of 
Ancient Rome. Already has she interposed, with h;i[)pic8t 
efteet, through the instrumentality of her Viceroys and their 
Agents, in vindicating the cause of siiftering hiimnnity, and 
in putting an end to tlic shedding of torrents of innocent 
blood. Duncan find his co-adjutors laid the foundation of a 
system For the abolition of the fearfully extensive practice of 
Infanticide in the RaJinit States. The Manpiis oi* Wellesley 
put an effectual stoj) to the periodical massacre of little infants, 
who were wont to be tlirown by their infatuated niotlicrs, in 
fulfilment of religious vows, into the turbid waters of Giinga 
Sagor, to be there devoured by the alligators and other monstei s 
of the deep. Lord William iieiitinck extinguished those cruel 
funeral piles that were wont to blaze in thousands over the 
jd^iins of Hindustan, — awful piles, on which lay stretched the 
putrid corpse of the fatlier and the Jiving body of the motlier, — 
and around tlicin stfliiding, tljc poor hapless children — not to ex- 
cite the yearnings of a mothers compassion by Ihdr sobs and 
wailings — not to quench llie devouring flames with their tears — 
but, — let humanity shudder ! — in the name of their gods to 
apply the torch, that, in a moment, was to leave them i’ather- 
less motherless orphans* in a friendless world! For Lord 
Hardinge, our best wishes arc, that, ere he lay down the insignia 
oi’ the mightiest viceroyalty under tl)C sun, ke may be privi- 
ledgfxl to witness another noble triumph to the cause of 
hiunanity and religion, in the infliction of a final drtith-blow on 
the horrible and sanguinary superstitions of •Khondistan. And 
for Imperial Britain our wishes rise higher still. It was the 
boast of the greatest of the Ca'sars, that, having found .Rome 
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brick, he left it marl)le. But for Britain our prayer is, that 
ere she drop the most potent sceptre ever wielded over these 
Indian realms, she may be enabled to take up the language, 
not of boastfulness, but of gratitude to the God of Providence, 
for the successful discliarge of her delegated trust, and say ; — 
I found India one wide and universal scene of anarchy and 
misrule; T left it one peaceful and consolidated empire; — I 
found its people ground down by the most frightful oppression, 
its industry paralysed, and person and property exposed to 
the assaults of lawless violence and the invasion of every ruilfian 
plunderer ; I left its peo[)Ie exempt from the multitudinous 
exactions of covetousness and wrong, its industry revived and 
augmented in productiveness a hundred fold, person and property 
secure, Irom the improvement of individual, domestic and social 
morals, and the uniform administration of equitable law; — I 
found India lying prostrate beneath the yoke of blinding ignor- 
ance and bruti Tying superstition ; I left her joyfully recovered 
IVom tlic double yoke — revivified by the kindling beams of 
faii’cst science, and the revelations of Heaven's own Illumining 
Trutli : — I found India, the chosen habitation of the most 
liorrid cruelties that ever ])olliited the earth, or disgraced the 
ilie I'ainily of man^ I lel’t her as the most favoured domain 
and dwelling place of righteousness, benevolence and peace : 

lie these thy troi)hie8. Queen of many isles • 

On these lii^h heaven shall shed inthilpfent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

• Shall iruUi divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream, 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme, 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel. 

The prostrate east submit her je\^ellM pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Yes, it shall come ! Kvhi now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wished for age unfold. 

Lo,t)\:r the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandering gleam foretells th’ ascending scene 
Ob, doom’d victorious from thy wounds to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee. 

Through Time’s press’d ranks brings on the Jubilee!’^ 
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Art. ir. — 1. Papers on subjects connected with the duties of luc 
Corps of Royal Enyineers. Voh II, Londoyt 18*38. ( On llur-^ 
ricanesy by Lieut, Col. Reid, R. E. ) 

2. An attempt to develope the Law OF SxORMS ly means of 
facts, arranyed accordlny to place and time ; and hence to 
point out a cause for the variable winds, with the view to prac-- 
tlcal use in Naviyation, illustrated by charts and woodcuts. 
Second edition, with additions. By Lieut, Colonel IF. Reid, 
C. B,, F, R, S. (of the Royal Enyineers.) Londoyt 1841. 

3. An Encpiiry into the nature and course of Storms in the Indian 
Ocean, south of the Equator, with a view of discoveriny their 
oriyin, extent, rotatory character, rate and direction of pi'oyres- 
Sion, barometric depression, and other concomitant phenoynena : 
for the practical purpose of enabliny ships to ascertain the py'oxi- 
mity and relative position of hurricanes : icith suyyestions on 
the means of avoidiny them. By Alexander Thom, Sui'yeon 
S(yth, (Royal County Down) Reyt. London 1845. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society, ( Ten Memoirs on Storyns, by 
Capt, Piddinyton.) 

5. The Ilorn^Booh of Storyns for the Indiayi and China Seas, 
By Henry Piddbiyton, Suh^Secretary to the Asiatic Society- 
and Curator of the Museum of Economic Geoloyy cf India, 
Calcutta 1844. 

Storbis and Hurricanes ! Surely wc “ ought to consider 
with ourselves ; to bring in storms and liurricanes among our 
readers, is a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
dreadful wild-fowl than your hurricane living, and wc ought 
t<? look to it.” Wc must Uicrcfore, wc opine, write us a [)ro- 
loguc, saying thus, or to the same defect, ladies or fair ladies, 
wc Avould wish you, or we would request you, or wc would 
entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble ; — our liYe for yours. 
If you think we come hither as a hurricane, it were pity of 
our life.” Such is a Shaksperian version of a scene that was, 
or might have been, enacted in our deliberative Council. Hut 
seriously ; although undoubtedly there be nothing more terri- 
fic to the imagination than the war of elements,” there is 
yet one thing which, to our thinking, is m'6rc fearful in the 
endVirancc, more horrid in the remembrance, and the recur- 
rence of which will be more earnestly dcprccafcd by those 
who have once experienced both ; and that‘is a dead and Iong“ 
continued calm. 
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One, accordingly, who was no stranger to the mechanism of 
liuinan feelings and affections and passions, when he would 
depict to us the full unmitigated horrors of the sea, never 
dreamt of setting before us tlie lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s roar, masts in splinters and sails in ribands, waves 
mountain high,” and troughs deep as yawning caverns. He 
knew well that in the midst of the elemental strife there is 
earnest and intense excitement, and that wherever there is ex- 
citement, there is life, — troubled, tossed, agonized life if you 
will, — but still active, bopeful life. Coleridge could have deli- 
neated the storm, as Virgil and Falconer and a host of others 
had done before him, and as an inferior “ artist” would cer- 
tainly have done in carrying out the design of the Ancknt Ma- 
rhicT ; but no delineation of such a scene could have come 
within reach of the concentrated horror of these lines, which 
once read, can never be rooted out of the memory ; — . 

Down (Iropt the Ijrcczc, the sails clropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And wc did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloofly sun, at noon, 

Kip;ht uj) above the mast did stand, 

No higjjcr than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water every where. 

And all the boards did shrink : 

Water, water every where, ^ 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot; Alas ! • 

^yiiat ever this should be ; 

Yea slimy things did crawl with leg:' 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

1’hc death-lires danced at nighty 
The wAer, like a witch’s oils, 
lliirnt green, and bine and white. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And every tongue, through utter dioughl 
j^Vas withered at the root : 

Wc could not speak, no more than if 
We liad^cen choked with soot. 
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Then passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye, 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye ! 

But if there be, as we hold there is, in the very nature of 
our mental constitution, a ground of preference of the storm 
to the calm, this preference is greatly enhanced, by the import- 
ant truth involved in the title of one of the works now under 
review ; — the law of storms . This title is no vain assump- 
tion; for it is a plain fict that those laws which have been pre- 
scribed to the hurricane by Him who “ walkcth on the wings of 
the wind,” have at last been discovered by men ; and that we have 
now the prospect of being able to render in all cases com- 
paratively harmless, and in many even useful, that which has 
so often made the timid shriek and the brave stand still,” and 
has consigned so many thousands of our follows to their last 
resting-place in the mighty deep, ^‘unknclled, uncoffined and 
unknown.” 

The history of philosophy during the last two centuries has 
been a continual comment upon the dicta on which Lord 
Bacon laid the foundation of newly organized science, //u/Z 
iiatifre is to he overcome only by ohcyiuy hevy a^nd that that whtvk 
is in contemplation a causcy becomes In practice a rule* We say 
not that Bacon was the first to make such discoveries as these. 
Indeed we know not tliat there ever was a time when any 
man was ignorant of the fJict that nature could be made his 
servant just so far as he would be hers, and that his purposes 
could be etfected only in accordance with her met hods. No 
man, we suppose, ever thought of floating himself over a 
river by laving hold of a mass of lead or iron. The <j;(oXa<jTexo; 
who is represented as havjng laid hold of the anclior in a ship- 
wreck is an object of ridicule to every school-boy. J3ul while 
Bacon did not discover the principle on which he has reared 
the sublime structure of his Mayna Instanratioy^ he is fairly 
entitled to the scarcely inferior credit of having been the first 
to direct the attention of mankind to it as the one principle 
which is to be the director and guide of all their reacarches and 
all their operations. It to a faithful abidance by this principle 
that we owe those great discoveries which adorn and bless our 
age. Nature had for centuries employed tjie power of heat 
in causing the sudden and violent expansion of certain sub- 
tanccs ; and had, by means of the mighty power tjicuce accru- 
ing, overwhelmed cities, and even shaken the foundations of 
the everlasting hills. As dutiful scholars wc obeyed her as 
our teacher ; wc learned the lesson from her ; wc became 
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possessed of her secret; by obedience we conquered her; and 
now that same power is subject to our control. It conveys 
ourselves and our goods over land^nd sea, raises the mineral 
treasures from the depths of the earth, and aids us in all our 
operations,^ from tho>ino3t ordinary of our daily domestic 
avocations,^^,i.(oi' shiiifcail|Jtea 3 »M^ to the greatest of our 

national undertakings. .Phis same Nature had a little page, a 
dapjHU' s[)rite was Ike and a nimble ; from the beginning of the 
world lie had l)ecn employed as her messenger in all matters 
that rc(|uired more than winged speed. His name was ligktniufi 
then. AVc cast an eye of covetousness on this little slave. We 
obeyed the mistress to her subjugation, and the slave also was 
transferred to us. Tie ’wears our livery now ; and speeds along 
liis wiry path, bearing our messages of information and cmpiiry 
and congratulation. We have given liiiu the name of I'Hrr- 

h'lritif. 

It is very worthy of observation Ibat one of the first snl^jccts 
to which Lord llacon applied bis newly fabricated Instrument of 
investigation seems to have been the wind Via are not aware 
of the date of the composition of the Ilisioria Ven/onim ; but in 
the collective editions of his Avorks it is only separated from 
the Niwiun (hujanuDf by one short tract. We know not bow 
we can more })ropcrly introduce our suljjcct, (for we must ac* 
knoAvlcdgc tliat wo liayc been but trilling hitherto, and liave not 
introduced it yet), than by transcribing tlio o[)ening paragraph 
of tins work, in which he sets forth the importance of the sub- 
ject, and tlie difficulties of the investigation. 

Veiitl humanie gentl alas addidernnt. Korura enlm dono 
‘ feruntur homines ct volant; non per aerem certe, sed j)cr 
‘ nuiria ; atquc ingens patet janua commercii, ct fit mundus 
‘ pervius. Tcrrm autem (qua? gentfs liumana? sodcs ost c{ 

‘ domicilium) scopa? sunt; camque, atqiic sinuil aerem i[)sum, 

‘ evernint et muiulant. Attanieu et mare infamant, alioepu 
' tranqiiillum^cl innoxium ; nccjiie alias sine maJcficIo sunt. 

" Alotuu), ahsquo opera humana, cient magnum ct velicmentem ; 

^ unde et ad naviganduin ct ad molondum, velut operarii, con- 
‘ duel! sunt: ct ad niulto jdura adhiheri possiint, si humana non 
‘ cosset diligentia. 'Natura ipsorum intef sccrcta ct abdita reponi 
‘ solet: nec mirnni, cum ncc aihas iiatura et potestas cognlta 
quo(juo modo sit,* cui famulantur ac parasitantur venti, ut 
^ (apud poetas) Aeolus Jiiuoui. Priinaria? creatura? non sunt, 

‘ nee ex opetibus sex dicrum : qucinadmodum nec rcliqua 
^ mctcora quoad actitm, sed post-nati ex ordinc creationis.” 


* Tho wjnds have added winr;s to tho human race. For by their favor men arc 
home along and Hv ; not indeed ihvough the an, hut OYor the seas ; and the gieat 
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Wc cannot but regard it as also in fbo highest degree wortliy 
of remark, that I3acon, in a sentence, lays down for cmjuiry 
the very question whose investigation has led, after the lapse 
of more than two centuries, to the discovery of tliat law I>y 
which a great and important class of. the wind^S (that 
whose province it is, i^ — Cum 

^ progressus sit scraper a termlno, de l^o primi ortus, ct tan- 
^ quam fontibus alicujus venti, quantum fieri potest, diligenter 
‘ inquirito. Siquidem videntur venti faina' similes. Nam 
‘ licet turaultucntur ct pcrcurrant, tamcn caput inter nubila 
condunt. Item de progressu ipso ; exempli gratia, si Boreas 
^ vehemens qui flavcrit Eboraci ad talcm diem aut lioram, 
^ fiaverit Londiiii, biduo post.”* This question seems to com- 
prise the germ of the whole subject; and however it might be 
answered in regard to the ordinary land-winds tliat blow at 
York and London, it is clearly and decidedly shewn with respect 
to that particular class of winds called hurricanes, that they 
do not progress in a direct line, but with a rapid motion ol' 
rotation, comhiiied with a comparatively slow motion of trans- 
lation. la liict the motion of the air in such a storm seems to 
differ little from that of a common spinning-top. 

Ceil quondam torto volitana sub verberc turbo 
Quern {jueri magno in gyro vacua atria circurn 
Intend ludo exerceut. Jlle actus liabena 
Curvatis fertur spatis : stupet inscia turba 
Irapubesrpie manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

Dant ariimos plaga'.f 

of romnicrre is opened, and ahigliway is established over the world. They arc 
further the I'leansers {ad. lit, the besoms) of the earth, (which is the iibodo aiul house 
of the human family.) and they sneep and cleanse it, and at the same time tlie an 
it.se^lf. Yet they prculuce evil clfect-i on the sea, which wey) el.se calm and inno- 
cuous, Nor arc they in other roi,.i)ef;ts harmless. 'I'liey exollc "leat and viulcnt 
^lotion, witliout any labf»r of man ; hence they arc eugaf'cd a.s our workLu^n, both 
for proprllintj our ships and turning our mills; and thfy may yet by tlic caic of 
man, be employed in many other works. Their nature is generally considered to be 
among the secret and hidden things : and no wonder, since the iiiituro and power 
of the air, whose sonants and attendants the winds are, (as according to the 
poets .^Eolus was of Juno) arc by no means ascertained, Tliey arc not piimary crea- 
tures, nor of the work of tlio six days, as neither arc other meteors as regards tin Ir 
action ; but they are derived from the order of creation. 

* Since motion always begms from a terminus, let diligent enquiry be made, 
.so far a.s is possible, respecting the place of first origin, ana as it were the fouutiim, 
of any wind. For indeed the winds seem to be like minor. Like her they r.ige 
and run, but like her they hide their heads in the clouds. Also rcgaiding the 
pi ogress of the winds ; as, for example, whether a strongbiorth wind which blows 
a certain <lay and hour at York, blow two days fUfLer at London. 

t And as young striplings whip the top for sport 
On the smootli ])avcrWeut of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flica and whirls about. 

Admired, with clamonrH ot the beardless rout ; 

They labh aloud, each other they provoke, 

And lend their little souls^o ctery stroke .— ' 
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In one iuiportiint respect however the motion of the hurricane 
will differ from that of the top. The latter, being a compact 
and solid body, moves en masse^ around its axis ; consecjuently 
while the axis itself is at rest, every point is in more or less 
rapid motion, in proportion to its distance from the centre, so 
that the extreme circumference moves most rapidly of all. 
The air on thc^ other hand being a fluid, it is evident that if 
any portion of it be put into rapid rotation, the centrifugal 
force will cause the moving portion to fly off from the axis. 
This still retaining its circular motion, will by friction put into 
motion the surrounding air, but will by the same means lose 
a portion of its own motion, so that the moving mass will be 
constantly enlarging, but the rate of the motion of the external 
portion will be less than that of the internal. There will, as 
in the case of the spinning-top, be a place of rest ; (theoreti- 
cally a point, but practically a space of greater or less area) 
in the very centre ; but around that the motion will be more 
violent near the centre than towards the extremities of the 
radii. 

Tlic theory of the rotatory, combined with the progressive, 
inotiou of this class of storms, is not new; but till a few 
years ago it cxlstdtl rather in the form of a conjecture or 
hypothesis than in that of a theory established by extensive 
induction. It seems to have been Mr. Ecdfield, of New York, 
tliat first gave it a deiiiiite form ; aoid we regret that we have 
not been .able to include his various works in the list at the 
hVad oi' this article. Col. Jlcid is entitled to the greatest 
j)ossible credit for the untiring assiduity with whiah he has 
prosecuted the investigation, by means of which he has 
established beyond a doubt the prevalence of the law. Mr. 
Thom has done good service by applying the key fiirnishcf^ 
by Col. Keid to the explanation of the hurricanes that occur 
with such fre<iucncy and with such disastrous effects in and 
around the Atauritiiis. And Mr. Piddington has well earned 
the best tlianks of the community by the indefatigable industry 
and skill with which he has investigated the course of a vast 
number of Storms in the Indi.an seas. Put we must claim for 
our townsman a ^iigher praise than “that of having merely^ 
followed in the wake of Col. llcid. Being, so far as we know,^ 
the first practical i#iilor who has taken up with zeal the investi- 
gation of the subject, he has treated it in a far more practical 
manner than tithor of the other Avriters whose works are before 
us ; and has done lAorc than citheif^f them towards rendering 
the theory of immediate use to the navigator. 

It wwnild be very difficult witU charts and diagrams, and we 
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fear quite impossible without them, to give our readers a clca 
idea of the analytical process by which tlic investigations wliicl 
have led to the conclusion we have stated have been conducted 
It will be much easier, and we believe much better for ou 
purpose, to adopt the synthetic method, and to shew wha 
must be the nature of the phenomena, provided the lav 
obtain ; and then every one will be able to understand, fron 
the connexion tlius established between the law and the pheno 
mena, how the former may be inferred by inductive analysii 
from the latter. 

Let us then, to avoid complication, proceed step by step 
and in the first instance leave out of view altogether the pro- 
gressive motion, or, as we have already called it, the motioi 
of translation ; and let us conceive a stationary whirlwind 
Its motion, wdth the exception that we have already puintet 
out, will be analogous to that of a spinning-top in the state 
in which, so far as our recollection of our school-boy days 
serves us, we were accustomed to say that it was asleep.’ 
In this case it will appear that there ought to be in the ver} 
centre of* the vortex a point of perfect repose. Now supposing 
the wind to revolve in the direction of E. N. W. S., or ii 
the opposite direction to that of the hands v}f a watch, it is clcai 
that at the different points within the range of the whirlwind 
the following will be the direction of the wind : — 

At every point in a line drawn from the centre to the North, there will be an East wind 

N. E. „ S. E. ,, 

E. „ S. 

kS. E. „ S.W. „ 

S. „ W. „ 

S. W. „ N. W. 

W. N. „ 

N.W. „ N.E. „ 

This depends upon the’ simple property of the circle, that its 
tangent at any point is at right angles to the line joining that 
l^oint and the centre. Thus far then all is perfectly clear. 

Let us next introduce the element of progressive motion, 
and we shall render the matter as simple as we possibly can. 
We shall suppose that the storm moves in a straight line from 
East to West. In this case it will appear, that an object 
remaining stationary tvill, as the storm « passes over it, at 
different times during its continuance, be differently situated 
with respect to the centre, and will consequently experience 
different winds. More particularly, it will appear that an 
object situated due West from the centre will first of all be 
assailed by a North wind/^ which will constantly increase in 
violence, retaining its direction unchanged, until the centre 
of the storm comes over the object, when there will suddenly 
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be a dead calm. After this has continued for a longer or 
shorter time, the wind will spring up with great violence from 
the south, and its direction will remain unchanged, while its 
violence gradually abates, until the storm has passed quite 
over. An object to the North West of the centre will first 
of all be struck by the storm in the form of a North East wind, 
which will gradually encrease in violence, and at the same 
time decline towards the South, until the centre of the storm 
be due South of the object, when the wind will be right East. 
It will then gradually moderate, still southing in its direction, 
until, when the storm is passing off, it will blow from the 
South East. A body due North of the centre at the com- 
mencement will experience only half of the storm, and will 
have an East wind at first, which will gradually decline 
towards the South, until it will jiass off as a South East wind, 
if the object be just mid-way between the centre and the 
extremity of the storm, with more southing if it be nearer 
the centre, and less if it be nearer the extremity. An object to 
the North East of the centre at the commencement will have 
the storm begin at South East, and become more and moresoutli- 
crnly. Last of all, an object to the East of the centre at the 
commencement will have a steady South wind throughout the 
continuance of the storm. Objects in the intermediate radii of 
the hurricane will have intermediate winds; and the experience 
in the other semicircle, or that to th,e South of the centre, will 
be just the reverse of that which wo have dcocribed as apper- 
tTilning to the northern semicircle. 

Thus far the phenomena are stated by Col. Hold and the 
other writers whose works are under review. They are in 
cflect those from which the law or theory has been deduced ; 
and in stating them we have only endeavoured to translate their 
language into that of non-professional men, and to coini)cnsate 
for the lack of diagrams by somewhat moi^e Icngtliened des- 
cription. W« suspect however that ^here ought to be another 
class of phenomena observable, which seems to have escaped 
their notice. If the whirlwind indeed were propagated pro- 
gressively like a wave, by mere excitation, without any local 
conveyance of the«air in its progressive* motion, then tho view 
already given would be complete. But if, (^as we cannot doubt 
is the fact) there i* an actual conveyance of the same air from 
one point to another in the lino of the storm’s course, then it 
will appear that another clement, which may be of consider- 
able importance, wHl be introduceeJ'into the case. Every one 
now knows, or ought to knov/, that the motion of an ordinary 
wave h one of mere undulation, and not at all of translation 
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or conveyance ; tliat is to say, that the water is merely raised 
and depressed alternately, but that the same water which con- 
stitutes one wave does not constitute that which appears next 
ill advance of it, any appearance to the contrary being refer- 
able only to optical deception. But we have not heard of its 
being supposed, nor can we conceive any reason* whatsoever 
for supposing, that there is any thing analogous to this in the 
motion of the wind in a storm. On the contrary we sec no 
reason to doubt, that as in the rotatory motion of the storm there 
is unquestionably an actual transferentlal conveyance of the air, 
and which is indeed the essential element of the very definition 
of wind, so In the progression of the storm there is an actual 
and real transference of the air, each particle driving on that in 
advance of it, and occupying its place for an instant, until 
it in its turn is displaced and driven on by the next. In fart, 
while we have spoken, for the sake of convenience, of the motion 
of rotation and that of progression as two separate and distinct 
motions, there can be no doubt that wliat actually occurs in 
nature is a single motion compounded of these two elements. 
Wc may regard it as certain that a parficle of air docs not 
describe a circle round a fixed centre, and then proceed jper sal- 
turn into the circumference of another circle to be described 
around another fixed centre; but that in reality it describes a 
figure of which any small portion may, without material error, 
be regarded as a portion, of a circle, but which is strictly 
speaking a spiral or trochoid, If then it be so that every particle 
of air is not only at every instant revolving around the centre 
of the hurricane, but at every instant also advancing in the 
line of the hurricane’s course, it will follow that this motion 
will constitute a wind in the direction of the storm’s course, 
which will modify that wdiich is due to the rotation, rendering 
it more violent Avhen it coincides w ith it, and less violent wdieii 
it opposes it, and' modifying both its direction and intensity, 
according to the ordinary principle of the composition of 
forces, when it crosses it at any angle. 

Thus in the case wc have supposed, of a storm rotating in 
the direction E. N. W. S., and progressing westward, wc 
should expect to find tlmt the winds w^ouldrall be somewhat 
more easterly than wc have hitherto supposed. Thus at 
a place in the E. and W. diameter of the <?torm, wc should 
expect that the wind would not be exactly from the North in 
the one half of the storm and from the Southnin the other, 
hut tliat it w^ould be perhaps N. b. E. and S. b. E. 

Il is evident that this will be of considerable importance 
practically in determining the position of the centre at any given 
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imie, which Is one of the great problems for the solution of 
which the law is available. It is clear that it should also follow 
from this view of the matter, that the wind ought to be more 
violent in the one-half of the circle than in the other. In the 
case supposed, for example, all the winds produced by the 
rotation have in their direction an easterly element in the 
northern semicircle, and a westerly in the southern, while 
along the east-and-west diameter, they arc purely North and 
South. Now the wind produced by the progression of the 
storm being, in tlie case supposed, from the East, it must 
coincide with the easterly clement of those produced by the 
rotation, and oppose the westerly element so produced. It 
must therefore encrcase the intensity of all the winds In the 
northern semicircle, and diminish that of those in the southern. 

We cannot doubt that this eftect is real ; but it may be, 
and probably is, very small in amount, because of the slowness 
of the progression as compared with the rotation. Mr. Pid- 
dington however gives an instance in which the progresttivc 
motion of a hurricane is reported to have been as rapid as 
thirty-nine miles per hour, although he states that this is so 
lar beyond the average rate, that we siis[>ects tlicrc may have 
been some mistake. * Mr. Thom again states, that the common 
o[)inion as to the rate of the rotatory motion is tliat it is 
about 100 miles per hour, but this he regards as far too low 
an estimate. We must admit, therefore, that these numbers 
arc of little value ; since those who give them both protest 
that they err on that side which is most favorable to our 
argument. If, however, we suppose for a moment that they 
may be correct, and that a hurricane may liave a rotatory 
motion not exceeding 100 miles an hour, and a progressive 
motion not short of thirty-nine miles* in the same time, tlieii 
it will appear that the latter must very materially inodiiy 
the effects due to the former, encreasing the violence of 
the hnrricanoiin one semicircle and diminishing it in tlie other, 
and altering the direction of the winds in both. Put if, instead 
of supposing the velocity of the progressive motion to be fonr- 
tentl IS of that of the rotatory, Ave suppose it only two-tenths, 
or one-fifth, we «hall still have a very considerable force, 
sufficient, as we should suppose, to render the difference in the 
two semicircles fully perceptible. 

But be this as it may, the facts collected with amazing 
diligence by* Col. Reid, Mr. Thom, and Captain Piddington, 
(and as we learn from the frequent references to his labours, 
by Mr. Redficld) fully establish the law, that great storms 
or hurficancs always combine a rotatory with a progressive 
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motion. This Lw is thus briefly stated by Captain Pid- 
din^i^ton : — 

The present state of our knowledge shews, that, for the 
^ West Indies, the Bay of Bengal, China Sea, and the Southern 
^ Indian Ocean, the wind in a hurricane has two .motions, the 
^ one a turning or veering round upon a centre, and the other 
^ a straight or curved motion forwards ; so that like a great 
‘ whirlwind it is both turning round, and as it were, rolling 
* forward at the same time. It appears also, that it turns, 
‘ when it occurs on the north side of the equator, from the 
^ cast, or the right hand, by the north, towards the w^est, 
^ or contrary to the hands of a watch ; and in the southern 
^ hemis})hcrc, that its motion is the other way, or with the 
^ hands of a watch ; being thus, as expressed by Professor 
^ Dove of Berlin, S. E. N. W. for the northern hemisphere 
^ and N. E. S. W. for the southern heinisidicre, if we begin 
‘ at the riglit liand, or east side of the circles.” 

Tlie course of storms in their progressive motions is always 
in a westerly direction, and we think we find from the state- 
ments of Capt. PidJington, and Mr. Tliom, that they manifest 
a tendency to recede from the equator, the prevailing courses in 
the northern hemisphere having a nortliward* element, and those 
in the southern a southward clement combined with the 
common westward element. There is not however any thing 
more than an approach to uniformity on this point. In regard 
to those in the Bay of Bengal, Capt. Piddington has found 
that ^4rom E. S. E. to W. N. AV. ^vi\l be found an average 
track,” nor does he mention any whose course made a greater 
angle to the southward with their parallel of latitude than a 
single point, the course that has the greatest degree of southing 
being in a lino from E. b. N. to AV. b. S. In the China sea, 
however, he states that in September and November a frequent 
course is to tlie south westward. 

It is of the greatest possible iraporiance for Vhc practical 
purposes of navigation that the prevailing tracks of storms 
should be determined with the utmost possible precision. The 
navigator can at once determine, from the plienomena around 
him, what is the direction of the rotation of - a storm in which 
he has the misfortune to be involved ; but he has no means 
of determining with equal accuracy the coume in which it is 
progressing. He may indeed see in some cases the direction 
in which it approfiches him ; but this can never give more 
than a vague approach to accurary. For tho rest he must 
be left to the valuation of probabilities ; and these, it appears, 
may be trusted with little danger in the Bay of Bengal, and 
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to a conaldcrable extent also in the Indian ocean. But so great 
is the importance of the subject that no opportunity should 
be lost of examining the course of every storm that occurs, 
and every voice should be listened to that may by any chance 
prate of it^ whereabouts.” 

We have already alluded to the rate of progression of storms, 
which is also a question of the greatest possible moment. 

As far as our present knowledge extends,” (says Captain 
Piddington,) it would appear that the rates at which the 
‘ storms move onwards on their tracks vary much, being by 
^ tolerably accurate data, 

In the Bay of Bengal from 3 to 39* miles per hour. 

“ In the China Sea „ 7 24 „ „ 

There would be no great difficulty in determining this ques- 
tion with mathematical accuracy, provided we had a sufficient 
number of observations made on each individual storm, But 
as we cannot always have a ship just in every place where we 
should like one to bo on the occurrence of a storm, it is possible, 
we think, that the rates are not yet fully determined. One 
determination given by Mr. Thom seems to us of a very satis- 
factory kind, but as it was made on land, it is not impossible 
that its result may hot be equally applicable to the course of 
the storm over the open sea. As it casts light on another point 
ol* much interest and importance, viz. the extent of the space 
of central repose, we shall extract it in full ; observing only 
{hat it is fully substantiated by a table : — 

‘^It appears that at Port Louis, about 4 p. M.f on the 10th 
^ (April 1840) the S. E. part of the gale had begun to modcr- 
‘ ate, »nd by 5 A. M. there was a dead calm, which lasted till 
‘ 9 A. M., when the gale recommenced from the N. E. to -the 
‘ N. W. and by 10 a. m. the wirftl was blowing a perfect 
^ tempest. At Somlllac, twenty-one miles ^to the SoiitliwartX 
^ the S. E. storm was at its height and lasted till 10 a. m. 

‘ The calm *only set in at Somillac, about four or five hours 
^ after its appearance at Port Louis, and continued from 10 
^ A. M. till 2 p. JM. as we have described, at the very time when 

* the N. W. part of the storm was raging at the latter place 
^ in its full strength, and throwing th6 vessels in the harbour 

* on shore. Hence it may be inferred that the diameter of 

* the calm extendfcd from one place to the other ; and as its 

* “ This higlAato of thirty-nine miles an hour, however, occurs but in one case : 
from 3 to lo may be takcif as the more usual limit.” 

t So in the text ; but from what follows, as well as from the tabic, it appears that 
it is a misprint for A. M. 
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‘ Northern margin, or after part, bad left Port Louis, its 
‘ interior edge commenced passing over Somillac ; and being 
‘ four hours in passing over the distance in question, it may be 

* fairly computed that its motion was not more than four or 
‘ five miles an hour.” 

Of course it is not possible to define the total cessation of 
^ the gale to a few minutes, nor it is likely that the exact 

* centre of the calm passed over either place ; for in conformity 
^ with its ordinary course, it most likely passed between them, 

* and thus, little nicety in the results can bo arrived at. Still, 
‘ the fact of a four hour’s calm at one place, ending almost to 
‘ a moment as it commenced at another, twenty-one miles 
^ distant, must be received, in connexion with similar pheno- 
^ inena in other storms, as a distinctive feature of rotatory 
^ gales. In the present case it also conveys something like an 

* approach to accui'acy in the rate of dally progression of a 
^ storm in Lat. 20 ’^ S. and of its direction to the Southward. 
‘ Its slow progress, after i)assing the island, is confirmed by 
^ notes from the log of a vessel to the S. W. of it at the 
‘ time.” 

It would lead us far beyond our limits were we to attempt 
any explication of the theories assigned by ditferent writers 
of the causes which go to the production of these rotatory 
gales. Tliosc who take an interest in philosophical meteorology 
may be referred to the work of Mr. Thom, who alone of all 
the writers before us, undertakes the task of reasoning as to 
their causes. In our estimation he treats the subject well, as 
knowing the great difficulty that attaches to all enquiries of 
this kind, ami as imbued in no inconsiderable degree with the 
true spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 

More in accordance with our present purpose it is to direct 
llic attention of our readers to the importance of severally 
lending their aid lo the perfecting of the accumulation of 
knowledge in regard to the winds. If one gentlelnaii at eacli 
station In India would take the trouble to record observations, 
which can be made with very little trouble and no expense, 
an amount of information would be soon accumulated wliich 
could not fail to be useful. On this subject wc cannot do 
better than submit a long extract from an excellent paper of 
practical instructions as to the making and recording of meteo- 
rological observations, drawn up by Sir J. F. W. Ilcrschcl for 
I he ^ South African Literary and Philosophical Institution,’ and 
published amongst the Professional Papers of the Koyal En- 
gineers: — 

“ The great importance of possessing an exact and carefully registered 
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account of the variations of tlie barometer, thermometer, and other meteo- 
rological instruments, and of the winds and weather, throughout that 
extensive region of the southern hemisphere, which is either included 
within the boundaries of this colony,* or readily accessible from it, has 
determined the South African Literary and Philosophical Institution to 
request the assistance of its correspondents, and of all who may have 
leisure and inclination for observations of the kind, towards the gradual 
accumulation of a continued and extensive series of Meteorological Jour- 
nals, and towards carrying into eflfect a concerted plan of contemporaneous 
observations, on stated days, from which it is conceived that much advan- 
tage will be derived. The institution therefore solicits the attention of its 
correspondents, and of the lovers of knowledge generally, to this object; 
and earnestly requests their co-operation in making, arranging, and 
forwarding to its secretary, resident in Cape Town, observations of the 
nature, and so far as practicable, according to the plan of those hereafter 
detailed. Such observations alone can furnish the materials necessary for 
an accurate and scientific inquiry into the laws of climate, regarded as an 
object of local interest, and are the only data through which (taken in 
conjunction with the known laws of physics) the more general relations of 
meteorology can be successfully investigated. 

It can scarcely be necessary to insist on the practical importance of this 
science to the agriculturist, to the navigator, and indeed in every branch of 
human affairs, or to dilate on the benefits which must accrue to mankind 
in general, from any successful attempts to subject to reasonable and well- 
grounded prediction, the irregular and seemingly capricious course of the 
seasons and the winds ; or on the advantages, purely scientific, which must 
arise from a S) stematic* development of laws, exemplified on the great 
scale in the periodical changes of the atmosphere, depending as they do 
on the agency of all the most inlluential elements, and embracing in 
their scope every branch of physical science. It is more to the pre- 
sent purpose to observe that, from what has already been done in this 
department of human knowledge, there is every reason to hope that no 
vftry distant period may put us in possession of the key to many of the 
most intricate meteorological phenomena, and enable us, though not to pre- 
dict with certainty the state of the weather at any given time and place, yet at 
least to form something like a probable conjecture as to what will be the 
general course of the next ensuing season ; perhaps to prepare us befor-e- 
hand for violent and long continued gales^ of wind, great drought, or 
extraordinary wet seasons, &c,, in the same manner that our knowledge o^ 
the nature and laws of the tides, although confessedly imperfect, and in 
great measure empirical, yet enables us to announce beforehand, unusually 
high or low tid?s. No doubt such predictions of the weather, although 
only of a probable nature, would be highly valuable and useful, and would 
materially influence the practice of men in all operations thereon depending. 
In illustration of this, we need only refer to the value set by many farmers 
and others on weather-tables founded on no sound principles, and ratified 
at best, if at all, only by a very partial and limited experience ; or to choose 
a belter instance, we may cite the importance which is now attached by 
every seaman to the indications of the barometer, and the numerous cases 
with winch nautical records abound, of great mischief, or even shipwreck, 
avoided by time!^ attention to its warnings. 

* • Cape of Good IIopc« 
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Meteorolo^!:y, however, is one of the most complicated of all the physical 
sciences, and that in which it is necessary to spread our observations over 
the greatest extent of territory, and the greatest variety of local and geo- 
graphical position. It is only by accumulating data from the most distant 
quarters, and by comparing the affections of the atmosphere at the same 
instant at different points, and at the same point at different moments, that 
it is possible to arrive at distinct and useful conclusions. ' 

Hence arises the necessity of procuring regular seiies of observations 
made on a uniform system, and comparable with themselves and with each 
other, by observers at different stations, and of multiplying the points of 
observation as much as possible over the interior surface of continents, 
along sea coasts, in islands, and in the open ocean. 

As these pages may fall into the hands of many who have been little in 
the habit of observing systematically, or who may not be in the possession 
of instruments of the nicest construction, attention to the following in- 
structions is recommen<led as the means of rendering their observations 
most available for useful purposes, and comparable with each other, and 
with those intended to be referred to as standards. 

General Recommendations and Precautions, 

1 . The continuity of observations ought to be interrupted as little as 
possible by changes in the adjustments of instruments, in their places, 
exposure, mode of fixing, or of reading off and registering them. When- 
ever any alteration in these or any other particulars takes place, especially 
such as are likely to affect the zero points, or otherwise to influence the 
mean results, it should be noticed in the register. 

2. So far as possible registers should be complete ; but if by unavoida- 
ble circumstance of absence, or ffom other causes, blanks occur, no attempt 
to fill them up by general recollection, or by the apparent course of thj 
numbers before and after, should ever be made. 

3. The observations should, if possible, all be made by one person ; but 

as this may often be impracticable, the principal observer should take care 
to instruct one or more of his family how to do it, and should satisfy him- 
self by many trials that they ol9serve alike. * 

4. The entries in the register should be made at the time of observation, 
and the numbers entered should be those actually read off on the respective 
scales of each instrument, on no account applying to tl>;m previous to 
entry any sort of correction; as for instance, for zero, for temperature, 
capillarity, &c. All these and the like corrections, being matter of calcula- 
tion and reasoning from other observations, are to be reserved till the final 
discussion of the series, and for separate determination and statement. 

5. If copies be taken of tfie registers, they should "be carefully compared 

with the originals by two persons, one reading aloud from the original and 
the other attending to the copy, and then exchanging pfirts, a process always 
advisable wherever great masses of figures are required to be correctly 
copied, ^ 

6. A copy 80 verified, or the original, (the latter J)eing preferred) should 
be transmitted regularly (if possible monthly from places within the limits 
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of the colony) to the Secretary of the South African Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, at Cape Town; which institution, on its part, will take care 
that such documents shall not merely be treasured as a dead letter in its 
archives, but shall be rendered available towards the improvement of 
meteorological knowledge, to the full extent of their actual scientific value. 

7. The register of every instrument should be kept in parts of its own 
scale, as read off, no reduction of foreign measures or degrees to British 
being made: but i^should of course be stated what scale is used in each 
instrument. 


Of the Times of Observation and Registry, 

Meteorological observations should be made and registered daily, at 
stated and regular hours. In fixing on those, some sacrifice of system 
must of necessity be made to the convenience and habits of the observer. 
The best hours in a scientific point of view would be those of sunrise, 
noon, sunset, and midnight, and those are the hours for which the registers 
are kept at the Royal Observatory. But these are not the hours adapted 
to general habits ; and since the midnight observation is likely to be pretty 
generally neglected elsewhere than in an astronomical observatory, the 
following hours, for a division of the day into three parts, are proposed 
for what may bo deemed the morning, after-noon and evening observa- 
tions, viz ; — 

Morning, 8 a, m.— Afternoon, 2 p. m. — Evening, 8 p. m. 

• 

If however the habits or engagements of any one should not allow him 
to conform to those hours, rather than not observe he may select his own, 
s|)ecifying only what they are at the head of every page of his register, and 
adhering steadily to them in practice, only observing to make the extreme 
observations of each day equidistant from, the middle one. 

• At the same time it will bo borne in mind, that in what concerns the great 
meteorological questions on which the most interesting features of the 
subject depend, tlie night is quite as important as the day, and has hitherto 
been far too much neglected. To any one, therefore, who may feel disposed 
to enter more zealously into the subject, and will not consider some personal 
inconvenience ill undergone for the sake^f affording data of a peculiarly 
valuable descrijition, this committee would most earnestly recommend t he _ 
adoption, in preference to all others, of the qui^ternary division of the 
twenty-four hours, as followed at the Royal Observatory above alluded to; 
and they leave‘‘lt to the consideration of the council, whether the keeping 
and transmission of registers on this principle, might not advantageously 
be distinguished by some honorary reward, as that of a medal for* instance, 
should the fundi^ of the institution admit of it. 

With a view, Ifowever, to the better determining the laws of the diurnal 
changes taking place ^n the atmosiihere, and tTo the obtaining a knowledge of 
the correspondence of its movements and affections over great regions of 
the earth’s surface, #or even over the whole globe, the committee have re- 
solved to recommend that four days in each year should henceforth be 
especially set apart by meteorologists in every part of the world, and de- 
voted to a inoli scrupulous and accurate registry of the state of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, the direction and force of the wind, the quantity* 
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character, and distribution of clouds, and every other particular of weather 
throughout the whole twenty-four hours of those days, and the adjoining 
six hours of the days preceding and following.* 

The days they have been induced to fix on and recommend for these 
observations, are the 2j8t of March, the 2lBt June, the 2j8t September, and 
the 21 st December, being those, or immediately adjoining to those of the 
equinoxes and solstices, in which the solar influence is either stationary or 
in a state of most rapid variation ; but should any one of those 2 1 st days 
fall on Sunday, then it will be understood that the observations are to be 
deferred till the next day, the 22nd. The observation at each station should 
commence at 6 o’clock a. m. of the appointed days, and terminate at 6 
o’clock p. M. of the days following, according to the usual reckoning of 
time at the place. During this interval, the barometer and thermometer 
should be read off and registered hourly, or at all events at intervals not 
more than two hours asunder, and the precise hour and minute of each 
reading should be especially noted. 

For obvious reasons, however, the commencement of every hour should, 
if practicable, be chosen ; and every such series of observations should be 
accompanied by a notice of the means used to obtain the time, and when 
practicable, by some observation of an astronomical nature, by which the 
time can be independently ascertained within a minute or two.f As there 
is scarcely any class of observations by which meteorology can be more 
extensively and essentially promoted, it is hoped that, not only at every 
station of importance in this colony, but over the whole world, and on 
board shij)s in every part of the ocean, individuals will be found to co- 
operate in this inquiry. Every communication of such observations, ad- 
dressed by channels as secure and as little expensive as possible to the 
secretary of this institution, will be considered as highly valuable.” 

And now in conclusion, we must state our conviction 
that the perils of navigatipg our eastern seas will be very 
much diminished by the diffusion among our navigators of d 
practical and scientific knowledge of the Law of Storms. 
Already we believe that these perils have been very con- 
siderably lessened by improvements in the art and science of 
navigation, and by the gffeat improvements that have been 
^ected in our nautical instruments ; and when an indoctrina- 
tion into this theoiy becomes as essential a point of a nau- 
tical education as the boxing of the compass, wef*bclieve they 


* This is necessary by reason of the want of coincidence of the day in different 
parts of the globe, arising from difference of longitude. Jn order to obtain a com- 
plete correspondence of observation for twenty-four successive hd^Ts over the whole 
globe, it must be taken into account, that opposite longitudes differ twelve hours in 
their reckoning of time. By the arrangement in the text the whole of the astrono- 
mical day (from noon to noon) is embraced In each series, and no observer is required 
to watch two nights in succession. ^ 

t For example, the first appearances and last disappearances of the sun’s upper 
and lower border, above and below the sea horizon, if at sea or or. the coast, or on 
land, the exact length of the shadow of a vertical object of *determinate length on an 
horizontal level, at a precise moment of time (not too near noon), &c. 
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will be lessened much more. It is not enough that comman- 
ders of vessels should be possessed of such practical rules as 
those furnished by writers on the subject ; they must have 
such an inwrought knowledge of the great law as wdll lead to 
almost intuiUve action in every case that may occur. One 
thing that fiodes well for future progress is the encreased at- 
tention that is now paid to the barometer. We should regard 
this instrument, and its kindred sympiesometer, as the sheet 
anchor by which our navigators should hold fast in the hurri- 
cane latitudes ; so far as we have learned, its indications have 
never been disregarded with impunity, nor judiciously attend- 
ed to without advantage. 

With all the advance of knowledge it were vain to expect 
that no accident will ever occur ; but we cannot doubt that 
they will be greatly diminished in number. That our readers 
may form some idea of the number of shipwrecks that formerly 
occurred in the navigation of the Indian seas, we know not 
that we can do better than transcribe from the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1800, the following list of casualties that befel 
the H. E. I. C.’s Ships from 1757 to 1800 inclusive, marking 
with an asterisk (*) those that were probably destroyed in 
hurricanes, and might probably have been saved had the law of 
storms been understood by their commanders. 


1757 

Stretham 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

1758 

Denham 

Burnt) in Bencoolen Road. 

• 

Ajax 

Captured by the French. 


Griffin 

Wrecked at the Island of Zelo. 

*1759 

Earl Temple .. 

Do. to the Southward of the Farasells. 

1761 

Walpole 

Winchelsea 

Elizabeth 

Captured by the French. 

Wrecked m Bengal River. . 

Burnt jy; China. 

1703 

E. of Holderness 

Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs. 
Stranded on Saygor Bank. 

Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs. 

«J764 

Falmouth 

Albion 

1706 

L(l. Clive 

Wrecked, 9 miles S. of Bologne. 

* 

E. Chatham 

Supposed to have foundered. 

1768 

Lord Holland 

Wrecked coming out of Bengal River. 

*1769 

Yerelst 

Ditto near the Mauritius. 

1771 

Duke of^ Albany 

Ditto in Bengal River. 

1772 

Lord Mansfield ........ 

Ditto ditto. 


Huntingdon 

Royal Captain. 

Ditto off Johanna. 

Ditto on the shoals of Pelawar. 

*1775 

Marquis of Rockingham . 

Ditto on the coast of Coromandel. 

*1776 

Valentine 

Wrecked near St. Isle de Merchands. 

1777 

Osterly 

Colebrooke 

Stafford 

Taken by the French. 

Wrecked going into False Bay. 

Ditto coming out of Bengal Kiver. 




$ 
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1770 


•tl788 


1793 




1782 

1784 

1785 
17Sfl 
1788 

*1709 

•1791 

1792 

1794 

*1798 


1799 


1800 


General Barker Wrecked on the Coast of Holland. 

London Bun down by the Bussel Man of War. 

Royal George *1 

MoumsZr? 

Gatbon r ^P"®- 

Godfrey . . J 

E. of Dartmouth Wrecked on the Garni cobar. 

Grosvenor Ditto to the E. of the Cape. 

Blandford Taken by the French. 

Fortitude Ditto ditto. 

E. of Hertford Wrecked in Madras Roads. 

Hinchenbrook ........ Ditto in Bengal River. 

Major Burnt at Culpee. 

D. of Atholl Ditto in Madras Roads. 

Fairford Ditto in Bombay Harbour. 

Duke of Kingston Burnt off Ceylon. 

Halswell Wrecked near Peverell Point. 

Mars . . Ditto in Margate Roads. 

Hartwell Ditto off' Bonavista. 

Vansittart Ditto in the Straits of Gas])ar. 

^ / Sailed for Madras for Bencoolen, and 

1 never heard of. 

Winterton Wrecked off Madagascar. 

Princess Royal Taken by the French. 

Pigot Ditto ditto. 

Triton Ditto ditto. ^ 

Ocean Lost to the Eastward. 

Raymond Taken by the Fiench. 

Woodcot Ditto ditto. 

Ihincess Amelia Burnt off Cannanorc. 

Henry Addington Lost on Bridge Ledge. 

Ganges Burnt. 

Earl Fitzwilliarn Ditto. 

Queen Ditto. 


those twelve that,, we have marked as probably lost in 
consequence of their commanders’ unacqiiaintancc with the 
law of storms, might perhaps be added a portion of those 
wrecked in the Hiigli. But independently of ^thosc, it must 
be evident that the proportion of wrecks to the whole number 
of ships afloat was very much greater in those days than now ; 
and we believe we arc not enthusiastic in the expectation, 
that our successors will be able to trace a s^ill greater diminu- 
tion at the end of the next half century. 

We know not how it may strike others ;^biit it does seem 
to us a matter of humble and hearty thanks to that God whose 
Hiblimc attribute it is to “ widk on the wings of the Avind,” 


t Date evidently a mis'inint, probably 1779» 
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and who makctli the winds his messengers^ and the Saming 
ligPitning his minister,” that he slionlcl have enabled so feeble 
a one of his creatures as man to attain such a power as he now 
possesses over so subtle and tremendous an element as the 
air ; and we know not how wc can better conclude this article 
than in the nervous words of our own Bacon, who declares 
the object of his labors to be, — ut tandem (tanquam ciiratores 
probi et fidcles) tradamus hominibus fortunas suas, einancipato 
intcllectu, et facto tanquam majore ; unde necesse est sequi 
cmendationem status hominis, et ampliationem potestatis ejus 
super naturam. Homo enirn per lapsum et de statu innocen- 
tiee decidit, et de regno in creaturas. Utraqiie autem res, 
etiam in hac vita, nonnulla ex parte reparari potest; prior 
per religionem et fidem, posterior per artes et scientias. 
Neque ciiim per raaledictionem facta est creatura prorsus ct 
ad extremum rebellls; sed in virtutc illiiis diplomatis, /// 
smlorc vultus comedca panem tuum^ per labores varios, (non [)er 
dispulationes certc, aut per otiosas ceremonias magicas), tandem 
et aliqiia ex parte ad panem homini pruebendum, id est, 
ad usus vita) humana), subigitur.*” 

* That we may at length, as honest and faithful guardians, deliver over to 
men their possession, having first emancipated and enlarged their understandings : 
whence w’ill necessarily follow an improvement of the condition of man and an 
encrcasc of his power over nature. For man by his fall lost both his state of inno- 
cence, and his dominion over the creatures. Bift both these losses can be in some 
dfgree repaired even in this life, the former by religion and faith, the latter by arts 
and sciences. For the creature was not by the curse made wholly and for ever 
rebellious ; but in virtue of that commission, —/n ihc sweat of thy face thou shalt 
eat thy hreaiif^is at length subdued in some measure by vaiious labors, (not certain- 
ly by disputations or idle magical ceremonies) so typ to afford bread to man, that* is, 
to minister to the purposes of human life. ,, 
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Aut. III. — 1. HamiltoiHsi East India Gazeteevy ArticleSy — Ava, 
Tavoyy Ycy Tenassenniy and Moulmeiru 

2. Narrative of the Burmese war and Treaty of peace at Paw- 
dahoo in 1826, by Major Snodgrassy LondoUy 1827. 

3. Calcutta Christian Observer . — Vols. Illy IV, Vy and VL — 
Papers on the Karens of Burrnah. 

4. The Calcutta Stary EnglishmaUy and HurkarUy and Friend 
of Indiay for 1845-6-7. — Various Articles un Moulmein and 
its affairs. 

The Burmese War was terminated by a treaty of peace 
and amity, concluded on tlie 24th of February 1826, between 
the Honorable the East India Company and the king of Ava. 
This treaty commonly called that of Yandaboo, cedes by Its 
4th article the conquered provinces of Ye, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, with the Islands and dependencies thereunto 
appertaining, taking the Salween River as the line of demar- 
cation on that frontier.” 

And here, at the outset, we may notice it as one proof, 
among many, of the comparatively small interest taken here- 
tofore by the British public at home, in these Eastern regions, 
that, in the latest and most improved edition of tliat im- 
mense store-house of knowledge, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Moulmein, the British capital of these ceded provinces, is not 
even inserted at all ! In like manner, neither Mergui nor 
Ye find a place there. The only names thus honoured are 
Tenasserim and Tavoy ; and of both, the notices are equally 
shoft, defective, unsatisfactory, and even inaccurate. Here, 
for example, is the wholo account of Tenasserim — A town 
district of the Burman Empire. The district extends along 
the sea coast, from the 11th to the 14th degrees of north 
latitude. A connected barrier of islands, extending 135 miles 
from north to south, with a strait between them and the 
mainland, from fifteen to thirty miles broad, protects the west 
coast from the south-west monsoon. The capital of the pro- 
vince is of the same name. It was taken in 1759 from the 
Siamese, by Alompra, and was then large and populous ; but 
is now almost a heap of ruins. Long. 50' East ; Lat. 
ir 42' North.” The very fact of its not having been a district 
of the Burman empire for the last twenty years, but an 
integral portion of the British, is not so much as noted ! 

To supply such glaring deficiencies, by gleaning information 


V. 
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from every available flourcc, oral or written, published or un- 
published, and combining the whole into an orderly and 
readable statement, has been our cliief design in the following 
article. On some points we have met with the most fearfully 
conflicting accounts — dogmatic assertion boldy confronting 
counter-assertion equally dogmatic. In such cases, it would 
have been infinitely more easy and more pleasant at once to 
cut the gordian knot rather than attempt to disentangle it. 
J^ut such a process would have broken in upon the continuity 
of our statement, and rcndei'ed it altogether incomplete. Wo 
have preferred encountering the more arduous task ; we have 
compared statement with statement ; we have weighed, as far 
as we could, the evidences, external and internal, presented 
in favour of each ; we have thus been enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion in our own mind ; and that conclusion 
we shall endeavour to lay before the reader as briefly as. possi- 
ble, simply as the result of our own independent inquiries, 
without troubling him with the perplexities and contradictions 
of healed controversy. 

The tract of country, which, by the treaty of Yandaboo, fell 
Into the liands of the East India Company, extends from the 
point of jnnotlon of*the Thoongeen River, with the Salween 
on the North, to the Pak Chan River on tlie South ; that is 
from about 17^ 35' to 10"' North Latitude; and from 30’ 
to 99^ 30' East Longitude. It now bears the general name of 
tjie Tenasscrim Provinces, and may*be said to have a length of 
about 500 miles, and a breadth varying from 80 to 40 miles, 
jiccording as the Sea Coast approaches or recedes from the 
range of mountains which forms the Eastern Boundary of the 
British territory. This chain of mountains, rich in tin C4’cs 
and other valuable minerals, runs ufider different names from 
North to South ; and, draining its eastern slopes into the Gulf" 
of Siam, and its western slopes into tlie Indian ocean or bay 
of Bengal, fbrms a clear, well-defined boundary between the 
kingdom of Siam and the East India Company’s possessions. 

It may be doubted whether by retaining the Tenasscrlm Pro- 
vinces the Government of India did not in reality strengthen 
the kingdom of Ava ; for the latter, Ky this ccsssion, was dis- 
encumbered of a long narrow strip of territory, which, pro- 
ductive to that pofVer of little revenue, was always a source of 
anxiety from the distance of Tavoy and Mergui, and the diffi- 
culty of supporting such remote provinces against internal or 
exlernal foes. The Tenasserim Provinces were, fora series of 
ages, the battle ground on which, according to the accidental 
circumstances which arc ever in action in eemi-barbarous states, 

L 
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the armies of Pegu, Ava, and Siam reaped success or discom- 
fiture. The result was necessarily inimical to this tract of 
country ; and a less promising addition to the wide empire of 
British India could scarcely have been discovered than were 
the Tenasserim Provinces, when they became^ part of our 
eastern possessions. This, however, is not the place to enter 
upon a consideration of the motives which ultimately induced 
the Supreme Government of India to retain a territory ill-peo- 
pled, therefore unproductive, and consequently an additional 
burthen on our finances ; but we may at once pass on to a few 
remarks upon the peculiar races which, thinly scattered over 
its plains and mountains, form its inhabitants. 

The Talains form the larger portion of the population, and 
as their language has been entirely neglected by the numerous 
British functionaries employed in the Civil and Military 
administration of the provinces, it is impossible to take a very 
accurate view either of their religion, or of their social habits. 
Acquaintance with the religion of this people depends on the 
asserted fact, that their theological works arc derived from the 
Burmese, — the Talain treatises being by some, and particularly 
by the Burmese, regarded as mere translations from the Bur- 
mese. The correctness of this assertion r^ains to be proved. 
There is, however, evidently but little difference between, Bur- 
mese and Talain Buddhism, and no very serious error can be 
incurred in drawing general deductions from those main fea- 
tures of the Buddhism, which both people profess, and in the 
main tenets of which they undoubtedly concur. Both are 
agreed in the statement, that Buddhism was introduced into 
the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu by emissaries from Ceylon : 
both have their religious works interspersed with Pali quota- 
tions, and refer with reverence to the land from which they 
"^received their creed. Leaving, therefore, the question open 
whether the independent sea-borde power of Pegu or the 
comparatively land-locked kingdom of Ava wer6' most likely 
to have first received the missionaries of Buddhism, it may 
safely be taken for granted, from the absence of any marked 
schism between the two, that Burman and Talain Buddhism 
present no very material points of differerfee or of departure 
from each other : a little jealousy between the High Poongeee, 
or priests, of the Burmans and Talains may be observed, but 
the jealousy has reference to temporal dignity and position, 
and does not appear hitherto to have produced schfem. 

A close resemblance may be remarked between the Brahm 
of the Hindus and the Buddha of the Burmese — the attri- 
butes of Buddha in his state of felicitous quiescence must be 
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utterly incomprehensible to any but a Brahman or Poongee 
metaphysician — the idea of infinite power in the periodical 
slumber of non-entity is certainly foreign to the Christian and 
European mind, and as inexplicable and unimaginable as are 
the fits of acdon in which Buddha, awaking from felicitous non- 
entity, assumes his operative and creative qualities and becomes 
incarnate as Gaudama. 

If the attributes are similar, Gandama’s doctrines are also 
in one respect analogous to those of the Vedas. The merit 
accruing from good works forms the basis of his system ; and 
future rewards correspond in as infinite a ratio as there may bo 
appreciable differences in the scale of good works. — Buddhism 
is therefore like Hinduism, a religion of self-righteousness. 
The parallel cannot, however, be further continued ; for Bud- 
dhism differs from the Vedas with respect to the character of the 
future state of existence which it promises to its votaries be- 
tween the close of the present life and final absorption in the 
Deity : moreover, Gaudama deals not in caste, and the future 
state, whether the soul be in any of the numerous heavens or 
equally numerous hells, is ijot supposed to be affected by having 
when on earth tenanted a body born of a particular race or class. 
The Ethics of Oauckima are consequently of a somewhat higher 
order than those of the Vedas, and are still further elevated 
above them from the circumstance of being free from that 
which is a main cause of error and confusion in the moral 
perceptions of right and wrong lamongst Hindus, namely, 
the inculcation of a number of trivialities as necessary of obser- 
vance, and the breach of them as involving an equal amount 
of guilt with the perpetration of the most serious crimes. 
Imperfect as Gaudama’s moral system undoubtedly is, it must 
be acknowledged free from such gross sources of error. Un- 
shackled by caste, and resting their hopes on individual merits^ 
his followers are characterised by greater independence of 
conduct an(> a somewhat higher, less clouded ethical know- 
ledge. 

The worship of Gaudama is remarkably exempted from any 
of tliose cruel rites and sacrifices which render Hindu worship 
as loathsome to •beholders as it is corrupting and degrading 
to the Hindus. There is no sacrifiee of animal life, no self- 
inflicted torture,* no mutilation of the person ; well dressed 
and in orderly procession, Talains and Barmans proceed on par- 
ticular occifbions to their numerous Pagodas, bearing offerings- 
of flowers, of fruits, of flags, of glittering umbrellas; and 
uttering their prayers and invocations, present their offerings 
on tlie small altars, or place them around and against the 

J 
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Pagodas and image house ; there is no shonting, no noise or 
tumult, but much that is gay, orderly and pleasing to the out- 
ward eye. At the full moon those who are strict in their religi- 
ous observances pass a day an(t.a night in fasting and prayer at 
the Pagodas, and may be seen counting their beads and mutter- 
ing their prayers much in the manner of Romanists, numbering 
their Pater Nosters, It may strike the heart of a Christian 
heavily to see prayers oiFered up before the uncouth idols of 
Gaudama; yet, after having witnessed Hindu rites and festivals, 
there may be some consolation in the far more amiable features 
which the service of Gaudama assumes, and in the freedom of 
his followers from the debasing effects of impure rites and scenes 
of barbarous and revolting cruelties. 

Another, and very important particular in which the Buddhist 
Religion is superior to Hinduism is, that its tenets are free 
from absurd restrictions as to the food. The Talain and Ihir- 
man are under no rule but that of their own fancies and habits, 
with rcsi)cct to eating and drinking, and the latitude they 
take, is, even to a European, matter of surprise. They are 
never at a loss ; whatever the jungle, it is sure to afford 
them esculent vegetables in the form of wild roots, 
leaves of trees, and the like. Every description of animal 
is eaten by them, even to snakes, large maggots, frogs, 
and such other rarities, not excepting strips of rhinoceros. 
Unhampered by caste, fond of good living, and putting every 
thing under requisition with an ingenuity that would excite 
the admiration of a Urc or a Kitchener, their cuisine is very 
comprehensive. The sociability of eating and drinking in 
company is thoroughly well understood and enjoyed by them, 
and it aids in giving them a certain bo?i hommie much more 
English than Eastern. <. 

The priesthood is of entirely different institution from that 
of the Hindus'. Instead of a privileged class furnishing its 
members, any layman may turn Poongee, and,c/c^ versd^ a 
Poongec may lay aside his yellow cloth and re-enter upon a 
secular life. The priesthood is, therefore, thoroughly a portion 
of tlie people, and is intimately blended with them by origin, 
though separated from them by its rules. These, as is well 
known, are of a thoroughly ascetic character, liaving often been 
compared to the vows of monks and the ordinances of monas- 
teries. Honored and respected as many Poongees arc, there 
is no servile fear of them ; no cringing submission ^pn the part 
of the laity to their spiritual instructors. .The extent of the 
honor and reverence in which a Poongee is held, is in general 
proportionate to his erudition, and to his character for strict- 
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ness in the observance of his inaugural vows. The sanctity 
of the office is not predominant over, or independent of, the 
sanctity of the person filling it : on the contrary, though 
roongees, like monks, may figure in stories of intrigue, yet, 
like monks too, many of them have been revered. 

Besides the spiritual instruction of adults, and the expound- 
ing to them the doctrines and etliics of Gaudama, the Poon- 
gcos arc entrused with the system of national education ; and 
it is in this respect that they act a most important part in the 
social system of the Burmans and Talains. Few villa«;cs arc 
so small, or so poor, that they cannot afford to build a Kioung, 
tliat is, a suitable residence for one or more Poongees ; large 
villages have more than one ; towns have many ; and very 
considerable sums are expended in these structures which are 
the ])ride both of villages and towns, and are held to be works, 
so meritorious as not only to confer much present celebrity but 
great future felicity and reward on their founders and endow- 
crs. Thither all boys and youths are sent to be taught 
reading and writing ; the age at which boys are entered ; 
the time they slay in theKioungs; and the progress made 
ill reading, writing, arithmetic, and the study of Buddliist 
Scri[)turoa are vef^ various : the effect, however, is, that 
although the scale of acquirements be in general low, very 
few Talains are unable to read and write Talain, and some 
few can in addition read and write, Burmese. The result of 
the system is the general prevalence^ amongst the male popula- 
tion of a mere elementary degree of education ; indeed, such is 
the state of education amongst the teachers, tlic Poongees, that 
but few of them are really capable of imparting other than 
a rudimentary knowledge ; but, were their ability and attain- 
ments greater than they are, their •pupils in consequence of 
the short time they for the most part attend the Kioungs could 
not be expected to make much progress in Buddhistical lore. 
The system ^f education is in some respects remarkable ; — 
the boys remain at the Kioungs, and are wholly under the 
charge of the Poongees. The latter employ their scholars out 
of school liours in a variety of ways ; the Kioung must be 
swept and kept cle&n ; the grounds aroftnd need some care and 
labour ; the Poongees when they sally forth of a morning on 
their eleemosynaiy promenade must have a long file of stu- 
dents, armed with capacious receiving vessels for holding the 
charitable delations of rice and other eatables which the lay 
community (cliicfly1;he women) arc liberal in bestowing, and 
which forms the day’s subsistence of students and Poongees. 
In shoiit the Kioung boys, combine with study, such assistance 
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as by tlieir personal services they can render to their precep- 
tors. Before break of day a chaunt is beard proceeding from 
the Kioungs; this is the opening prayer, the invocation to 
Gaudama, which the teacher lealls, and in which all the students 
join. The chaunt is not devoid of solemnity, and^ is followed 
by one more rapid and recitative, of short sentences, with the 
time always well kept though the utterance is quick and volu- 
ble ; this is the scale of consonants with their combinations, 
and strange as it may seem the effect of this peculiar chaunt 
is not unmusical. With these elementary recitatives the day 
commences ; — sweeping, promenading, cooking, and a variety 
of minor operations succeed ; then writing, reading and 
study arc resumed and continued for a time. At sun-set the 
invocation chaunt again sounds, followed by what may be 
termed the alpliabctlcal chaunt. If a person looks into a 
Kioung at this time he will probably find the Poongee precep- 
tor seated; in front of him are the neophytes who have assumed 
the yellow or clerical cloth ; beyond them are the younger 
students ; all is order ; the low voice of the preceptor leading 
is scarcely heard in the full chorus, in excellent time, of the 
whole assembly — one or two glimmering lamps shed a feeble 
light upon the group, upon the gilt cases cdhtainiug the theolo- 
gical manuscripts of the Kioung, upon sundry marble and 
wooden images of Gaudama, and upon the dingy though Ire- 
qucntly highly carved and prnamented roofs and sides of the 
wmoden structure. Suddenly the chaunt ccaacs ; the Poongecs 
lie down in small chambers or the more private parts of the 
Kioung ; neophytes and scholars stretch themselves out where 
they please or can, but a little clear of their preceptors ; and 
all but the Kioung dogs, a noisy watchful set, are soon at 
rest. Such is the daily routine of a Talain Kioung. 

The women have no education, but such as in solitary in- 
stances tliey accidentally acquire. The circumstance it will 
be seen does not prevent their taking a very prominent and 
active share in all business. To the Poongee, however, they 
arc but little indebted for the influence and position they 
enjoy in society. Celibacy is one of the vows of a Poongee, 
and it is profanation, to "one of the sanctimonious fraternity to 
touch a female, even were it his own mother needing aid when 
in danger. Nevertheless, notliing delights a <aiother more than 
to see her son in the Neophyte’s dress, except it be to see him 
take upon himself the vows and life of a Poongee ; ^for, although 
their influence is not so great or pernicious &3 that of Brahmans, 
yet a well conducted Poongee acquires great power and authori- 
ty, is an object of general respect and reverence during life ; 
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anJ of pompous funeral obsequies when dead. Talain and 
Burmese women, though they may have little for which to 
feel grateful to Poongees, are highly indebted to the Talaiu 
and Burmese version of the la^#" of Manu, the avowed founda- 
tion of the .various law treatises. No stronger contrast can 
be imagined than that which exists between the state of woman 
on the west, and that of w'oman on the cast side of the 
Bay of Bengal; woman in India, and woman on the Te- 
nasserim (.'oast. True it is that Burinah and Pegu hav- 
ing escaped the yoke of Islam, the Mahommedan example 
of the close seclusion of women has not in either coun- 
try had tlie opportunity of operating in the same pernici- 
ous manner as where Moslem conquest has introduced Mos- 
lem prejudice and feeling; and the fact must be borne in mind 
when the above comparison is instituted. Still, the main 
cause must be looked for in the clear, legally defined rights of 
women in Burmese and Talain law. That law admits an ex- 
treme facility ns to Divorce, both on the part of husband and 
wife ; a facility .by no means as favourable to the morality of ei- 
ther as it is to the iudependonce of the w^eaker sex ; so long as ill 
treatment is a legitimate plea for seeking a Divorce, no woman 
need long remain uhder the roof of a harsh and tyrannical Ims- 
band ; and as tlic rights of property are, in all cases of Divorce 
from whatever cause, clearly defined and the whole not inequi- 
table, woman is well defended in this essential particular, and 
her independence not compromised. Her position in society 
as compared with that in other eastern countries is therefore 
very remarkable ; she enters her husband’s house not as lus 
slave but his helpmate ; there is no seclusion behind a pnrd»'ili, 
but open participation in all the pleasures and business of life ; 
bonds, receipts, &c., bear lier name as ^^^cll as her husl)aiKrs ; both 
names appear on the village records connected with the tenure of 
land and on the Government revenue rolls.* The wife is fre- 
quently moref expert in the inanageincnt of business than her 
spouse, and may be often found prosecuting suits before tlio 
Courts; in general the most careful and industrious of the two, 
the affairs of the household, even to the charge of the money and 
valuables, are usiially in her hands*; in a word, no class of 
females play a more prominent part in social life than the Bur- 
mese and Talain ^omen. A custom, (indeed it may be termed 
a law, being enforced and regulated by specific rules) which 
probably fir* originated in the scanty population and the high 
value of labour hrfs also tended to favor the condition of 
women. A newly married couple do not proceed to the hus- 
band’s® house, but to that of the father and mother of the 
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bride, and there they reside for a considerable period, from one 
to three years, — the son-in-law aiding the father of his wife in 
all his agricultural and domestic labours. The bride does not, 
therefore, at once pass from under the rule of her parents to 
be subject to the unchecked authority of her hiisbgind ; parental 
authority and protection still exercise considerable influence 
over her, and also inevitably over Iier husband. The result is 
far from being always favorable to the happiness of the couple, 
but it is decidedly protective of the bride, inasmuch as pa- 
rental affection will not easily brook the ill-trcatincnt of a 
child, and is ever ready to support her in whatever custom and 
law concede as her rights. 

Thus, in those matters which so much affect the character 
of a nation, namely, religion, education, and position of woman 
in tlie social system, the people are under far more favorable 
circumstances than arc the Hindus or even the Mussulmans ; 
and a corresponding effect has been produced upon the charac- 
ter of the nation, wliicli is less eastern than that of any class 
of our Cis-Gangctic subjects. 

In a country intersected by numerous rivers and their tribu- 
taries, and having extensive alluvial tracts of ground, well 
calculated with the aid of heavy periodical ftiins for the culti- 
vation of rice, the inhabitants will naturally devote tlieinsclvt^s 
to such culture, and to fishing. The streams will be the high 
roads, and the inhabitants will group themselves in such situa- 
tions as are alike favorable for the superintendence of their 
agriculture, and for facility of water communication. To 
manage a canoe Avill be as essential an acquirement to man, 
and even to woman, as to know how to cut the rice, and 
demise it from its husk. The population will therefore be found 
])laiited on the river bank^, and more inured to aquatic than to 
land travelling ; regarding the rivers as their high roads and 
having all tlicir habits moulded accordingly, distance will be 
measured by the number of tides, or parts of a ^tidc, wliich a 
canoe takes in traversing it; and lime, by the cooking of a pot 
of rice, or the smoking of a cigar if short intervals arc under 
discussion, or the movement of the sun if longer ones are 
under consideration. Boat racing will be li national amuse- 
ment, and a canoe be a normal idea of the people. Accordingly 
even the musical instruments of Burmans^and Talalns are 
some of them canoe-shaped, cattle arc fed out of canoes and 
drink water out of caiioe-shaped troughs, and soiWfetimes drag 
canoe-shaped carts in which Poongees may he occasionally seen 
to embark on land. No where is the Burman more at liome, 
more intelligent, more indefatigable than in a canoe ; ooeasion- 
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;;Ily singing can extempore song in the chorus of which all join 
in cadmirable time, a crew will pull for hours, apparently but 
little wearied and always good-natured. Here lies their forte ; 
for oil land they arc soon fatigued, being, though possessed of 
muscular, welj-inade limbs, but sorry pedestrians ; and tenaci- 
ous of the rule of conduct that a man should never walk when 
he can go in a canoe. 

llicc, the staple of their food, requires somewliat additional 
to relieve its insipidity. Napec, a sort of shrimp caviare, is 
the most common and cheapest adjunct, being made in large 
(|uaritiLy throughout the provinces. Milk, usually in the 
east a favorite article of food, forms about the only thing to 
wliich the omnivorous Talains have a positive aversion ; various 
reasons are assigned for tliis singular prejudice. 

►Smoking tobacco, in the form oi‘ cigars, is universal 
amongst men, women and cliildreii; and an unfinished cigar, or 
one not coiurnenced, may be often seen carried in lieu of the 
oar-plug which iliis |)eoplc deem ornamental. 

Neither men, women, or children, are handsome; and the 
custom above alluded to of wearing large plugs in the lower 
flap of the ear does not improve the Tartar counlenanccs of 
iliis ill-lavorcd race.* The men have their thighs tat (coed as 
low as the knee, and much pain is endured In undergoing the 
ojicration; since the Chinese have settled in the provinces, 
and have introduced their favorite, drug, opium is often ad- 
ministered, with the view of rendering the business of tat- 
tooing less j)ainful ; but no gentleman can escape this fantas- 
tic ornament wliicli the ladies very wisely altogether eschew. 

The houses arc admirably adapted to the climate ; timber 
being abundant, no masonry or earthwork is used, but stout 
jjosts being sunk into the ground, thc*fioor of the liousc, usu- 
ally of bamboo, is laid from five to seven feet above the 
level of the ground. According to tfic means of tlie imllvidual 
tlic w\all3 arc 8f plank, of bamboo mat, or of common mat ; and 
fho roof is a timber frame-work, carrying a bamboo trcllice 
bound on wdth rattan, and covered by a tiiafcbing ol leaves of 
the dunnee (a salt water paling, Weil raised a])ove the dump 
of the soil in the h‘ainy season, and from its refracted heat 
ill the dry, the houses arc cool, dry and healthy : much 
cannot be said for their cleanliness, still they jiresent a more 
com (or tabic a[>pearance than the huts of a Bengal popula- 
tion, and are^fiir superior in salubrity. 

From tlieir interior may at times be beard musical sounds, 
which from tlieir sweetness of tone will arrest the stranger; 
for boipli Talain and Buruiesc music is superior to that of 
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IiuHa, and some of their instruments, particularly «a species 
of lute, considered the accomplishment of those of family 
and means, are capable of more than the native performers 
can produce from them. Their airs are pretty, though mono- 
tonous, and the accuracy of ear of the performers, when 
two or more play together, is at times truly remarkable. This, 
as before stated, is a characteristic of the people, and may be 
observed in all their occupations and amusements. 

With the ally of music, dancing, both men and women 
are acquainted; it is, however, rather ceremonial, choral gesti- 
culation, than what Europeans consider dancing, and may be 
seen to advantngc on such festal occasions as when a Poonjec 
of noted sanctity dies. His body being embalmed, and a day 
fixed for his incremation, it is preceded by a month of prac- 
tice on the part of bands of men and women dancing to their 
own choral singing. When the day arrives the coffin of the 
Poonjee, mounted on a high and gorgeously decorated car, is 
dragged to the selected spot, accompanied by a procession of 
these bands in gay attire : each party of fifty or more men, is 
usually in a particular costume intended to represent that of 
some foreign country; the ladies appear in their own cos- 
tume covered with all the gold ornaments ‘and jewellery they 
possess ; now and then beibre a house, a group, or a person of 
importance, band after band stops and goes through a kind of 
ballet in admirable uniforraity of time and gesture, the proces- 
sion meanwhile moving on' slowly. This continues until the 
car reaches the spot, when other rocket-impelled cars are 
launched at it, and the whole, holy Poongee included, are 
consumed. 

wVgain, when a person is very sick, superstition will some- 
times originate a ball. ' Nats, that is fairies, are held in a 
strange mixture of fear and reverence by Talains, and are sup- 
posed to take a very active part in the domestic aftairs of 
mankind. The Nat master or mistress, wliichevei it be who in 
a district has acquired by universal suffrage or has arrogated 
the fame of intimacy with the Nat gentry, is called and con- 
sulted, and sometimes prescribes a dance, in order to induce the 
good people to remove the disease. The rerfaedy is expensive ; 
the neighbours are invited, and a feast is given ; the dance follows 
and is continued until the neighbours can danoe no longer, when, 
it being presumed that the Nat ought to be satisfied and appeased, 
the dancers disperse. The skill of the Talain in gesture danc- 
ing is perhaps most conspicuous when, suddenly, part or 
nearly the whole of the crew of one of their long light very 
crank racing canoes spring up, and on their precarious craft, 
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wlilcli the slightest awkwardness or mistake upsets, dance shout- 
ing and flourishing their paddles. These canoes hold from forty 
to sixty men, and on such an occasion one bad car and false 
gesticulation as to time might easily capsize a boat. 

In another wery favorite amusement of this people are con- 
bined their music, singing and dancing. A “ ISvey” is a spe-- 
cics of mask or mystery, such as the old English revels and the 
Romanist festivals of our ancestors often witnessed, the chief 
difference being in the subject of the Pwey and its usual 
duration ; it is passionately loved by the Talains and Biirrnans. 
()n various occasions those who can afford the expense, gratify 
tlieinselvcsj their popularity, and their neighbours by hiring 
a set of actors and musicians, erecting a temporary slicd for 
the performance, and notifying to their frlcTids and nelglibours 
wlicn the exhibition is to commence. The throng is usually 
great on the appointed night ; and the audience as attentive 
and interested as if the stage were of much greater pretension. 
Tljcse temporary Driirys and Covent-gardens arc of extreme 
simplicity; a bunch of boughs stuck up in the centre forms 
the “ scene three or four earthen basons on the top of sticks 
hold the oil and tow^which enlightens the audience and actors; 
a largo vessel of oil, with a wooden ladle, enables the actors 
occasionally to replenish the basons ; the green-room is distin- 
guished by a string of masques used by the actors, who put on 
and oil* their costume, whether of kings or devils, iu a manner 
\'iliich must be very instructive to the poo])lc as to the toilet 
of such important personages ; the musicians are grouped at 
the green room and form the point of entrance and exit of the 
actors ; a certain space round the central boughs and llglits is 
kept clear as the stage, and the audieijice sit and stand around 
this somewhat circumscribed area as they best can, some under 
hut most outside of tlie shed; — a King, his. Premier, a lovely 
Princess, an ^enamoured Prince, a Beloo or Devil, and the 
attendants of these several worthies arc the standing person- 
ages. The plot may he easily conceived as to the mortals, but 
the roll which the Beloo plays, his tricks, the endeavours to 
catch him, his escapes and wonderful fpats are not so easily 
imagined. He is a sort of mischief-loving, trickey Harlequin, 
and bamboozles king, prince, and attendants to his heart’s con- 
tent, — of course favoring the loving couple in the end at the 
expense of kmg, queen, and commons. There is much dancing, 
the dialogues being ^ilways followed by music and pantomimic 
action; much flourishing of sv/ords; hunts after the Beloo 
round the bough, i. c. through imaginary forests ; appearance 
and disappearance of personages to each other who remain 
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strani^ely visible to the audience; hon mots wliicli produce 
rounds of lauglitcr and applause from ihc ainpliitlieatrc of 
heads ; love-making and sentimental talking ; in short an inter- 
minable trash of comedy, tragedy, pantomime^ singing, dancing, 
capering, and music, which lasts for four or five consecutive 
niglits, and to whicli there a))pcars no limit but tlie purse of the 
liost, and the not easily satiated enjoyment of the audience. 
The whole exhibition is, how^cver, exceedingly characteristic 
of tlic people, — love, w%a.r, and boat-songs arc common 
amongst them ; the sentiments and imagery of their songs 
are of course thoroughly Talain and Burmese, and a European 
may often be amused by vvliat to him must aj>pcar the strange 
notions of beauty, feeling and heroism w liicIi they convey. 

Such are the general habits of the bulk of the population 
of the Tenasserim provinces ; a people inferior to the Hindus 
in agricultural skill and industry, but superior iu general 
character, being more inde])ondeiit oi* sj)irit, less degraded 
by their religion and its superstitions, free tVom caste, from 
slavery to a load of trivial observances, and owdng to the 
more favourable condition of woman and lier rights, having 
a better social system; also, more advanced in the general 
diffusion of elementary education. Foinf of amusement and 
idleness, and inhabiting a country, which, from its soil, climaic, 
and streams, affords an abundance of food w’itli the exaction 
of no great amount of labour, the people cannot be held as 
remarkable for their indukiy. Though fond of money tlioy 
arc not fond of toil, and as the price of labour is high from 
the scantiness of the population, a very little exertion suffices 
to enable a man to indulge in a protracted enjoyment of idle- 
continuous exertion is thcrclbre a rare quality amongst 

them. 

Although not ^ulijcct to the action of debasing rites and 
ceremonies such as those of the Hindus, a puerile superstition 
IuIkS a vciy strong-hold upon the minds of the Valains. Tlic 
Nats receive much attention ; they appear to parcel out the 
couniry into distinct jurisdictions and endowed with every 
variety of character, disposition, and occupation ; they are 
the Dianas of the chase, and must be courted by the elephant- 
catcher and the game-killer ; very influential with tigers, upon 
w hose heads they ride, they can, when pritpitiated, shut the 
ja^vs of their steeds and render them of Iamb-like innocence. 
N^ats loo have agricultural propensities, arc not aferse to med- 
dling with horticultural pursuits, and can blight or favor a 
fruit season at pleasuM^^ Nats are the only members of the 
faculty who can cope with cholera and small-pox, aitd who 
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without a diploma, tliorouglily command tlic various ills which 
men are heirs to. Again, Xats are as domestic as cats, and 
those which liave a turn for house-keeping exact a good deal 
of in-door consideration : they appear almost as touchy and 
treacherous as^their feline rivals, and it is only with a salvo to 
the influence of the Nat that a man is imister in his own 
house. There arc Nats of tlie water as well as of the land, 
and go where one will, there the Nat is on the mind of the 
Talaiii. Still, Nats are not very ill-naturcd nor very greedy ; 

a cocoa-nut, rags of red cloth, tlowers, ])apcr streamers, and 
the like, are the offerings which are esteemed propitiatory and 
graliiying, and being easily obtained, there is no very good 
reason why every Nat in the country bhonld not retain its good 
humour. The Nats jilay a still more prominent part amongst 
a race, the helots of Bunnali and Pegu, namely, the Karens. 

This very curious and interesting ])eo])le now ociiupy the 
various mountainous and difficult tracts of country throughout 
Biirmah, Pegu, the Tcnasserim coast, and parts of the iShaii 
and Siamese countries. The Karens arc a timid and oj)presscd 
people, speaking a language wholly diflcrent from both the 
pLirnicse and Talaln, and arc regarded by the nations amongst 
wdiom they are scattered as an inferior race. Tjong subjection 
lias led them to forni the same estimate of themselves, and to 
imagine that nature has doomed them to a subordinate condi- 
tion. Their only rcsonroc from tyranny and oppression is 
the refuge <^f llielr loved mouiitainti and forests, and to these 
ifioy cling with a warm affection for the wild life, which, in the 
absence of a more manly spirit amongst tliem as a ])Coi)lc, is 
the only one that can secure to them comparative liberty and 
the absence of oppression. 

I'lic Karens are Deists, and amongst them are traditions of 
the creation of man, his fall, the deluge, the subsequent ])eo- 
]>ling of the cartli, and of the growth of idolatry .'imougst 
its inhabitants* w^liicli ap[)Car to have a ^Mosaic origin. Tliey arc 
not idolaiors, but have fallen away from the [lurity of the wor- 
ship of one only God, .and have sunk into a superstitious 
dread of Nats, and a system of endeavouring to secure their 
favor which bordoi% closely on Nat woVsliip. It would almost 
seem as if they considered that (he Nats liad full liberty 
from an incensed^ Deity to plague c.arlh audits inhabitants. 
Nat liouscs, looking like children’s play-things from the dimi- 
nutive size, mx constantly met with in the forests, .and at the 
foot of some gigantic tree would be p.asscd almost unheeded, 
but for the request that the traveller will not disturb the dwel- 
ling ami the offerings of the Nat. 



sa the tenasserim provinces— 

Their system of cultivation is suited to the nature of the 
country they occupy, and is therefore different from that of the 
Burmese and Talain who occupy the rich, well-watered alluvi.al 
plains. The Karen, having cut down a tract of jungle, fires it 
when the end of the dry wejither facilitates the operation. He 
then plants his rice after the first fall of rain has moistened the 
earth, and enabled him without difficulty to make the small holes 
in which he plants his seed. He seldom takes more than two 
or three crops from the field he has cleared, but proceeds to 
take more virgin soil from the jungle and forest. When, in the 
course of this system, the fields are getting somewhat remote 
from a village, and the distance is felt to be inconvenient, the 
village is deserted and another built near to the new patches of 
cultivation ; as the houses are entirely constructed of bamboo 
and posts cut in the jungle, material is always at hand, and 
a few days’ labour is all that is requisite for the completion 
of a new village. In the course of years a deserted clearance 
is covered with jungle, and in five or six years tlie process of 
cutting and burning may again pass over it. Thus a village 
of Karens wanders within certain limits, and occasionally after 
a shorter or longer period may go over its old clearances a 
second time. 

The domestic habits of this race are more filthy than 
those of the Talains ; they seem to have an aversion to 
frequent ablutions, and tlic clear waters of their mountain 
streams are much ncgldcted ; several absurd legends are 
assigned as the cause of this hydrophobic humour of the 
Karens, for them a most unfortunate prejudice. There is a 
remarkable absence of selfishness amongst them ; they may be 
almost said to have thinp in common ; whatever they have 
they will always willingly share with their village brethren. 
They are, as a race, handsomer, according to European notions, 
thaa the Talains or Burmans. Karens are fond of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and on festive occasions the women are kept 
employed distilling the rice spirit upon which their husbands 
are getting drunk. Having originally no written characters 
in which to express their language, theii\laws and customs 
were orally transmitted from father to son. Bigamy was 
deemed dishonorable ; adultery was punished with death ; 
and the ciders were in all matters of momcJht the judges and 
the leaders of the people. They have a singular custom of 
taking the bones and ashes of their dead to some*"placc in the 
jungles known only to themselves; for this no sufficient reason 
is assigned by them, and the Talains and Burmese attribute the 
custom to the fact that a portion of the wealth of the deceased 
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ia placed along with his bones and ashes; fear that these 
should be disturbed on account of the valuables deposited with 
them, induces secrecy as to what may be termed the sepulchral 
spots. The Talains assert that tlie revenge of a Karen is sure 
to follow the (Jisturber of the remains of his fathers ; be this 
as it may, the departure of a soul to the land of spirits is a fes- 
tive occasion, and the friends and relatives meet to sing wild 
dirges, and drink till they can sing no longer. 

Karens are lazy and averse to exertion, but good-tempered, 
very credulous, and more truthful than their more intelligent 
but less scrupulous neighbours. The arts are at low ebb among 
them, though some of their manufactures, particularly the bead- 
ornamented apparel of the women, are curious ; the dress of the 
men is extremely simple, consisting usually of two blankets or 
pieces of the coarse cloth made by the women, sown together, 
so as to form a kind of armless coat or frock, with a part in the 
centre unsown, througli which the head passes, and the same at 
the sides, for the arms. Karens are fond of singing and their 
airs are wild and pretty ; the language being by no means un- 
I'avourable to the musical propensity of the people, and in itself 
exacting the greatest nicety and delicacy of ear and of pro- 
nunciation from thrf great play and variety of the vowel 
sounds which are distinguished in both dialects of their lan- 
guage. 

Cholera, fever, and small pox are;so much dreaded that Ka- 
rens desert their villages and remove'to other situations as soon 
as they are invaded by these scourges. The infected, unless 
tlicy can move themselves, are left to their fate. Change of 
air and site seems the chief medical resource of the Karens ; for 
their secondary ones, namely, offerings to the Nats of whatevar 
they deem calculated to tickle fairy palates, do not appear to 
produce many very remarkable cures, though frequently re- 
sorted to. 

Karens arc,*in their own way, bold hunters, and not above 
eating their own game even when a rhinoceros. They arc how- 
ever not bolder than the Talains, some of whom gain a liveli- 
hood by'catching elephants, and prosecute this occupation in a 
most perilous niannbr; two men, mountdd on a trained elephant 
and carrying a spear and a lasso made of leather rope, manage 
to get amongst a Iwrd of wild elephants and then single out one 
to whom they give chase. The lasso is cast so as to catch one 
of the hind kgs of the wild elephant ; the other end of the 
lasso is fastened to the girdle of the trained animal, and the 
duty of the second man is to sit on the back of the elephant 
and to Iftold the coil and cast the lasso at the right moment ; — 
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if the wiki elephant turns, he is kept off by the spear point and 
the tame elephant; he usually however makes off as fast as he 
can, accompanied by the trained animal, who must have good 
paces ; wlicn the wild one is tired, or as soon as he affords his 
hunters a favorable opportunity, hisfurtlmr flight is arrested by 
a turn being taken round a stout tree, to wliich tlie lasso is ulti- 
mately made hist. Starvation for a time, and then the gift of food 
soon renders the wild animal manageable. Such a metliod of 
elephant hunting is, for many reasons, very perilous; but strango 
to say the men employed in this hazardous occupation have a 
greater dread of the tiger than of the elephant, being more 
frequently a prey to the former than to the latter ; I'or nights 
must be passed in the jungle to watch for the herds of wild 
clephaiifs, and for fear of searing these, the usual precautions 
against the tiger cannot be taken, so that tlie elephant-catcher 
runs greater ritk Ironi the stealthy and murderous spring 
of the tiger tluin from the inlhriate violence of his gigantic 
game, the elephant. No bolder, yet more superstitious Nat 
worshipi)ers than this cUuss of hunters ! 

In Aiuherst province a portion of the people arc Toung- 
thoos ; they are the best cultivators in the province, being the 
only people who understand the use of (he plough. Distinct 
j'rom tlic Talains, Jjunnese, and Karens by language, dress, and 
habits, their original country is not well ascertained; the name 
linjdics a hill man, and iJie use of the jdough with a metal 
blade argues a higher coutitry than llic plains of Pegu, and, .a 
soil which r( <{uircd a more laborious culture than lias been 
forced upon tlic people of the land of their adf)[)tio]i. Their 
pipes, llicir dresses, and other minor j)eculiaritiea indicate a 
iwjrc ingenious people; but their language and its literature 
remain unma;.tered by Europeans, and llierefure little or nothing 
is known of the ^racc except that they arc esteemed good 
culiivators. 

In the province of Mergul there is a eonsidcra'olc mixture of 
Siamese blood amongst the Tuhiins and Purmeso, but as the 
Siainc.-^c have intermarried with, and conformed to the laws and 
customs of, the people amongst whom the}; emigrated, no par- 
ticular description is necessary. 

8iich may be said to have been tlie different races whom we 
found inhabiting the provinces ceded to tlk> East India Com- 
])any by the treaty of Yandaboo. Moguls, Jews, Armenians, 
Chinese, natives, of the Madras and IJcngal proviflces, followed 
in the wake of our troops ; and as soon as possession of the 
country was fairly taken, settled down, chiefly at Moulmcin, 
ill considerable numbers; but, like the Europcan«% being 
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foreigners, they need not here be more particularly ad- 
verted to. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of Yandaboo and the ces- 
sion of the provinces to the East India Company, the question 
of selecting a suitable position for the main body of the force 
to be cantoned was a matter of great importance. At first, it 
was in contemplation to have stationed the troops at the mouth 
of the Salween at Amherst, but Sir A. Campbell ultimately 
selected the point of junction of the Salween, the Gyne, and 
the Attaran river for the j)ermancnt cantonment of the force. 
The advantage of this commanding position is so apparent, that 
in former days, most probably when the Portuguese took a 
part in the struggles of Pegu, it had not been overlooked, and 
the British troops found a spacious irregular quadrangle, on 
which to establish themselves, already surrounded by an earthen 
mound or rampart of considerable antiquity.* Besides the 
numerous advantages of position in a military point of view, 
with reference to the protection of the frontier, the command of 
tlie rivers, and a close watch on the Burmese town and pro- 
vince of Martaban, the cantonment of Moulinein, is well raised, 
well drained, very healthy, and well supplied witli water ; 
whereas a difficulty flin the latter point was found to exist at 
Amherst. The subsequent rise and progress of the timber 
trade, and the sufficiency of the river as a good port for ship- 
ping, had confirmed the wisdom of ipix A. Campbell’s selection 
of Moulinein. 

• The population of the provinces, when they fell into our 
hands, has been variously estimated, one calculation making it 
as low as ten thousand souls : but this is evidently an error ; for 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mcrgiii have been very stationayr 
in the amount of population; indeed, 4he best informed persons 
doubt whether since our tenure of the country the people have 
on the whole increased or decreased. The same, with tho^ex- 
ceptiou of M^ulmein, may be said of the iiortJjerri i^rovince 
styled by the British province, Amherst; its villages afford 
no satisfactory proof of any remarkable increase of population 
since it has been in our possession. On the contrary, the increase 
is peculiarly slow— Mnstead of 10,000 souls, the following would 
seem to be a fair estimate of the population before the Burmese 
War, caused a temjiorary fluctuation and disturbance : — • 


* A similar eiftloaure, also of ^reat antiquity, may be observed at the head of 
the Amlicrst inlet ; it is seWom visited and but little known. In the local legends 
it is attributed to one of lue ancient kings of Pegu. 
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Mergui. 
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40.000 

35.000 

15.000 


Total 90,000 


Ami it may be supposed that upon our occupation of the pro- 
vinces and the restoration of order, there was no material ditFer- 
ence in the numbers, except such as was due to the camp fol- 
lowers and troops stationed at Moulmein, Tavoy and Mergui. 

Our rule necessarily commenced by disturbing as little as 
possible the systems of revenue, police, and justice, to which 
the people had been accustomed under their Ilurman Bulers. 
This, the usual course adopted in the administration of a recent 
conquest, was accompanied by an error, which has elsewhere 
been the concomitant of our extension of territory in the east. 
In lieu of restoring to the people the use of their own language, 
the Talain, that of their conquerors, the Burman, was by us 
continued as the official medium of communication and accounts. 
We thus, from the first, deprived ourselves of that support which 
the strong feeling of Talain nationality would have afforded ; 
and the error was the more grievous, because, during the con- 
duct of the war with Ava, every advantage was taken of one fea- 
ture of Talain nationality, implacable hostility to the Burmese ; 
and ordinary gratitude as ^Svell as policy, pointed out the pro- 
priety of restoring to our allies, when they became our subjects, 
the use of their own language, if only as an honorable acknow- 
ledgement of the sense entertained of their services. Far 
higher advantages would however have resulted from such a 
step ; for it would, in alltprobability, have caused such an influx 
of the Mon or Talain population into our provinces as would 
shortly have rendered them much less a burthen than they 
have hitherto proved : and very, possibly in8tea(\ of a burthen, 
the receipts from these provinces might very shortly after 
occupation have covered, if not exceeded, their expenditure. 
By retaining the Burmese language as that of office, and by 
long indecision as to the permanent retention of the ceded pro- 
vinces, we failed, when fear of Burman vengeance, was 
still operative to hold out any inducement to our Talain 
allies to settle under the protection of our^ Government ; and 
thus neither benefitted ourselves nor them, but, the Burmese, 
who in consequence of the course we pursued, retained the 
greater portion of a people that were otherwise ready, if en- 
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couragcd to have crossed over to British protection. 
population is now as follovtt : — 


MerguL 


Town and suburbs 

.. 12,000 


Province’ 

.. 8,000 

20,000 

Tavog. 

Town and Suburbs 

10,358 


Province 

.. 26,996 

37,354 

Amherst. 

Moulmein and Suburbs.*... 

.. 30,000 


Province.* 

.. 45,000 

75,000 


The 


Total 


1,50,415 


A very thin population for the area of the provinces, aifd 
the productive powers of their soil ! 

Revenue. — The thief portion of the state revenue, derived 
from the land, was, by the Burmese, levied in kind ; rice, the sta- 
ple article of food is grown tluoughout the provinces ; and one- 
fourth of the crop was nominally tl^e share claimed by the go- 
vernment, although in reality owing to the exactions of uncheck- 
ed subordinates it was larger. Garden produce and fruit trees of 
all descriptions, when bearing, likewise yielded revenue — other 
items of receipt were from the farming of fisheries, of turtle- 
banks, bazars and town dues. As the provinces were distant 
from the court of Ava, and were therefore not under good 
control, they were a prey to the Burman governors and their 
subordinates; tyranny and exaction rendered the revenue 
demands much more oppressive than any simple statement of 
the basis of the system conveys; With the exception of re- 
ceiving the revenue derived from rice cultivation either in 
kind or commuted in money, we adopted the above fiscal sys- 
tem, conducting it by means of the same instrumentality as had 
been employed by the Burmese. Simple and well suited to a 
native government and theoretically favorable for the cultiva- 
tor, the system of taking revenue from the land in kind fails 
under British^ officers : for, having little or no knowledge of the 
language and of thediabits or customs of the people, they have 
small power of coping with the dishonesty mU cunning of 
interested subordinates ; the exact limit of their power is well 
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known, and it is not difficult for native craft to frustrate tlie 
best intentions and to mislead in thd%xercise of power. 

Melancholy as the fact may appear a more intimate acquain- 
tance with the Burmese language and the habits of the people 
has not in general been found productive of corresponding 
advantages ; for, however much to be deplored, historic faith- 
fulness requires it to be stated, that Government functionaries, 
especially in foriiicr times, have too often acquired such know- 
ledge by forming connections calculated neither to secure the 
respect of the native community, nor to heighten their own 
moral sensibilities ; connections which inevitably surround them 
with needy favorites and relatives, whose whole aim is corrup- 
tion and extortion. Through the machinations of such a home 
circle, as it may be called, the advantages of a more intimate 
acquaintance With the official language, manners, and feelings 
of a people are at least nullified, and have too frequently 
been turned to their positive disadvantage ; the native favorite 
never forgetting that it may be the privilege of the wife of a 
jtfdge or governor in Burmah, as elsewhere, to assist in the deci- 
sion' of suits, to hold their own courts, and to exercise as much 
power the facility, not to say corruption, of their protectors, 
can connive at. Of the two classes of functiontU'ios, the man of 
comparative ignorance, free from the baneful influence of such 
connections, has usually been found more respected and better 
able to check the malpractjites of subordinates, than is the case 
Avith a man Avhose misfortune it has been to have acquired 
greater knowledge of the vernacular language and the habits 
of any people, through a medium corruptive of his own charac- 
ter, qualities, and efficiency. 

'With fluctuations and ipany errors the Barman system was 
continued from the first occupation of the provinces until Mr. 
Blundell made a vain endeavour to introduce a seven years’ 
settlement, and a money assessment founded on J;be value and 
area of land under cultivation. He failed in his attempt in con- 
sequence of the opposition of subordinates to wliich he yielded ; 
indeed with the hi^h rates of assessment which he adopted 
and enforced, it was impossible that any system could stand, — 
the burthen being so severe and the administration so lax and 
oppressive, that much land was thrown out of cultivation ; and 
the evil of excessive assessment, increased by a year of mur- 
rain amon^ the cattle, threatened to be most fatal to the pros- 
perity of tlie provinces. .. * 

The evils of the existing system quickly presented them- 
selves to Major Broadfoot when he assumed charge of the Te- 
nasserim provinces in April 1843, and he zealously set about 
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their reformation. He attacked corruption in its various forms 
and positions, and supported by the Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough, checked by severe examples the malpractices 
which had become habitual. Shameless as Was proved to have 
been the conduct of one of the British functionaries, and com- 
promised as was tljat of others, Major Broad foot was made the 
subject of calumny and misrepresentation for the line which 
he pursued. In the provinces much more was known than 
came to Major Broadfoot’a notice, but, in so far as it came to 
his kjjowlcdge, he, confident in the support of the Governor- 
General, acted boldly in putting down dishonesty. 

Occupied wdth the punishment of corruption. Major Broad- 
foot became keenly alive to the constant opportunity which 
tlie then existing system offered to subordinates for exaction 
and malpractices, and he therefore determined to supersede the 
old by an entirely new land assessment. He accordingly alter- 
ed the whole fiscal system of the provinces, substituting a fixed 
money payment in lieu of the levy of one-fourth of the grain 
in kind or commuted in money ; he abolished taxes on trees 
jind garden produce, and those on turtle- banks and fisheries ; 
in place of the latter he established a species of poll-tax so 
regulated that a cultivator paid about one-third of what was 
exacted from a non-cultivator. So radical a change in the 
revenue system of the provinces, one so novel to the people 
and to the subordinate officials thi'fjugh whom it must neces- 
sarily be carried into effect, required, even if advisable, more of 
thought and deliberation than was given to it ; greater prepar- 
ation of instruments ; and far more knowledge of the country 
than was to bo found amongst the officers of the commission, 
who, to a man, were ignorant of t^l revenue matters ; hrtd 
never turned their attention to the subject : and who, moreover, 
ow^ng to the great number of native subordinates removed 
from their cl^arges for corruption, found themselves unaided 
by the new and thoroughly inexperienced native functionaries 
given to assist them. 

However faulty in principle a system of taxation may be 
or appear to be, has usually arisen gradually and adapted 
itself to the habits and circumstances of the people, and any 
sudden change which may sweep away such existing system 
wdll be found prdUuctive of great confusion and difficulty ; 
general principles, however correct and admirable in theory, 
having by no mean^ the property, by tlieir bare enunciation, 
of suddenly altering the habits, feelings, and prejudices of a 
people. The old system, as administered under facile British 
functidharies, had, however, been so severe in consequence of the 
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universal corruption and malpractices of the native subordinates, 
that, when the cultivators, as in the neighbourhood of Moul- 
mein, were under the influence of the presence of Major Broad- 
foot and of the encouragement and hopes which he held out to 
them, the new system was apparently well received ; the people 
were ignorant of its working, but as nothing could be worse 
than the old they had no objection to try the new. Major Broad- 
foot had only time to introduce it in province Amherst, where 
a commencement was made and with apparent success. 

Matters were in this state, when, in September 1844, Captain 
Durand relieved Major Broadfoot, and assuming charge (ft the 
provinces, had immediately to take up the question of the 
revenue assessments. In the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui a 
set of revenue rules, abrogating the old system, and announcing 
the basis of the new, had been promulgated, but nothing done 
towards carrying the new measure into effect ; he, therefore, 
assembled in each province the elders of villages, and having 
caused the new system to be long and carefully explained to 
them, effected through their agency a land assessment in each 
province, — the people in fact taxing themselves. The new sys- 
tem, thus introduced, was favorably received in spite of its 
novelty, and the experiment of acting through the people 

[ >roved not only productive of satisfaction to them, but also no 
OSS to the Government; on the contrary a small increase of 
receipts has steadily followal this, in the east, a rather unusual 
method of taxation ; and ?he provinces of Tavoy and Mergi^i 
are quick and ready in paying in the annual revenue. In pro- 
vince Amlierst, the land assessment, newly established by Major 
Broadfoot, was found too heavy, and was, after laborious enquiry 
and several revenue circuits, considerably lowered by Captain 
Durand, who, on a personal inspection, discovered the unequal 
working of the n^w system, and that land nominally assessed 
at two rupees per acre, was paying from 3^ to five rupees flie 
acre, of cultivation. Dr. Richardson was ordered *^to institute a 
careful inquiry and to survey the richest district in province 
Amherst, that of the island of Beloogyoon. Aware of the im- 
portance of the duty entrusted to him and ^nxious to benefit 
the people, he devoted himself to the work with a zeal which 
cost him his life, but not before he had collected data on which 
to found an assessment of an equitable and veasonable charac- 
ter. The same course was to have been pursued with the 
other districts of the province, but the ^sudden* less of Dr. 
Richardson and the want of any officer who could replace him 
in carrying out the measures, delayed its execution. Pending 
its completion, however, and with reference to the diminishoa 
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quantity of specie thrown into the country in consequence of 
the great reduction of force carried into effect by Captain 
Durand, he largely lowered the land assessment in province 
Amherst ; and if the system introduced into these provinces 
by Major Broadfoot is to be maintained, namely, that of a 
money assessment, the measure commenced by Dr. Richardson 
must not be too long delayed, otherwise, timely lowered as 
the assessment was by Captain Durand, it will nevertheless not 
continue to work well or satisfactorily. 

Since the provinces have fallen into our hands a branch of 
revenue has arisen unknown to their former Burman holders, 
namely, that derived from teak forests. Upon the acquisition 
of the provinces in 1825 the existence of teak became known, 
and, in 1827, Dr. Wallich was deputed to explore and report 
upon the forests. He partially explored those on the Salween 
and Attaran, and gave a favorable account of the timber to be 
found in them. The Commissioner Mr. Maingay then pro- 
posed that licenses to cut timber upon certain conditions should 
be granted to private Individuals ; but there docs not appear 
to have been much anxiety on the part of speculators to sup- 
port the proposition, and the Government continued to hold its 
forests. To attract* attention to them, and with the view of 
developing their resources, a limited experiment was made, 
and, in March 1828, a shipment of 511 logs for Calcutta was 
despatched, but the experiment had been so conducted as to 
Ije very costly, and the cost not being covered by the price 
which 'was obtained at public auction for the timber. Govern- 
ment became alarmed at a result which in reality proved 
nothing except the folly of an experiment, so conducted and 
on such a small scale. The further preparation of timber fer 
Government was henceforth discontinued, and Mr. Maingay, in 
1829, received the sanction of Government ^to throw open the 
tiihber trade under certain rules which he published, and which 
fixed an ad Valorem duty of fifteen per cent, as that to be paid 
to Government on timber brought from the forests. The impulse 
thus given to tlie trade began to be felt in 1833, by the June of 
which year 7309 tons of converted, that is, sawed and squared 
teak, had been ex*ported since the opening of the forests in 
1829 ; three vessels also had been built, and four were building 
at Moulmein, Ffom that period the timber trade and ship 
building increased rather rapidly, and the temporary prosperity 
of the provftices was furthered ; but it was so, at the expence of 
their resources, owing to the absence of any effective conservancy 
or check upon the timber-cutters. It is true that the permits 
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to fell tiiul'cr were revocable at will, and that tlic holders were 
always so informed ; also that trees, of less than four feet girth, 
w^cre liable to confiscation, if felled ; but the conservancy esta- 
blishment of one forester and eight or ten coolies was not well 
calculated efficiently to enforce any set of rules ; and the re- 
vocation of permits for abuse of trust and destruction of forests 
could not well be enforced when the forests were imvisitcd by 
any European functionaries, and no pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the conduct of the parties holding the permits. Mr. 
Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording some 
degree of protection to the long-neglected forests, and in 1837 
suggested a revocation of permits and the establishment of a 
conservancy department. Dr. Heifer, Lieut. Halsted, and 
Capt. O’Brien examined the forests, and the latter officer report- 
ed strongly on their waste and rapid destruction, combating the 
opinions of others who deemed them inexhaustible, and earnest- 
ly recommending an efficient conservancy. After much deli- 
beration, a conservator, Captain Trcmenlieerc, was appointed at 
the beginning of 1841, but the revocation of permits was not 
then acceded to. The subject of forests appears to have occu- 
pied the attention of Government during that year mainly in 
consequence of the supply of teak timber to Her Majesty’s 
dock-yards from the Tenasscrim Coast, forming matter of 
consideration. Dr. Richardson had been sent into the Shan 
States, and reported on the resources of the tracts he travers- 
ed; Mr. Seppings was deputed to Moulmein and reported 
favorably on the facility of supplying teak timber to tlie 
British Naval dock-yards, and of building ships of war at 
jMoulmein. Thus circumstanced Mr, Blundell submitted a 
of rules for the working and preservation of the teak 
forests in the Tenasseriiif provinces, the value of winch had 
then been ascertained; and he obtained the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the promulgation of the rules. The idea of drawing 
supplies of teak timber for Her Majesty’s dtKjk-yards not 
being immediately acted upon, the mercantile demand for 
timber rapidly increasing, and the conservator of forests 
being able to pay but small attention to his charge, the holders 
of permits were unchecked in their proceedings ; and imme- 
diate profit being the sole object in view, no attention whatever 
was paid to the rules of 1841. 

Matters continued in this state until Major Broadfoot 
turned his attention to the subject, being forced# /to do so in 
consequence of the state in which he found our relations 
with the Bunnese, The reckless conduct of the timber 
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niercliJints on llio Salween had well nigh embroiled us in 
liostilitieSi and had rendered this frontier river, down which 
all the teak timber coming to Moulmein is floated, a scene 
of confusion and violence. 

Engaged with these and other difiicultics he had not either 
lime or opportunity more than very partially to turn his 
attention to the (juestion of forest conservancy, though forced 
to check anarchy and wanton violence along the Thoongfeen 
forests by closing them against the timber merchants "and 
prohibiting the felling of timber along this the north cavSt 
frontier of the province ; a strong measure, but essential for 
ihc jirescrvation of peace and good order. 

T'/m/zer R^^venue, 

RS. AS. P. 


1833 

183C) 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 


13,4o7 

7 

1(> 

20,803 

14 

4 

21,727 

10 

10 

29,244 

15 

7 

55,108 

9 

1 

52,924 

2 

4 

43,008 

10 

6 

20,897 

0 

0 

107,048 

13 

4 


The above table sets forth the gradual rise of the receipts 
\Vom this branch of the revenue; froin 1829 to 1841-42 there 
w*as a steady increase, but in 1842-43 there occurred a sudden 
dej)ressioii in consequence of the misunderstanding which 
arose with the Burmese, and the disorderly conduct of the timber 
dealers. In 1843 Major Broadfoot having adjusted our frontiew^ 
relations with the Burmese, and thiA facilitated the raftoge of 
timber down the Salween, and having also introduced some 
system in the department of the timber ’duty collector, the 
nominal receiifts rose to one lakh and thirty -one thousand rupees, 
but the amount was not realized, — upwards of‘ 98,000 rupees 
being at the end of that year unsettled. His prohibition to 
felling and removing teak from the forests of the Thoongeen 
caused the receij^ts for 1844-45 to fall to about 21,000 
rupees. 

The prohibition suddenly imposed was a hardship npon those 
dealers who had laid out capital on the felling of timber in 
the Thooiigewi forests by making advances to the foresters, and 
though the comphiinfs on this account were in general very 
gross exaggerations, and frequently entirely false, Captain Du- 
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rand temporarily removed the prohibition in order to give full 
time to sucli persons as might really have laid out cash ad- 
vances in the felling of timber, to remove tlie same. Precautions 
were also taken to aflbrd greater security to the floatage of tim- 
ber in the upper part of the Salween river both at the Boom 
below the falls, where the timber is collected together into rafts, 
and also below this point, where, in consequence of rapids, rafls 
ar«i» often endangered. Tlie revenue rccci[)ts again rose in 
1845-46 to a lakh and seven thousand rupees of lair payment 
into the treasury. 

Captain Duraiurs measures neverllieless excited great hosti- 
lity to himself amongst those engaged In the timber trade ; 
he traversed the Thoongeen forests and made himself acquaint- 
ed hy local examination and impiiry with tlie system which 
liad tliorc prevailed; ho also obtained information as to tlie 
conduct of the holders of permits where sucli had been granted, 
and as soon as ('aplain Guthrie took charge of the Conservancy 
of the forests, tliat olliccr's attemioii was called to the subject. 

Captain Guthrie, after a thorough and most careful exami- 
nation of the Ibrcst, found that the permit-holders utterly 
neglected the forest rules in force, and were destroying the 
Governnicjit j)ropcrty in a sliamcful manft'er, utterly regardless 
of every consideration but present profit, (conservator and 
superintendent of forests, he very properly brought the delin- 
quents forward, and it happened that the first, or ainongwSt 
the first, were the agent^of the firm of Messrs, ('^ockcrell and 
Co. in vliose liands was the Megwa forest. No better in- 
stance of tlie manner in which the occupiers of (Govern- 
ment forests fulfill their trusts could well have been brought 
-forward, for tlie firm is one of the leading ones, having 
an estahllshment at Moulmein, and is known to be influ- 
ential in Calcutta, and to stand liigh, and deservedly so, 
in general estimation ; if from any, attention to conditions 
was to be expected, their agents might be anticipated to set 
an example. This did not prove to be the cavsc, or at any 
rate the example set was a very bad one. In the course of 
ten hours the officials of the Forest Department measured 
and recorded upwards of 600 undersized trees killed hut 
not felled, and upwards of 260 undersized trees felled, — making 
in all above 860 undersized trees killed. Besides the forego- 
ing, 164 full-sized trees, ninety-three undersized, and ninety- 
nine rooks (valuable in sliip-building) were found’ burning ! ! 

The Megwa Forest contained at tlie time about 2,400 
growing teak trees, six feet girth and upw^ards, and two 
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iliousaiul (2,000) under that "Irtli, besides two thousand 
(2,000) killed and niuety-four fclle dundcr the proper girth. 
The rapid exhaustion of the Fon-sts under such a mode of 
procedure may be easily understood, as also the necessity 
for checking such waste of valuable public property. 

Captain Gilthric decided that the ^Icgwa Forest should be 
resumed. In ll}o meantime jSIessrs. Cockerell and Co. appear 
to have addressed tliemselvcs to the Deputy Governor of 
])Cngal, Sir '1\ II. iladdock, complaining against tlic proceed- 
ings of Captain Guthrie, and to liave succeeded in obtaining 
tlic transmission of an order to the Commissioner, directing 
liim on its receipt to restore to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. 
the forest resumed. 

These instructions, — passed, we may presume, in entire 
ign%>faiice of tlie merits of the case, except, j)crhaps, as these 
miglit very naturally be represented by the firm, whose pecu- 
niary interests were at stake, — reached Captain Durand after 
lie liad passed Ids decision on the appeal made to him by 
jMessrs, Cockerell and Co. and had remitted the award, — having 
found, on examination of records, tliat the ])cnalty clause, th(3 
only one by which the Kiiles promulgated i'or ol)servance 
could bo enforced, l’4id been temporarily suspended, though not 
abrogated, and tliat tlicrcfore neitlicr the Commissioner nor 
the Superintendent of Forests, had any ])ower wliatcver to 
clieck the most unscriii)ulou3 violation of the lliiles nominally 
j)ut forth for the preservation of tr.i^ For ts! In remitting 
the award, however, Captain 1 'uraiid did :: conceal his entire 
apj)roval of the decision of Captain Guth ^ passed as it was 
in igm)rance of the trap undcsignedly laid fur him by this secret 
({ualification of the juiblicly notitied liulos of 1811, and in- 
timated that these ilulos would iu future be eiifon^ed, — naturally 
anticipating that it required but a clear statement of tlie facts 
ol‘ the case to insure immediate instructions to enforce, where 
ill future rcq’aisitc, llie Fenalty clause. 

The holders of Forests were but little [)lca,sod tliat such a 
warning should be given, and such an exposure made of tlie 
care and attention "paid by them to ihcij* trust. The utter 
neglect of the Oi/vernment stipulatie is was fiuther well ex- 
eiuplified by the fact, that, in conseqiu ucc of Captain Durand’s 
tenqiorary removi^l of tlio [irohibition on the working in tluj 
Thoongoen Forests, 8,922 trees were brought from thence, 
out of whicii *1,497, that is about two-tliiids of the whole 
amount, were undersized, and tliercfore ought by rule to have 
been confiscated. Captain Durand ordered that a small ej^tni 
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duty should be levied on this undersized timber, remitting the 
extreme penally of confiscation, but warning the public that 
the ensuing season it would be enforced ; — a measure abso- 
lutely necessary on public grounds, and favorable to the real 
interests of the timber market, but disagreeable to the short- 
sighted selfishness of many private interests. 

The very natural alarm of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and 
of other timber dealers, was not diminished by the fact of the 
Supreme Government of India again taking up the idea first 
mooted in 1841, during the time that Lord Auckland was Go- 
vernor-General. In March 184G the Commissioner received 
orders from the President in Council, Sir T. TI. Maddock, to 
purchase for Her Majesty’s Navy all the best teak timber 
suitable for ship-building at Moulmein, and to report without 
delay the extent to which he would be able to procure supplies 
of timber fortlia Navy from the Tenasserim provinces. There 
W’as a great demand for timber in the home market at the time 
these instructionj were received, houses in Moulmein having 
obtained advices of £15 per ton for good teak as having 
been given ; but, from the state of the money market both in 
Calcuttii and at Moulmein, there was at the latter place a great 
dearth of cash, and consequently, with the exercise of some 
discretion and judgment, the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be efiected at a more moderate rate than would 
have been the case had moimy been more plentiful amongst the 
mercantile community at ^Moulmein. Forming a Committee, 
composed of the Commissioner as president. Captain Guthrie 
the Superintendent of Forests, and Captain Ilowlandson, the 
Commissariat Officer, as members. Captain Durand, in obe- 
^ncc to positive Government orders, towards the end of March 
1846, commenced making extensive purchases in the timber 
market. As Captain liowlandson, in the faithful discharge 
of his public official duties, had for some time been engaged 
in despatching small quantities of timber to the Madras presi- 
dency, his purchases for the Supreme Government at first called 
forth no surprise ; but, as their sphere increased, the fact 
excited observation, and ultimately, though not till the far 
greater part of the timber had been purchased, the object of 
the Government in thus entering the market became known at 
a time when the fact could exercise little no influence on 
prices. The whole ofr these transactions were of course un- 
palatable to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. who h&i. embarked 
Avith so much vigour on the timber trad(*, and who, together 
witl^the remainder of the timber dealers, could not be expected 
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io admire the intimation contained in a circular, which, with 
reference to pending measures. Captain Durand thought it but 
fair to the traders to issue.* 

On the 7th July, Messrs. Cockerell and Co. in their own name 
and that of others, petitioned Sir T. H. Maddock against 
tlic proceedings of the local authorities, because at the ex- 
piration of the time for which Captain Durand had opened 
temporarily the Thoongeen Forests, those Forests, reserved by 
order of the Court of Directors for Government purposes, 
were closed to the native contractors of Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. and the others interested in the timber trade. This 
renewal of the prohibition was quite in accordance with the spe- 
cification made, when it was temporarily suspended — affording 
ample time for the removal of felled timber by those who had a 
ehuin to it. No one had any right or title to Avork the forests, 
not even a permit to show, though the agent of Messrs. Cocke- 
rell and Co. had once the hardihood to file, in the course of a 
suit, which was in appeal before the Commissioner’s Court, a 
document by which the right was made over to the said 
agent not only of an extensive tract of country on the Icl't, 
or British bank of the Thoongeen, but also a similar tract on 
the right or Shan «ido of the river ! The person who made 
this notable transfer was a common forester engaged by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co.’s agent on contract to bring down 
riniber from the forests for that fii|m ! However, on receipt 
of the petition, orders were immediately issued by Sir T. 
ll. Maddock to suspend all further measures or purchases 
for the supply of Her Majesty’s Navy ; and thus were sud- 
denly brought to a close transactions wliich w'ould havo 
secured a constant supply of excellent teak for the Britisli^^ 
dock-yards. Captain Durand, not* satisfied with the mere 
resources of the provinces, had secured the readiness of tlic 
Chief of the Kareni country to give, at h most reasonable 
rate, to the IVitish Government, the whole of tlic fine teak 
in his country: the British Government might thus have 
calculated on an annual supply of good teak, varying, as might 


Circulau. 

Moulmeiii Ylth June 1S46. 

Gentlbmkn,— Although awaiting further dpspatchra, which have not as yet 
reached me, 1 tliiiik it ri^ht, in eouaideration of any effect w'hich the circumstance 
may have on the interests of those engaged in the lin#Dr tiade, at once to inform 
you, that the Government for tho future looks to the resources of the Tenasscrim 
provinces for sullies of tiyiber for Govcinmcnt purposes, and that these supplies 
will be procured through the agency of its onn ofnceis. 

(Signed) U. M. Durand, 

Commissioner 7'. 
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be its wants, from ten to twelve thousand tons, from the port 
of Moulmein, at onc-half the price for which they can now 
purchase it; at the same time the Supreme Government 
would ]iavG had its reserve forests not overworked^ and the 
resources of the Tcnasscrim provinces^ iincter their own coii- 
tronl, not drained and exlianstcd. 

Messrs. Cockerell and Co., as we understand, in their peti- 
tion to Sir T. 11. Maddock, had, not unnaturally, recourse to 
the old expedient, so thoroughly well understood in these pro- 
vinces, of applying; to have tlic whole forest ([uestion examined 
into, and tlic system placed on a permanent lootinii:, and that 
in the mean time tilings should be allowed to proceed as timber- 
dealers wished. The question had been under consideration 
for the last I'oiirtcen or tifteen years ; and the request, wc 
say not in intention, but certainly in cflect, was synonymous 
with an application tor iiermission to exhaust the Tlioongcen 
i\)rests with the same ruthh'ss rapidity as ha.s been allowed in 
those for which permits have been granted, and which are no\v 
in the liajids of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and other firms and 
individuals. 

Captain Durand, it is w^cll know'ii, spoke as [)laiiily oiricially 
as privately on the character of these ix?occedings, but the 
request appears to liave been virtually acceded to, — the Govern- 
ment having hitherto promulgated nodeiinitc orders or instruc- 
tions, except notifying a rel^;renec to the Home Authorities, i. e. 
a rel'crence wdiich may probably ensure several years oi* active, 
unchecked Forest destruction, lie this as it may, the re- 
venue derivable iVoin the duty, or properly speaking, rent, on 
the timber, is a considerable item in the rcceqits of these pro- 
duces: but the timber trade, as carried on at Moulmein, is 
very much of a gambling ^•haracier. And the ISahveen Fiver, 
the channel by w’hich the timber reaches Moulmein, being the 
Frontier si ream to* the liritisb, Slian, and liurinan coiinlrles, 
and the latter people making a good deal of nmney by any 
timber they can inlerccpt, and being thus under a constant 
temptation to take advantage of the rights which possession of 
one of the river banks alfovds iliem Ibr inlerlercnce, and of the 
opportunity wliicli accident may present to them ; — this trade, 
carried on in the manner it is, and by the class of persons locally 
engaged in it, forms a constant source of^ misunderstanding 
and danger to our relations >Yitli the Burmese authorities. 

A clear notion of the teak timber resources of khc Ainlicrst 
province tvill be obtained by noting that ’there arc at present 
growing in its forests, on the left or liritisli bank of the Thoon- 
goen, 51,000 trees under six feet girth, and 29,000 ;ibovo; 
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IJoundrao Forests 1,121 under and 473 above; Wengo Fo- 
rests 5,825 under and 3,279 above ; Ziminai Forests 7,088 
under and 1,821 above; making a total oi‘ 55,034 undersized 
and 34,673 full sized above six feet girth. From these Fo- 
rests, without detriment, 3,250 trees, or about 5,000 tons, might 
be taken annually. The Forests occupied by private indivi- 
duals arc— on the Salween and Illaing liooag llivers 10,000 
under and 2,900 above six feet girth ; AVeugan llivcr 14,485 
un(h;r and 2,202 above; Zimmai Jiiver 35,898 under and 
17,820 above; making a total of 50,383 trees under and 22,922 
above six leet girtli ; consequently, from 2,100 trees per annum, 
or about 3,000 tons miglit be taken, without detriment, to the 
Forests. Altogether, therefore, without injury to the Forests, 
above 8,000 tons of teak cannot be taken, if the object kept 
ill view, be, that the number of full-sized trees taken, be equal 
to the iiuinbcr of undersized ciiming annually to full size. , 

The ([uantity of timber brought to Aloulmeiii is much 
larger than the foregoing from three causes ; first, no attention 
is paid to tlie Forest rules, and, as bclbro shewn, nearly two- 
thii'ds of the logs brought to market are undersized timbers; 
secondly, much timber is brought Ifom the right hank of the 
Thoongecn, which fs rich in teak; thirdly, some timber is 
brought I'rom the Kareni country, tliough far less than is 
])ret ended, — much which comes from the Thoongeen being 
styled Kareni, in consequence oj' the name tlie latter has 
jpstly obtained I’or ([uality. The whole of the timber brought 
along the Salween has to pass down the falls of that river, for 
which purpose the rafts arc broken up, and the timber is allow- 
ed to be swept down in single pieces. It has then to be collected 
below the falls at a place where a boom is made across from tl'C. 
British side by the attachment of a fope to a rock on the Bur- 
mese side of the river: pieces of timber are bound to this 
hawser, and the floating trees are thus stopj'cd and dniwii in to 
the shore by*thc parties in canoes on tlie look out for tJieir own 
property. 

When It is considered that many dllForent rafts are thus to bo 
cast loose above the falls and rc-collcctcd below them ; that the 
marks stamped on* the timbers are easily cflaced or cut off, and 
other stamps put on ; that the boom place, the rendezvous for 
the foresters and rafters, is notorious for tlie riot and disorder in 
which spirit and opium shops afford tlie^ipportunity of indul- 
gence ; and^that persons, old hands at the trade, are always 
on the spot to take advantage of the confusion which exists ; — 
when all this is duly considered, some idea may be formed of the 
tricks •played and the honesty-pervading operations carried on 
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:it ii spot some eighty miles from Moulmein. If to this be sii- 
peradded not only the real risk from the Burmese but the ficti- 
tious use frequently made of the same, a still clearer conception 
may be formed of the gambling character of the trade, and the 
c(nnplexity of the endless disputes arising amongst the dealers. 

The profits of the trade may be imagined from the fact 
that the average rate of contract with the native foresters is 
twelve rupees per tree delivered at Mouhnein ; sometimes 
tlie contracts are as low as nine rnpc<?s per tree ; occasionally 
they are as high as fifteen or even seventeen rupees the tree, 
according to distance and difficulty of transit from Forests. 
The full-sized log gives on an average one and a third ton of 
squared timber ; the shipper coming to Mouhnein for cargo 
does not get fiir timber on board at less than fifty rupees the 
ton ; and in England it has lately sold as high as £15, or 150 
rupees per ton. 

It will be seen by the following table that there has been a 
steady, though a slow increase of revenue receipts in the 
Tenasserim provinces : — 


us. AS. p. 

1833 3,p2,164 9 4 

1836 3, is, 186 15 6 

1839 4,01,238 11 11 

1839- 40 4,55,777 14 2 

1840- 41 4,37,695 7 2 

1841- 42 4,54,776 3 2 

1842- 43 4,40,928 15 4 

1843- 44 4,70,135 10 6 

1844- 45 4,53,590 8 10 

1845- 46 5,17,034 15 9 


The civil expenditure of the provinces may be taken at four 
lakhs of rupees ; the military expenditure has varied much more 
than tlie civil. In 1833, it appears to have been about 4,16,357 
riq)ees; in 1836, it rose to 6,44,226 rupees; in 1839, to 
11,71,930 rupees; and continued at about 12 lakhs of rupees 
until Captain Durand, by heavy rctrencliments in the Commis- 
sariat Department and by dispensing with a regiment of 
native Infantry and a regiment of European infantry, reduced 
it to less than one-half that amount. ^ 

These reductions were completed at a time when the ac- 
tions of Mudki and Ferozshah were not iindc^istood by our 
Burmaii neighbours to have been very decisive of our supre- 
macy, and botli in Calcutta and in Mouhnein it was thought 
that tlie Commissioner hazarded much in stripping t^he pro- 
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\inccs.so bare of troops; but the result proved that Captain 
Durand’s confidence was not erroneous, although left with only 
one corps of Native Infantry, a police corps without arms, and 
an inefficient river police. 

Much military expenditure was in contemplation in the 
early part of 1844, upon fortifications, but it does not appear 
to have met with more encouragement from Captain Durand 
than did the excessive Commissariat establishments; after 
his arrival no more was heard of the Moulmein Fortifications 
and the thousands tliey were to cost. lie, however, slightly 
increased the civil expenditure by proposing additions to the 
officers and establishments, and by separating his own office 
and Court from that of the magistrate of the province. A 
General Hospital, which he established, cost the Government 
nothing additional, and has proved a blessing to the port and 
town of Moulmein. 

The prospect of the provinces being able to cover their 
Civil and Military Expenditure is remote, unless British capi- 
till can be induced to. turn to them. The want of population, 
and the consequently very high price of labour, is unfavorable 
to any such diversion of capital, though nowhere can land, 
admirably adapted for* the culture of sugar, be more easily 
obtained, and that in the neighbourhood of excellent water car- 
riage. Ill all the provinces there is much valuable land, but 
particularly in that of Mergui, where piany tropical productions 
can be grown, and where the sugar-cane thrives remarkably 
well. So scanty, however, is the population, and such their agri- 
cultural habits, that no sugar speculation would succeed, unless 
coolies from the Madras and Bengal Coasts were imported, and 
a sugar cultivating colony formed with their aid. 

Coal and Tin have been worked in \his province, but with 
inconsiderable success and small profit. Tin works ought, how- 
ever, to succeed in consequence of the great abundance of the 
metal, the ores •being very rich; but the barbarous system fol- 
lowed by the few (Miinese speculators at Mylewan on the Pak 
Chan is not calculated to produce a favorable out-turn to such 
a venture as that on^which they engaged. 

The Chinese settlers in the Tenasserirn provinces arc chiefly 
petty trailers and carpenters, attracted to Moulmein by the 
work and high wages which ship-builders "ive them. Except 
a few gardeners, the Chinese have shown but little disposition 
to enter upoi^ either agricultural or horticultural pursuits ; 
were they, however, fo turn their attention to these branches 
of industry, the improvement in the provinces would be much 
more rapid than has hitherto been the case. 

* 

p 
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The export of rice from the provinces is inconsiderable, its 
price being much higher than in the neighbouring provinces of 
Arracan. In 1846, in consequence of the dearth on the Ma- 
dras Coast, several cargoes of rice were shipped, and there are 
usually a small number of junks which export grain to the 
Straits settlements, but this branch of traffic is^ comparatively 
speaking, very trifling. 

Police. — The Police system of the provinces has continued 
on the Burman model. Each village has its Thoogee, or head 
man, assisted by one, two, or more Kyedangees, according to 
the size of the village. The Thoogee assists in the collection 
of the revenue, and has charge of the village accounts and 
records, such as they are. What with his revenue functions and 
his Police duties and responsibilities, the post is one of import- 
ance and an object of ambition. He receives 10 per cent, on 
the revenue collected in his district, out of which allowance 
the Kyedangees are paid by the Thoogee, who makes his own 
terms with them. The office of Thoogee is filled either by an 
election amongst the villagers, confirmed by the Commissioner, 
or by the latter himself, appointing a capable individual, — the 
one or other course of filling up vacancies being resorted to 
according to circumstances. • 

Each province is divided into a certain number of large dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which a Goung Gyouk is pladid. 
These officers issue orders ,to the Thoogees on all matters con- 
nected with Police duties, and with the good order of their 
charges, receiving their own instructions from the officers' in 
charge of provinces, that is, the Magistrates. 

Except a few peons attached to the Magistrate’s Courts and 
. to the Goung Gyouks, there is no provincial Police, the 
Thoogees exercising theit functions through the instrumentality 
of the Kyedangees and villagers, when delinquents have to be 
pursued or apprehended. A Police Corps was raised by 
Major Broadfoot, the head-quarters of which ar^ at Moulmein, 
and detachments at Tavoy and Mergui. This body of men 
takes the Police duties of the towns of Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, and are intended to strengthen in case of need the 
hands of the Magistrates. The corps is abftut 600 men strong, 
having usually 400 men at Moulmein, and 100 at each of the 
towns of Tavoy and Mergui. In addition |.o its Police duties, 
that of guarding convict parties at work is assigned to it ; and 
with the view of attaining some degree of despatch in the trans- 
mission of information and reports, a of fifty men, mount- 
ed on the small ponies of the country, are dignified with the ap- 
pellation of the mounted company. From the foregoing it will be 
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observed, that with the exception of the Police corps, the pro- 
vinces are free from any such pest to the native community as 
is the police of Bengal. 

On the Salween, for the protection of the river, there is a 
Flotilla of gun boats and guard ^canoes, but much cannot be 
said of its efficiency, — the Bengal lascars of which it is composed 
being but ill calculated for the duty. Dakoity is by no means 
uncommon on this frontier river, and is carried on with more or 
less activity, according as the vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their subordinates is more or less remarkable. The river and 
Moulmein itself were never so free from dakoity as during tlie 
time that Captain Impey commanded the Local Corps, and was 
Police Magistrate at Moulmein. The neighbourhood of Mar- 
taban and the Burmese provinces, with the intricacies of many 
creeks and nullahs and of numerous islands, renders the escape 
of dakoits comparatively easy, and their pursuit in the heavy 
monsoon rains of this coast difficult. Moulmein and its neigh- 
bourhood, as the richest field, is of course most liable to depreda- 
tion, whenever want of alertness on the part of the Magistrate 
and the Police afford a fitting opportunity ; in 1 846, neither cour- 
age nor ingenuity was wanting amongst the dakoits, and the 
Police, both on land (md river, was completely baffled by them ; 
they were said, in the province of Tavoy, with which some of 
them were connected, and where the ringleaders were well 
known, to have an excellent understanding with a native who 
stood high in the confidence of the ptovince Magistrate, and who 
h&d been entrusted by him with the command of the swift 
armed canoes employed with the view of aiding the Flotilla in 
suppressing dakoity — but which of course did nothing. 

The late Commissioner, Captain Durand, was known to have 
in contemplation the remodelling of the Flotilla, with the view 
of rendering it a more efficient river police. Gun-boats are 
useless on a river so rapid, that the strength of the stream pre- 
vents their l^ing of any service, except as floating stations 
for the crews of the guard canoes : the departure and return 
of these from the gun-boats are easily watched from either 
bank of the river, and the operation of pouncing on dakoits not 
facilitated by their exact knowledge of the movements of 
the police. Some change is advisable to adapt the Flotilla 
to its object and to render it more efficient ; what Captain 
Durand’s contemplated changes may have been, was never pro- 
mulgated, ^hough after experience of the working of the 
Flotilla, his dissatisfaction with the constitution of this ex-^ 
pensive and Inefficient branch of police was well known. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of the provinces, 
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the Police is on the whole more efficient than might be ex- 
pected. It is under the control of the Commissioner, who is 
vested with the powers of Superintendent of Police. 

Justice. — The Burmese Law, and therefore the Burmese 
courts, makes no clear distinction between Civil and Criminal 
Law; the judge or Tseekay* hears both Civil and Criminal 
cases indifferently as they may come before him. Though 
iu their treatises thus mixed together, yet the Civil Law, 
in its main features, admits of being clearly enough defined 
and extricated from this fusion with the Criminal Law. Its 
principles with regard to property, to marriage, to divorce, to 
hereditary rights are distinct, and our courts have nominally 
endeavoured to administer to the Talains and Burmans their 
own Civil Law. Their Criminal Law is less clear in its 
principles ; on material points, not compatible with our ideas ; 
and therefore not followed by our courts, which can accordingly 
scarcely be said to have administered any one particular code 
of Criminal Law. 

The Courts are furnished for their guidance with a set of 

rules for the administration of Civil and Criminal Justice iu 
the Tenasserim provinces.” The rules are few and simple, but 
evidently drawn up by some one better accpiainted with the theo- 
retical works of one or two English jurisconsults than with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the different races 
forming the population of the Tenasserim provinces ; they 
therefore contain provision^ which have never yet been carried 
into effect, and the inapplicability of which Mr. Blundell, 
when he first received the rules, pointed out. 

The officers entrusted with the exercise of judicial functions 
are 

1. Commissioner. ^ 

2. Assistants. 

3. Tseekays. c 

4. Goung Gyouks. , 

In civil cases the Goung Gyouks may receive and try 
original suits, to any amount arising within their districts. 
The Tseekays may do the same in their districts, and take 
appeals from Goung Gyouks’ decisions referred to them by the 
assistants. The assistants try appeals from the decisions of 
the Goung Gyouks and Tseekays ; they may call for and try 
any original suit pending before Goung Gyouks or Tseekays, 
and may remove any suit pending in the Court ol^ one Goung 
Gyouk to that of a Tscekay, or to the Court of another Goung 
Gyouk. 

The Commissioner may receive and try all appeals from 
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decisions passed by his assistants^ and all special appeals, and 
he may also call for and try any appeal or any original suit 
pending in any tribunal within his jurisdiction ; and may 
remove such from any one court to any other court. 

In criminal cases the Goung Gyouks can try petty charges, 
and can sentence to imprisonment in the stocks for twelve 
hours. Tseekays can sentence to double the amount of fine 
and imprisonment that can be assigned by Goung Gyouks. 

Assistants can sentence to imprisonment with or without 
labour for two years, or to fine up to 500 rupees, commutable, 
if not paid, to a further imprisonment for two years. Every 
assistant may before or during trial, remove any case from 
any one to any other subordinate court. 

The Commissioner may receive and try all cases upon commit- 
tal by an assistant, and may sentence to unlimited imprisonment 
or fine. Sentence of death must be confirmed by the Nizamut 
Adalut. The Commissioner may remove any case before, ^ 
or during trial, from any one court to any other court. 

Such are the powers of the several Courts in civil and 
criminal cases. It may be noted that the Tseekays are some- 
what analogous to Principal Sudder Amins in India; they 
are four in number; two at Moulmein, one at Tavoy, and 
one at Mergui, and are the highest native judicial officers. 

The rules contain a series of sections regarding juries, by 
which all serious or heinous offences of such a nature that the 
accused, if convicted, would be sefttenced to imprisonment 
for more than six months, or to fine commutable to such 
imprisonment, shall be adjudged with the assistance of a jury. 
Then follow various rules as to the annual publication of lists 
of qualified jurors, rotation of jurors, notice, attendance, 
pay, &c. &c. Mr. Blundell, on reeeiving the rules, pointed 
out the extreme difficulty which besets the sections relative 
to juries, and their inapplicability to the state of the provinces 
and courts ; he abstained from promulgating the rules, which 
were never published until Major Broadfoot took charge of 
the provinces. The latter officer caused the rules to be printed 
and published, but never took any step towards either himself 
paying attention ‘to the institution of trial by jury, or to 
causing his assistants to do so. The sections in question, there- 
fore, though pub^shed, were never acted upon, and remained 
in abeyance not* only during Major Broadfoot’s, but during 
Captain Diyaud’s administration. The latter officer, however, 
made the only effort towards the introduction of trial by jury 
which has been as yet made, for he early enjoined on his 
assistants, the more frequent use of assessors in civil suits 
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as an introductory step to the partial use of juries, which he 
was desirous, in conformity with the rules, of calling into 
operation on criminal trials. 

The forms of the courts are as simple as the rules which 
guide them, and there is neither complexity nor in general 
much delay, and law is administered if any thing at too cheap 
a rate. There was at one time a good deal of confusion 
in consequence of the province and police courts, which both 
sit at Moulmein, not having their several juris^ctions clearly 
defined; civil suits could be entered in either indiscrimi- 
nately, and litigation could thus be protracted by the same 
suit being entered, slightly modified, in one court after the 
other. One of the first measures of the late Commissioner^ 
Captain Durand, was, clearly to define the jurisdictions of 
the province and police courts of Moulmein, then presided 
over by Captain Macleod and Captain Impey. Another measure 
not less needed was the separation made of the Commissioner’s 
Court from the province court ; Captain Durand found both 
together, and a consequent fusion of the authority of the two 
courts unfavorable to that distinctness which should exist be- 
tween the appellate and a lower tribunal. He obtained the 
sanction of Government to the construction^'of a Commissioner’s 
Court House ; and, pending its completion, the Commissioner’s 
was separated from Major Macleod's court by the sessions of the 
former taking place at his office. The measure gave satisfac- 
tion both to Europeans ahd Natives, and was on every account 
of principle and expediency advisable. * 

The courts at Moulmein have to deal with a very mixed 
population, consisting of Europeans, Chinese, Moguls, Ben- 
galis, Burmans, Talains, Madrassis, Hindus, and Mussalmans, 
Karens, Shans and other' tribes. Interpreters are few, and 
generally bad ; the working of jury trials may be easily con- 
ceived wdiere the Elements w^ould be so discordant, and the 
powers of intercommunication so limited. The European part 
of the community affords most trouble to the courts, and, until 
Captain Durand obtained commissions of justices of the peace 
for his assistants, the courts could with diflSculty cope with some 
of the bad characters, particularly in the poRce, where the Ma- 

f istrate of Moulmein has, in dealing with a population of such 
eterogeneous parts, very arduous duties to perform ; the better 
characters amongst the Englishmen can necessarily afford him 
but little assistance, whilst the low Europeans either directly, 
or indirectly, by inflaming the natives, Excite much trouble and 
disorder. 

The jails in the Tenasserira provinces arc much larger than k 
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requisite for the local provinces from having to accommodate the 
convicts transported from India to this coast. The main jail 
at Moulmein will accommodate about 1,500 convicts, whilst 
those at Tavoy and Mergui will hold together upwards of half 
that number. The convicts from India are chiefly Thugs, mur- 
derers, and Heinous offenders ; a portion however are trans- 
ported for minor offences. The convict system which Major 
Broadfoot found in force appeared to him so lax that he altered 
it for a much naore rigid one ; he found convicts having wives, 
cattle, and property, and living a comfortable life out of jail; 
others were clerks in oflSces, private servants, and employed in 
a variety of ways ; he ordered all into jail and took away from 
the convicts the license they had enjoyed. So sudden a change 
produced many daring attempts at escape, and many successful 
ones not unattended with crime ; a spirit of desperation from 
the absence of any hope of alleviating their state arose amongst 
them, and gave much trouble and uneasiness ; the more' so, 
in consequence of the insecurity of the main jail and the 
utter inefficiency of the hired peons for jail guards. Cap- 
tain Durand introduced a similar system to that in the 
Straits settlements, drawing the convict police from the 
convicts themselvea>; thus holding out an object and re- 
ward for good conduct amongst this unhappy class of meiu 
He also separated the life, from the fourteen and seven years 
convicts, retaining all life-convicts at Moulmein, the seven 
years convicts at Tavoy, and the foutteen years men on Mer- 
gui; the worn-out life-convicts are sent to the jail at Amherst. 
A tolerably complete classification has been effected by thus 
simply taking advantage of the different jails in the provinces, 
and the man banished for stealing a piece of cloth is no longer 
made the companion for seven years K)f experieiced Thugs and 
murderers. The new convict system works well, and the lines 
of road made by the convicts at Moulmein’, Tavoy, and Mer- 
gui are valuable improvements ; but had system been earlier 
introduced, the provinces might by this time have been tra- 
versed by good roads; now the three above mentioned towns 
are the only places where a passable road can be found. 

In the JudiciaF Department much was done to introduce 
order and system into all its branches by the late Commis- 
sioner, Captain Durand, who devoted a great deal of attention 
to the practical working of the Courts, and spared no pains to 
introduce ajrrangement and care, as well as an exact perform- 
ance of duty. Whtether or not, on several occasions, he was 
too severe, or only did what every honest man in his position 
ought^ to have done, is a question the answer to which will 
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very much depend on the pains which any one may take to 
make himself master of the real and not the misrepresented 
facts, as well as on his own moral perception of right and 
wrong. When we commenced this article it was our inten- 
tion, in order to its completeness, distinctly, though at the 
same time, rather cursorily, to allude to those judicial acts of 
Captain Durand’s government which have gained for it so 
much notoriety. But already, with reference to the timber 
trade, we have found ourselves involuntarily dragged into a 
longer dissertation than we had either intended or wished — 
such dissertation having appeared absolutely necessary to a 
proper understanding of the essential merits of the subject. 
And so now, with reference to the other transactions alluded 
to, we find, on a closer inspection of our materials, no alter- 
native between entering greatly more into detail than we had 
intended, and abandoning the discussion altogether. To adopt 
the latter branch of the alternative, after the extreme publi- 
city which the whole subject has acquired at home and abroad, 
would not be compatible with our sense of assumed duty. And, 
as simple lovers of justice and fair play, we feel more reconciled 
to this necessitated resolution, inasmuch as the more minute 
and careful examination of the varied evidence which patient 
research has brought to our notice, has tended to disabuse our 
own minds of a great deal of antecedent misconception and 
doubt, arising from imperfect or insufficient information, and 
to place the whole conduct and character of the Commisslonei: 
in a very different light indeed, from that in which both have 
hitherto been ordinarily represented, primarily, by manifestly 
interested parties on the spot, and, secondarily, by others at 
a distance, who, however honest in their intentions, could 
scarcely help WHng misled'^by partial and distorted statements. 
Our great object has been to ascertain the precise facts of 
every case. And the conclusions at which, after a long and 
laborious investigation, we have been constrained to arrive, 
we shall endeavour to state, not controversially but didacti- 
cally, with all calmness and dispassionateness ; because, with 
us, the interests of truth and justice must ever he held sacred and 
paramount to all other considerations • 

Captain Durand, having held, as already intimated, the con- 
fidential situation of private Secretary to the, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Ellenborough, was, after the recall and 
departure of that nobleman for England^ sent by Sir H. 
Hardinge to relieve Major Broadfoot in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. The appointment, we have reason to know, was 
wholly unsought by him. And thoroughly acquainted ?s he 
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wns with the feeling existing, not only in these provinces, but 
also amongst many high officials, with whom, according to gene- 
ral report, no name was bad enough,” for Major JBroadfoot, 
who had exposed a long system of misrule which had grown 
up and thrivei\ under their surveillance ; intimately acquainted 
too with the state of the Punjab and with the impending 
necessity for the departure ot* the Governor-General for Up- 
per India, and having some reason to fear that such departure 
would at once remove his cliicf hope of support froTri the (Go- 
vernment of Bengal, — nothing, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, but confidence in the sup])ort which he felt himself 
entitled to cx])ect in the honest discharge of his duty from 
the Governor-General, could have induced Captain Durand to 
hazard undertaking a cdiarge under such unfavorable ausf)ices. 

Except Major BroaJfoot, Avitli wliorn he was personally 
acquainted, Captain Durand knew no officer in tlio Tenasserim 
provinces ; and so lar as his subordinates were concerned, he 
came to his charge fir freer from bias than Major Broadfoot, 
who, with his old friendships and old enmities, originating when 
he was Commissariat Officer at Mouhnein, could not be suppos- 
ed to come with an entirely impartial mind. The larger sphere 
of action and the momentous questions with wliicii Captain Du- 
rand had been engaged as private secretary to Lord Ellcnbo- 
rough, could not, we may reasonably presume, but give an air 
of comparative insignificance to the pe^fy local matters of Moul- 
m^iin ; - a feeling which must have gone fir to secure entire im- 
partiality, if not indifference, as regarded persons and things. His 
sense of the comparatively minor im|)ortance of his new charge 
was well known at Moulmein, and plainly exemplified when 
his first assistant Major Maclcod (having received and shewn to 
several officers at Moulmein a letter, *the tenor of which was 
that the appointment of Captain Durand was held unfair to 
Major Maclcod, by a person, wdio, wdiatever his own private 
opinion, ought, the appointment being once made, to have 
abstained from any expression of it to Captiiin Durand’s 
subordinates) submitted a remonstrance on the subject of his 
“ supercessiou,” wlvch he was about to forward to the Supreme 
Government. The late Commissioner, anxious to promote his 
views, advised him to alter a word which might lay him open 
to the reply, that llie Government could not regard sending a 
person from the post of private Secretary to the Governor- 
General to •that of. Commissioner of the Tenasscrini pro- 
vinces as supercession of an assistant in those provinces. 

So long as the Governor-General Sir II. llardinge retained 

charge*of the Government of Bengal, affairs went smoothly in 

• 

Q 
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the Tenasserim provinces ; but, from the time that Sir T. IL 
Haddock was made Deputy-Grovemor, things took a very 
sudden and unexpected turn, which was generally observed and 
commented on at the time by the Residents at Moulmein. 
That there was any connection between these events, as cause 
and effect, it would be presumptuous on our part to say. We 
merely note the coincidence of* them as to time, simply as 
a matter of fact, which gave occasion to many surmises and 
shrewd remarks. The first occasion on which this apparent 
change attracted general notice, was, when a reference was 
made to the Government of Bengal on the following matter: — 
^ It was very well known— indeed a matter of universal noto- 
riety — at Moulmein, that no mutual good-will existed between 
the first assistant, i. e., the Province Magistrate, Major Macleod, 
and Captain Iinpey, the Police Magistrate ; the rancour origi- 
nated in otlier causes than that on which it first broke out, 
which latter w\a3 a silly business, in consequence of which 
Captain Macleod had to apologize to Captain Impey. Shortly 
after his arrival, bickerings on trivial points came before Cap- 
tain Durand, who held them as puerile and treated them as they 
deserved. At length, however, a favorite revenue writer, 
formerly for along time, Captain Macleotf's confidential servant, 
was called up before Captain Impey in the performance of his 
magisterial duties, and was reported to Captain Durand as 
having entered the maiu jail ; held communications wdth, and 
made promises to a notorious dakoit imprisoned by Captein 
Impey ; and as urging that he did so on authority from 
Major Macleod. The latter was referred to on the subject ; 
not satisfied wdth the simple acknowledgement that such was 
the case. Major Macleod accompanied it by a gross attack 
upon the public character of Captain Impey as a Magistrate, 
and endoavoured ,at the same time to ruin him in the estima- 
tion of the Commissioner by a charge of the blackest kind 
upon his private character. Captain Durand dealt with the 
official charge as was his duty. The attempt to ruin Captain 
impey’s private character was met, by this officer being at once 
informed of the report which had been made, accompanied by 
the assurance on the Commissioner’s part that the intimation 
Avas made to Captain Impey solely to warn him against the 
possibility of such seeming malevolence disturbing the peace 
of his family, but with no other object as it met with no shade 
of credence. The name of the tale-j?earer \9a8 withheld 
Irom Captain Impey, who, however, had no difficulty in 
concluding os to the person, from the circumstance that 
Major Broadfoot had once had occasion to speak <lo him 
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exactly in the same manner as Captain Durand^ and for the 
same purpose. 

In the course of the official steps taken by the Commissioner 
to ascertain whether there were grounds to entertain the charges 
made by Major Macleod, it became apparent that the feeling 
of party and hostility had spread from the superiors to the su- 
bordinates, and that it was essential for the orderly conduct of 
business tliat one of these two Magistrates should be removed 
from the field of their squabbling, Moulraein. Finding Major 
Maclcod’s charges not to merit attention, Captain Durand refer- 
red to the Governor-General, Sir H. Ilardinge, the propriety 
of removing one of the •two officers; and as Captain Macleod 
was in every respect the most blameworthy, his removal to 
Tavoy was suggested, as in every way most convenient for the 
public service ; Dr. Kichardson being an officer who could ably 
replace Captain Macleod at Moulmcin, whereas there was no 
oflScer fit to replace Captain Impey, if the latter were remdved 
to Mergui ; — a fact sufficiently borne out by subsequent experi- 
ence. The opinion of the Commissioner and his recommenda- 
tion to Government had been kept secret ; Captain Macleod 
applying for a copy of this opinion was refused ; upon Avhich 
he addressed himself directly to the Government, and after 
himself having taken the depositions and evidence of various 
individuals, some of them of infamous character, against (.Cap- 
tain Impey, of whom he \vas the accuser, forwarded a mass of 
papers direct to the Deputy-Govenfor declining to submit 
C()j)ics to the Commissioner. 

Sir T. H. Maddock’s decision, which soon was bruited 
about, we are unable to account for, and must siin})ly presume 
that there w^ere some reasons known to tlie Governor, of 
which the public could not be aware^^ But be that as it may, 
the only facts of which the public really became cognizant, 
were these : — The Governor found, that Major Macleod had 
clearly committed errors ; had lost Iiis temper ; Iiad permitted 
himself to impute malicious motives to Captain Impey; had 
even gone the length of demanding tliat an immediate investi- 
gation sliould be set on foot into the conduct of all his subordi- 
nates, and that Captain Impey should be called on to pro- 
duce his charges and substantiate them (he having made 
none;) had committed a gross error in deliberately disobey- 
ing the orders eft’ the Commissioner ; and, the Deputy- 
Governor J8*S*^*^ added, made ridiculous charges against 
Captain Impey, and then taken the law into his own hands ; — 
yet, Sir T. il. Maddock settled the matter by finding fault 
with |he Commissioner for giving his assistants verbal orders, 
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and punished Captain Impey by removing him to Mergui, be- 
cause a junior officer to Major Maclcod. 

Captain Durand contented himself with intimating to the 
two officers the decision of the Deputy-Governor, and with 
expressing his satisfaction that the blame found with himself 
had partly exonerated them. At the same time he could not 
but see clearly, and with awakened apprehensions, the degree 
of support he might anticipate from Sir T. II. Maddock, as did 
every one else at Moulmein : for the remarks and observations 
of the Deputy-Governor respecting the Commissioner were 
said to be very unreserved, and became the common topic of conver- 
sation at Moulmein^ as also the reception given by Sir T. H. 
Maddock to Major Macleod, who immediately after the deci- 
sion proceeded on leave to Calcutta. 

So circumstanced it was not surprising that when intelligence 
of the hostilities on the North West Frontier reached Captain 
Durand, and when, in consequence of the actions of Mudki 
and Ferozshah, a call for European troops was made, he should 
take the opportunity of placing himself in such a position as 
would enable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal to relieve him 
without dishonor, and to place some one at Moulmein, whose 
authority he might be prepared to support. Captain Durand 
accompanied the wing of the 84th regiment to Calcutta, no 
doubt influenced by the soldicr-like desire of being in the 
field, when so many officers of his corps, old and young, were 
suddenly summoned to the frontier ; and of seeing the continu- 
ation and close of a contest, which to him must have been lortg 
foreseen ; — influenced also, whether right or wrong, as the 
few in Calcutta and ^n England to whom he opened himself 
w'ell knew, by his growing sense of insecurity under Sir T. H. 
Maddock, and his desire, t on an honorable occasion, to afford 
the Duputy-Governor the opportunity, which appeared likely 
to bo norun welcome, of placing some one else in his charge. 
The course pursued, however, was, under sonuj unintelligiblo 
mistake, as we may suppose, to reprimand Captain Durand 
severely for that which he did not do; that is, he was censured 
for volunteering, when in fact he had carefully abstained from 
any presumption of the kind, — only reporting that he thought 
it a duty to his Government when so excellent an opportunity 
presented itself as that of accompanying the troops in the fast 
steamer under his orders, to place himself in feuch a position that 
if his services as an officer were required, theGoverjnraent might, 
without inconvenience or delay, order hkn to the frontier ; — 
making no request to be sent, but simply studying the con- 
venienoe of Government and leaving it to them to order him to 
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the frontier or back to Moulmein, as might be thought most 
useful to the service. Captain Durand, in proceeding to Cal- 
cutta, did nothing more than some of his civil predecessors, 
necessarily without corresponding motives, had been permitted 
to do unreprirnanded ; he returned to Moulmein with a severe 
censure, and,* as the only fruit of his journey, arms for the 
local corps, then fifteen months without them. 

After a wliilc. Lord Ellenhorough liaving become first Lord 
of tlie Admiralty, the Supreme Government of India ordered 
the Commissioner to make purchases of teak timber. Having 
formed his committee to carry this measure into effect, Captain 
Durand had to proceed on circuit to Tavoy and Mergui. 
Whilst at the latter place, and when on the bench, nearly the 
whole detachment of the local corps, in a body, came openly 
into the court, and marching up to the very bar, were about to 
address the Commissioner, who at once informed them that that 
was neither the place nor the manner for soldiers to make a* 
complaint, and ordered them out of court, informing the men 
in wliat manner to make any complaint they might wdsh to bring 
to his notice, and that it would be heard. Shortly after, the 
native officer came into court, and stated that the detachment 
had refused to receive the month’s pay due to them, and de- 
manded an additional month’s pay. Captain Place, the officer 
in charge of the province, was called, and on being questioned, 
stated, that he intended to have before rei)orted what had taken 
place, but the men had forestalled hhn ; that the detachment, 
when paraded to receive their monih’s j>ay, then fully clue to them, 
and which had been sent from head-quarters for them, had refused 
to receive the pay, and had demanded an additional month’s pay 
not due to ihem^ and which had not been forwarded from liead- 
quarters, or at least had not been received. Captain Durand, 
deeming it essential at once to check such a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, ordered the ringlcjidcrs to be tried ; Captain Place tried, 
convicted, awd punished them; the remainder of the detachment 
then quietly received their pay. 

The additional month’s pay demanded was for the month not 
expired at the time the men made the request in so improper a 
manner. Since, however, only a few days were wanting to its ^ 
termination, and since Captain Place had not received more 
than the month’s pay he issued, Captain Durand made inquiries 
on his return to AJouhnein relative to the transmission of pay 
to the det^hmeiits, with the view of preventing delay or mis- 
takes in future. Several references had to be made between 
Lieut. Sharp, the adjutant of the local corps, and Captain Place, 
in tl^e course of which the latter officer rebutted a charge of 
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error and neglect made upon him by his junior, and proved the 
latter, Lieut. Sharp, to be entirely at fault. In the course of 
these references, Lieut Sharp lost liis temper, and reflected 
upon the conduct of Captain Place in punishing the men, and 
took the opportunity, — being temporarily in charge of the local 
corps, in consequence of the departure of the comrtianding officer, 
— to advocate the cause of the ringleaders and to make appli- 
cations for their pardon or another inquiry. The Commissioner 
issued both to Captain Place and to Lieut. Sharp orders on the 
subject, whicli they were informed were final, and directed 
all further communications respecting it to cease. Instead of 
attending to this order, the junior officer, Lieut. Sharp, — after 
a month’s interval, during which time false accounts of the 
transaction were published in the Moulniein Press, and thence 
copied and reprinted in other Indian journals, — again renewed 
the subject, requesting, that, if Captain Durand did not accede 
to his (Lieut. Sharp’s) proposals in favor of the mutineers, the 
matter should be referred to Sir T. II. Maddock. This latter 
alternative Captain Durand of course acquiesced in : but, as 
Lieut. Sharp had proved himself wholly unfit ta command a 
corps, by the example of disobedience which he appeared to be 
setting, and by the encouragement which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he was affording to a young untrained corps to mutiny, 
and find support from their officers, the Commissioner suspended 
him, and recommended his being sent to his corps to learn 
subordination. At the efirhest interposition of Lieut. Sharp’s 
former commanding officer, and the equally earnest entreaty 
of Lieut. iSharp himself, who requested to be permitted to 
withdraw his objectionable letters. Captain Durand, out of con^ 
siderution to a young and misguided officer, pardoned him, and 
permitted him to return to his duty. 

In the mean time another subject of a disagreeable charac- 
ter had arisen. With the view of a considerable reduction of 
Commissariat charges* in the keep of many hundreds of cattle. 
Captain Rowlandson had proposed a system of paying respec- 
table farmers a certain sura per head for taking charge of them. 
The measure was, in itself, an excellent one, and as Captain 
Rowlandson applied to the civil authorities to render him 
assistance in carrying it out, he was referred to Major Macleod, 
the officer in charge of the province, who was instructed to 

• This gentlemnn, whose name has already appeared in connection with the 
OoTcrnment transactions in timber, is an officer belonging, to the Macros Presidency, 
where, as wc have been credibly assured, previous to his appointment to the Commis- 
saiiat Department at Moulmein, he established for himself the highest character for 
aptitude in official business, practical sagacity, sterling integrity of principle, and 
devoted faithfulness to the Government which he so zealously serves. , 
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render ever^ assistance in his power. The manner in which 
this injunction was obeyed, was, by his handing over the whole 
matter to the arrangement of the favorite and confidential 
native, before noticed, as the cause of the charges brought against 
Captain Impey by Major Macleod. This native, as might have 
been anticipated, made a job of tlie whole affair, — giving out the 
cattle not to respectable land-owners capable of carrying out 
their engagements, but to his own creatures. Captain liow- 
landson was new to the place, and could not, thcreibre, at once 
detect that his cattle-farmers were men of straw ; but the loss 
of public cattle, and the wretched state of the remainder 
soon forced him to withdraw the Commissariat cattle from 
the farmers, and to report the manner in which the affair 
had been mismanaged ; — a manner so disgraceful that the 
Brigadier in command of the troops expressed himself 
very strongly. A hundred and twenty bullocks had been- lost ^ 
in the course of a short time, and the hundreds alive w^ero 
in a wretched state, — so fallen away that the artillery had to 
be fed on such meat as could be purchased by the Commissariat 
Department in the bazar. 

About this time a circumstance occurred, well calculated to 
excite, in many minds, some degree of surprize. While it 
was not known that tlie foregoing transaction had attracted 
any attention at head-quarters, it seems that two paragraphs of 
the Moulmein Chronicle were hekl pf sufficient importance 
to induce their transmission to the Commissioner with a call 
fora report upon the statements they contained. One of these 
paragraphs related to the mutineers at Mergui ; the other 
accused Captain Rowlandson of occupying ground not belong- 
ing to him, and of which the owners after a fire had been 
dispossessed by order of the Cominissioner. Every one in 
Moulmein knew the utter unfoundedness, of the statements 
contained in both paragraphs : but the bare fact of a reference 
being made b*y Sir T. H. Haddock, upon such anonymous mis- 
statements, was virtually, though we are bound to believe, on 
his part, most unintentionally, a fulfilment of their object; 
and encouraged the parties concerned, in following out a course, ^ 
which, — founded on the opinion, they openly but surely with- 
out sufficient warrant avowed, that the Governor-General was 
so much in dread of the press as not to dare to act in con- 
tradiction to its voice, and, as wo may presume, the equally 
unwarrantatilo opinion, that they could securely, and at all 
hazards, rely on Sir T. H. Haddock’s support, — was calcu- 
lated to mislead the public as much as possible. This call for 
reports on anonymous paragraphs did not, however, reach 
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Moulmein, until subsequently to events which have to be 
mentioned. 

Captain Kowlandson, in the Committee for the purchase of 
teak for the navy, was entrusted with the accounts and the 
making of purchases. Having in the course , of this duty 
bought fifty-six logs, the agent, to whom they were given over 
for delivery to Captain Rowlandson, abstracted four, and only 
delivered fifty-two logs of timber ; the man who did this was 
a Mr. Lenaine, who had lately been head-clerk in Major 
Macleod’s office ; and that circumstance, coupled with the fact 
of his subsequently continually hanging about that officer’s 
court, as a pleader, naturally tended to establish the general 
impression that he had great influence in tlni4: court. Captain 
Rowlandson, finding that this individual had no intention of 
giving up the Government property abstracted, lodged a crimi- 
nal charge against Mr. A. Lenaine before the officiating Police 
Magistrate, Lieut. Sharp. The case was called, j)artly heard, 
and deferred to a subsequent day. In the interval, Mr. Le- 
naine waited on Major Maclcod, who, after seeing Mr. Lenaine, 
went the same day to Lieut. Sharp, and had a conversation with 
him on the subject of Captain Rowlandson. The object of 
Mr. Lenaine’s visit appears to have been thoroughly well 
understood by the pleaders of the Courts, for one of these, a 
Mr. Gordon, wrote to Captain Rowlandson, “ I hear Lenaine 
went to Major Macleod yesterday morning, begging he would 
save him. The Major Avent shortly afterwards to the Police 
office, and had a conversation with Lieut. Sharp. What the 
nature of it was I can only injaginc, but I liave reason to 
believe from this and information little circum- 

stances with which I am acquainted, that you will not obtain a 
decree against Lenaine.” When the case was called for conti- 
nuation before Lie^ut. Sharp, Captain Rowlandson found the 
proceedings so conducted ns to corroborate the information he 
had thus, in a way so unsought for, leccived; and Avhen the 
Court closed its proceedings for that day, he communicated 
with and obtained the sanction of Licutcnant-("olonel Thom- 
son, the officer commanding the troops in tlie Teiiasserim pro- 
vinces, to wait on the Commissioner, and make an official 
report of the circumstances; this he accordingly did, ^ and 
applied for the Commissioner’s interference. Captain Durand 
pointing out the serious character of the step taken, requested 
Captain Rowlandson to think the matter oyer, and if, on reflec- 
tion, he deemed it a public duty on principle to bring the matter 
forward, to address Captain Durand officially in writing on 
the subject. After deliberation, Captain Rowlandeony on a 
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subsequent day appealed by letter to the Commissioner, as the 
highest judicial authority in the provinces, to interfere in the 
case, alleging that he, Captain Rowlandson, was prevented 
from conducting the prosecution, since his witnesses were cross- 
questioned in.such a way, as to get confused and completely 
mystified, and the ends of justice thus defeated. 

The written application did not distinctly allege a corrupt 
cause, for the treatment of which Captain Rowlandson com- 
plained ; the Commissioner, uncertain whether his evident 
reluctance to have the conduct of two Magistrates hastily 
implicated had deterred Captain Rowlandson on consideration 
from again assigning undue interference as the cause, acted 
on the powders vested in him by Section VIII.* of the Rules 
for the administration of justice, — a power he had never before 
exerted, but of which the occasion seemed to demand the 
exercise. The Magistrates of the Police and Province Courts • 
(the only two lower Courts at Moulraein) being the parties 
implicated, the case was removed for a hearing to the Commis- 
sioner’s Court. 

Two days after this, and before the case had been heard by 
the Commissioner, ^aptain Rowlandson addressed an official 
letter to Captain Durand, stating that -he had been informed 
that the injurious treatment of which lie had complained had 
resulted from the most improper interference of Major Mac- 
leod wdth the presiding MagivStrati?, — he, Major Macleod, 
Imving had the prisoner at his house immediately previous. 
On receiving tliis letter Captain Durand sent for Lieut. Sharp, 
and ascertained from him, that a convers.ation, calculated 
to affect his judgment in tlie case, being highly detract- 
ing to Captain Rowlandson, had ^aken place between Ma- 
jor Macleod and himself. Having thus ascertained that 
there were grounds for Captain Rowlandson’s charge of an 
indubitable character, Captain Durand, anxious, if possible, to 
avoid the scandal of a public inquiry, directed both Major 
Macleod and Lieut. Sharp to state in writing, and without 
intercommunication with each other, what conversation re- 
garding Captain Rowlandson and Mr. Lenaiiie, pending the 
criminal investigation, liad taken place between them. Any 
semblance of collusion between these officers would necessarily 
frustrate the objett of avoiding, if at all practicable, the great 
scandal of a public inquiry. Lieut. Sharp, however, chose deli- 
berately* to Refuse, hyecause Captain Durand had no right to 


* Section VllI,— “ The Commissioner may remove any case before or during 
^rial froiS any Court to any nther Court/’ 
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rail for what passed privately/’ on public and judicial matters, 
between himself and Major Macleod ; and, after communicating 
the substance of his conversation and letter to Major Macleod, 
he simply informed the Commissioner that he had done so. 
Major Macleod’s reply was received after this intimation of 
Lieut. Sharp’s conduct had reached the Commissioner some 
time, but it made no mention of the forbidden intercommuni- 
cation which had taken place ; and as Major Macleod’s state- 
ment of tlic conversation held with Lieut. Sliarp and of the 
mention made of Captain Itowlandson, diflered essentially 
from Lieut. Sharp’s acknowledgement on that particular, Cap- 
tain Durand, finding his pacific wishes and intentions disregarded 
in a manner calculated to remove all confidence, and having to 
bear in mind what was duo to Captain Kowlandson, ordered all 
three officers to aj^jiear before him. 

The A'xxiv. Section of the Kules for the administration 
of justice in the Tenasserlm provinces runs thus — “ The Com- 
missioner will superintend and control all the Police officers 
of the provinces, superior and subordinate, lie may ajipoirit, 
suspend or dismiss, and delegate to his assistants the power of 
ai)pointi ng, suspending, or dismissing all officers below the 
grade of assistant, and lie may suspend any assistant but the 
liules do not of course delegate such powers except on enqui- 
ry and investigation. 

When the three officers appeared before Captain Durand, only 
two ?)erc5ons were called forward by Captain Jvowlandson,-*- 
Lieiit. Sharp offering to save the time of the Commissioner 
b\ making a statement. This he did, and Captain Kowlandson 
having lieard it said, that the production of evidence was ren- 
dered unnecessary, and wpuld only be a waste of time, — Lieut. 
Sharp’s statement being sufficiently dear and explicit as to 
the nature of the conversation which had passed between 
Major Macleod and himself. Major Macleod then made his 
own statement ; according to which, Mr. Lenaine was permit- 
ted to request his intercession and interference in the pending 
case. According to Lieut. Shar[)’a slatemciit, Major Macleod, 
wlum he called at the police office, after having seen Mr. Le- 
nainc, took the op[H)rtunity of introducing the subject of the 
difficulty he experienced in adjudging wmod cases ; conversed 
for a few minutes on the causes of this difficulty, and then pro- 
ceeded to allude to Captain Kowlandson, observing that he had 
had Captain Rowlandson a great deal in .court ; that Captain 
Rowlandson was mad about wood; that, in a case between 
Mr. Bondvillc and Mr, C. Dias, Major Macleod had committed 
several of Captain Rowlandson’s witnesses for forgeiy and 
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perjury. This led to Lieut. Sharp’s mentioning the case of 
Captain Rowlandson and Mr. Lenainc, then pending before him. 
It appeared before Captain Durand, that Captain Rowlandson 
had not been a great deal in Major Macleod s court ; that Major 
Macleod had not coniinittcd a single witness of Captain Row- 
landson’s for forgery or perjury ; and that Captain Rowlandson, 
represented as mad about wood, was sim[)ly discharging, in a Avay 
the most conscientious, a public duty to Government very 
onerous, and, on his part, quite uncoveted. The natural result 
of such detractions was rendered apparent by Lieut, Sharp’s 
introduction of his then pending case, in which C'aptain 
Rowlandson was concerned as a principal, on account of Go- 
vernment. 

The questions for the Commissioner’s decision were, 1. whe- 
ther Major Macleod, a sworn Justice of the peace, was acting in 
confoiinity witli his oath of office, when he permitted, uncheck-^ 
ed, a person under a criminal j>ro3ccutlon to come to his private 
house, and hold most improper communications, — begging inter- 
ference with the presiding officer of the court trying such per- 
son. 2. Whether, after having admitted siicli a communication. 
Major Macleod was acting in conformity with his oath of office, 
as a Justice of the [ibacc, in proceeding that same day to hold a 
conference with the presiding officer, Lieut. Sharp, highly de- 
tracting to tlie prosecutor in the case in wliich interference was 
asked, and calculated to prejudice, the mind of Lieut. Sharp 
Jigainstthe prosecutor. 3. Whether tlicsc officers, both Justices 
of the peace, holding such conferences, and neither of them mak- 
ing any report or nientioTi of what had passed, were vacting as was 
their bounden duty. Most men, wc should supj)ose, whose ideas 
of right and wrong are not perverted or entangled in a mesh of 
mere quibbling legal tccimicalities, Vill be disposed to concur 
in the opinion that Captain Durand, the liigliest judic' d func- 
tionary in the Teiiasscrim provinces, and vested wit'i special 
powers as Colninissioncr to cheek anything affcctiiig the purity 
of the administration of justice, would have been as culpable 
as the parties themselves, had he, on tlicir own admissions, 
arrived at any other conclusion than tliat which he adopted, 
namely, that such proceedings evinced a want of the requisite 
official probity. 

Captain Durand so reported to the Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal,— -at the same time suspending both officers, and noting 
strongl}^ tli% conduct of Lieut. Sharp, whose sad, if not habi- 
tual disobedience, nothing affected by tlie leniency and consi- 
deration but a month before shewn him, had thus brought on a 
publicjnvestigation. The Commissioner also suggested, that, if 
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further proceedings and inquiry were deemed advisable, thcli’ 
conduct should be entrusted to some one else tlian himself, — his 
own opinion on this preliminary inquiry having been formed 
and expressed. 

Shortly after this investigation it came to the Commis- 
sioner’s notice, that Mr. Hough, the Goverjunent School 
Master, was, in direct contravention, as appeared to him, 
of a positive order of Government, and of his own pledged 
word, in close connection with the Moulmcin Chronicle Press. 
When Major Broad foot was Commissioner, he received instruc- 
tions, dated the 19th June, 1843, that His Honor the Deputy- 
Governor deemed it quite inexpedient that Mr. Hough, or any 
other public servant, should be connected with a Local news- 

E aper ; and requested that his seutinK3nts should be made 
nown to Mr. Hough, and that the latter was expected to 
diseoimect Inmself iininediatoly from the press alluded to, or, 
to relinquifth his situation under Government. The option 
was given to Mr. Hough, who determined to retain the 
Government school, and promised to break off all connection 
xoith the press. The manner in which the promise was kei>t 
would seem to indicate, that he was acting, for the time, 
under some strange mistaken idea or iliental oblivionsness ; 
for, although Mr, Hough, when first questioned by Captain 
Durand, asserted that he had ohrf/cd the order of Gocernnient^ 
yet, subseq/ientli/, when it, was known that Caiitain Durand’s 
information was clear as*to the real state of affairs, Mr. Iloiigji 
acknowJedf/rd to having written for the Newspaper in question^ 
corrected its proofs^ and penned editorials. Notwithstanding 
such acknowledgments, Mr. Hough was led to assert that ho 
had never in a single instance been consulted by the Editor 
as to its contents. ” Tile upshot of this cJise, was, that the 
Commissioner, though with the utmost reluctance, and solely 
under a pninful sense of public duty, felt himself called on 
temporarily to remove Mr. Hough from his situation. How 
for the views of the Commissioner, as to " deliberate dis- 
obedience of a Government order, breach of promise, and 
conduct wanting in veracity, ” on the j^art of Mr. Hough — 
which views alone seemed to necessitate this suspension, — may 
be substantiated or proved to be erroneous, must of course 
depend, not on "j^ilausible theories, but on tl?e properly inter- 
preted contents of that documentary evidence on which the 
judgment was founded. No one, we presume, wo^ikBbe more 
ha])py than the Commissioner liimself to find, that the whole 
indicated a simple error of judgment on his part, rather than 
a series of moral offences on the part of Mr. Hough. 
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Mr. Hough’s case was sent to the Government about the 
same time that that of* Major Maclcocl and Lieut. Sharp was 
forwarded. Mr. Hough applied for permission to proceed to 
Calcutta, which was granted ; and he accompanied the papers 
notifying the ^ steps taken respecting liim. Of the nature of 
his object in "proceeding to Calcutta there could be no doubt. 
Neither can any one reasonably blame him for attempting to 
do whatever lay in his power, to further his own cause, if 
he felt j, himself really aggrieved. The appearance of certain 
articles in one portion of the local press, co-incident with his 
presence in Calcutta and its vicinity, or closely consequent 
on his departure, originated various, no doubt, idle surmises 
respecting the supposed sinister activity of his exertions and the 
alleged one-sided influence of his representations. But with 
these, and all the varied and all but incredible gossip relative 
to the rumoured effect of the sayings and doings of himself,^ 
and certain members of his family, in swelling the cry that 
had begun to be raised against Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings — we wish to have nothing to do. The only material 
point, which it is of some importance to note, is, the undoubted 
fact, that, after a two months’ absence, Mr, Hough returned 
to Moulmein. In hiS own case, which, iqost of the residents at 
Moulrncin thought rather a plain one, no orders had been 
passed ; but he brought back and spread the intelligence that 
the De|)uty-Governor had decided on removing, so soon as 
a» plausible pretext could be found, the Commissioner, Captain 
Durand, — and that it was determined to send Mr. J. Colvin, 
or Mr. Grant to relieve him. On whose authority such infor- 
mation should have been so pi’cmaturcly and irregularly pro- 
pagated, or whether on any adequate authority at all; or 
whether the whole may not have been the result of a mere 
rational surmise or well hit inference, arising partly from 
his own natund wishes and partly from a fortuitous glimpse 
of some of *the stray shadows wliieh coining events cast 
before ; — whether originating in any of these ways, or in any 
other unknown to us — we cannot say. But of the fact of 
such information .having been propagated there can be no 
doubt. Neither can there be any doubt, that, in consequence 
of the associations whicdi, right or wrong, it was generally be- 
lieved Mr. H0113I1 had been enabled to form in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, the information, thus studiously propagated 
at MouAne’^i, came ^ to be regarded by the residents in the 
light of a true prophecy. 

In reply to the reference respecting Major Macleod and 
LienUiSharp, we deem it best simply to state, without note 
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or comment, iliat the Deputy-Governor cancelled their sus- 
pension, — pronounced that not the smallest impeachment rested 
upon their characters —and held the investigation to have been 
an act of official indiscretion on the part of the Commissioner 
calculated to embarrass the Government ! 

It has been before observed that two anonymous paragraphs, 
extracted from the Mouhnein Chronicle were sent to Ca])tain 
Durand, in order that he should report upon their allegations. 
They were received after Mr. Hough’s matter was settled In tlie 
local court by his removal from his charge, and were, as we un- 
derstand, accompanied by a letter whicli shewed that it had not 
escaped the observation of the Deputy-Governor, that the Edi- 
tor of the newspaper, by ceasing to conform to the act of 
the Supreme Government relative to Newspapers, Printing- 
presses, &c. at the time these paragraphs appeared, had laid 
. himself open to punishment. In this letter the Commis- 
sioner was instructed to enforce attention to the act in 
future. The act had, however, always been in force in tlic 
provinces since its first promulgation, and the injunction could 
not, without an injurious implication, on tlie part of Captain 
Durand, of the intention of the Deputy-Governor to screen the 
offender, be taken otli9rwIsc than as calling the attention of the 
authorities to the due enforcement of its provisions ; not as 
abrogating the act up to the date of the receipt oi* the Injunc- 
tion, a power not vested in, the Dej)uty-Govcrnor of Bengal, 
and which the Commissioner naturally, therefore, was not at 
liberty to pnj)pose that he wished to exercise. 

The paragraph respecting the mutineers at Mergui was met 
by des[)atclung all the papers connected with the subject, — end- 
ing with Lieut. Sharp’s temporary suspension for disobedience 
of orders, and bis idtlrnafc restoration. The other paragraph 
respecting appropriation of ground was sent to the officer in 
command of the troo{)s, because the i)crsoii accused of taking 
in ground was Captain Rowlandson, an officer under his orders. 
The replies of Col. Thomson and the inquiries he made were 
sent to the De[)uty-Governor, and sliewed clearly the entire 
falseliood of the allegations. In re})ly to the latter communica- 
tion, no orders were passed by Sir T. II. Maddock ; but the case 
of the mutineers came, some how or otlicr, to be mixed up with 
the investigation relative to the conduct of Major Maclcod and 
Lieut. Sharp with which it had no connection whatever ; and 
thus, by untowardly and inexplicably blencllng‘*thhigs dis- 
tinct and separate, and so unhappily confusing all as mucli 
as if confusion had been the purposed object, the conduct of 
Captain Durand was censured in ordering Captain Phice to 
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try ilie mutineers, and for his leniency to Lieut. Sharp, whoso 
subsequent su^iension was stated to be only re-enforced and 
submitted to Government in consequence of Captain Kow- 
landson’s charges against Major Maclcod and Lieut. Sharp ; 
whereas, as before noted, the papers were necessarily sent up 
when the report on the anonymous paragraphs was called 
for.^ 

The tone of this communication to the Commissioner was 
felt by him to be so unnecessarily offensive, and both subjects 
'were dealt with in a manner so thoroughly unaccountable, and, 
with what appeared to him, such an evident pre-resolve to 
attach blame to what lie conceived to be the faithful execution 
of his duty and to deny him all support, that it is not at all 
sur[)rising, that, with these strong convictions in hia own mind, 
he should at once have appealed against the decision to the 
Governor-General of India. The Deputy-Governor, however, 
it apptiars, refused to forward his appeal, and referred Captain 
Durand to tlic Court of Directors. As the Governor-General 
of India, wdien he separated himself from his Council, was 
vested by act of the Supreme Government wiih all the 
powers of (ho Governor-General in Council, except those of 
legislation, this denial of an appeal wascegarded hy tlie Com- 
missioner as unconstitutional. l>nt be that as it may, from the 
course pursued by Sir T. II. Maddock in this particular, some 
months [lasscd before Captain Durand,, apprised that his appeal 
t© tlie Governor-General of India wa.s refused, could take steps 
to a])peal to the Court of Directors; and the delay obtained 
afforclcd time lor the erroneous impressions so sedulously 
spread hy interested parties to take root before they were met 
by a clear statement of particulars, jyid a correction not only 
of tlie gro.ss calumnies prevalent, but also of the mistaken 
decisions of authority. • 

The call foj reports, on the two anonymous paragraphs made 
by Sir T. 11. JMaddock, ju’oduced results scarcely to have been 
anticipated, and wdiich brought more trouble on the Commis- 
sioner, — placing him in that position as judge, that he^ must 
cither shrink fron> Avhat he honestly regarded as the plain but 
painful duties of his office, or make up his mind to encounter 
the fresh shafts of calumny, and possibly to further conflict 
with superior autitority. 

Captain Rowlandson, naturally hurt that an inquiry as to his 
conduct, \^h rcfereuce to the appropriated ground, should be 
made in consequence of the notice taken by Sir T. H. Maddock 
of scurrilous, anonymous assertions in a low and disreputable 
newspifper, deemed it incumbent on himself not ^ to remain 
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quiet under abusive and libellous imputations which attracted 
the notice of a Deputy-Governor of Bengal — imputations, 
however, which without that notice, he would have continued 
to treat with the contempt they deserved. And, finding that the 
editor had avoided amenability to law on one point by disconti- 
nuing, when inserting such vituperative articles, attention to 
the provisions of Act XL of 1835 of the Supreme Government, 
he determined, under the best legal advice at his cojnmaiid, 
to enter a criminal charge against the editor on the points on 
which he conceived him amenable to law, namely, for specific 
breaches of the act in question. With this view he lodged 
a petition before tlie Commissioner, which, on being received, 
Captain Durand directed Captain Rowlandson, if he had any 
complaint to make, to prefer to the officer officiating as Police 
Magistrate during the suspension of Major Macleod and Lieut, 
. Sharj), — Captain Kenny. This officer admitted the case as a 
criminal prosecution for brcaclies of the act, and entered upon its 
hearing ; but, after consideration, he sent the case up to the 
Commissioner’s Court, deeming the Police (h)urt and Magistrate, 
with reference to the amount of penalty and punishment award- 
able by the act, incompetent to adjudicate in the case. Being 
thus transferred to the. Commissioner’s Court by Cajdain Kenny, 
it became imperatively incumbent on the Commissioner, in 
compliance with See. V.’*' of the rules for the administration of 
justice, to hear the case .and to pass a decision. The breaches 
of the act were clearly and distinctly prove<l, and the Com- 
missioner sentenced the editor to such penalty and iinjiri- 
sonment as the ca.se appeared to merit, but considerably under, 
in amount of penalty, what by the act he was empowered to 
inflict. The editor requested and was granted an appeal to the 
Sudder Court — and as he could not pay the fine awarded, the 
press, types, &c. were attachetl by order of the court, but not 
sold, in consequence of Mrs. Hough, in the ajisence of Mr. 
Hough, then in Calcutta, claiming them as the propert}^ of 
her husband. 

In addition to applying for appeal, the editor addressed a 
a petition direct to Sir T. M. Maddock, said to be grossly 
erroneous in sundry of its statements, and requesting his in- 


* sanction “ Provided that every Goung Gyouk or TseAkay. who, before or after 
the completion of a trial, may think the sentence fit to be passed heavier than that 
^vllichhe is empowered to pass, shall transmit the proceedings tq^UX- assistant, 
to whom he is subordinate, and shall also cause the parUcs and their witnesses to 
^ppear before the assistant, and the a.S8istant, who shall be of like opinion, before, or 
case, shall in like manner commit it to the Commissioner for trial, 
Jiud shall cause the parties and their witnesses to appear be!f ic him at such time 
ana pi ice as he mav appoint.” «« 
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lorferenco. On receipt of this petition, the Deputy- Governor 
at once, and a])parent]y in entire ignorance of tlic merits of the 
case tJien in appeal before the Siidcler Court, directed the sus- 
pension of tlie award of the Commissioner’s Court, and the 
ndease of the prisoner; — an order, which, however unusual or 
secTningly irregular, was immediately obeyed. 

Ca})tain Durand liad convicted Mr. A. Lonaine, on trial of 
the charges ])referred against him for feloniously abstracting 
Government timber, and had sentenced liim to a lenient punish- 
?nent. Mr. licnaine applied for and obtained an appeal to the 
biuldor Court, but also petitioned direct to Sir T. H Maddock. — 
The latter, being informed that the cases for wdiicli he called 
w^ere in appeal before the Sudder Coiu't, applied to that court, 
who replied tJiat they hfid ruled that the court could not receive 
them in appeal, — this being the opinion of the majority of the 
court. Sir T. H. Maddock then requested that the court shquld ^ 
report mt the cases without trying the appeals. This the Sudder 
Court compli(xl with, and, in so doing, is believed to have fallen 
into sundry grave errors, ])artly, we may presume, in conse- 
([uemee of their ignorance of the fact tliat trial by jury had 
not, as ])re.scribcd by the promulgalcd rules laid before them, 
been established ; aftd of tlieir little acquaintance with the 
(Mistoms of tin? trade and place, 'fhat, as some have alleged, the 
judges should ha\e been uneons(‘iously inlluenccd ni tlieir de- 
cision, by the mass of ]uis-sta,tcm(*pts and calumnies abroad 
at^ihc tiiiK’, may, oi’ may not, bt' true ; tliough, if it were, it would 
in no wise rethMU cm llieir ollicial integrity, seeing that judges 
are but men, who, like others, must ever bo exposed to such insi- 
dious influenciis. 

in Mr. Lenaine’s case the majority of the judges pronounced, 
that lie ought to have been acquitted, though some of tJie 
ablest lawyers, as we are credibly informed, have expressed 
tlieir concurrence in the strong ojiinion of t/ie minority, which 
entirely bore fuit the decree of the Commissioner. In that of 
<ho Kditor, the judges, as w^e understand, took very diiforent views 
of the act and its provisions ; of the competency of Captain Row- 
landson to prosecute ; and of the breaches of the Ai^t Chtablisliod. 
Some thought a nominal fine sliould have been inflicted, and 
the prosecutor referred by the Court to an action for libel ; some 
objected to the fipes for contempt of Court; others approved 
and upheld them ; some objected to the call of the Court 
for, and weight given by the Court to the cliaraidcr of the 
Editor, as au clomcnlT to guide discretion in the award of pe- 
nMty and imprisonment, which by the Act might bo any thing 
up to 5^000 rupees and two years of imprisonment. They how- 

’ s 
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ever held, on one ground or another, that the prosecution was 
illegal,^ and that th^e sentence ought to be remitted. Tlicy thus 
upheld the judgment of Sir T. H. Haddock, who had in- 
deed already cast the weight of the Government, without stay 
or hesitation, against the proceedings of the Commissioner s 
Court. The case lay in no very recondite subtilti'es ; the Editor, 
whilst convenient to himself, had discontinued to print his 
name on the paper, and had otherwise not conformed to the 
provisions of the Act ; the breaches w^ere as clear, as the Act 
itself is, to all ordinary readers, whose moral sense may well 
recoil from such hital facility of escape from the consequences 
of scurrilitj and calumny. 

Mr. Hough, as already stated, had long before ventured to 
make known by anticipation, the arrangement said to be in 
contemplation for the removal of Captain Durand; and as it 
• had been also long shrewdly surmised, that the only jicrson 
in the Teuasserim provinces, who was not to expect support, 
was the officer placed in charge of them by the Governor- Grc- 
neral of India, a systematic cabal had been formed, the meetings 
of which and their fruits, in montlily communications direct 
to Bengal, were the common topic of conversation at Moulmein. 
Their object, as was wqjl known, was to embarrass the administra- 
tion of Captain Durand as much as possible, and to create all the 
trouble and disturbance which ingenuity could devise, without ac- 
tually exposing the members to the proceedings of a public offi- 
cer, who made all men see that nothing daunted him in the 
execution of duty ; and that, though wholly unsupported l)y 
superior authority, yet so long as he remained in his i^osition, he 
w’ould fearlessly do what he thought principle demanded. There is 
also a limit beyond which if cabal steps, whatever the counte- 
nance secretly assured of, 'it cannot bo longer permitted to exist ; 
every occasion, however, on which clamour could be raised, or a 
reference made, was seized, and people directly and indirectly 
encouraged to adopt all such steps as could in any manner tend 
to cast disrepute upon Captain Durand, hamper his measures, 
occupy liis time, and distract his attention from more impor^ 
tant matters. One single act of vigorous support to authority 
would have put a stop to such proceedings ; but there seemed to 
be something like an understanding between this Moulmein cabal, 
and persons who ought to have been asham^ed to countenance 
such underhand transactions. The shamelessness with which 

matters were carried on was the astonishment of alUL&:iest men 

« 

* Since this 'was originally written, it has transpired, that one of the most eminent 
I.oudon Counsel has given a deliberate opinion in favour of the legality of this trial 
tliroughout, and has commented, in no measured terms, on the verdict of tt^e majority 
of the Sudder Dewany, 
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at M.oulmein ; but honest men arc silent, and the union and 
activity of the dislioncst, with the absence of all scruple, and 
tJic aid of a libellous Moulmein jircss, effectually prevented the 
truth from becoming known. 

The Brigadier commanding the troops was one day, during 
the rainy season, surprised to find the guard of regular infantry 
removed from the inside to the outside of the main jail, and placed 
in a shed in no way calculated for the accommodation of the 
guard at such a season. As the main jail contained about a 
thousand convicts and prisoners, and being, by the reguLitious 
of the Madras army, responsible for the posting of this guard, he 
naturally inquired by whose orders the guard had been removed. 
The Commissioner refeiTed to Lieut Wilson, the officer in subor- 
dinate charge of the jail, to ascertain. Lieut. Wilson, after some 
delay, replied tliat it was by his orders, and sent in, as his reason 
for having acted without instructions from superior authority, 
a statement containing a series of charges against the conduct 
of the guard, a detacluiient of the 52nd M. N. I., whilst within 
the jail. These communications were forwarded to the Brigadier, 
Lieut. Colonel Thomson. The allegations were various, and were 
held to affect the character of the 52nd M. N. I. deeply. Major 
Baillie, the officer in •ommand of the oorj^s, hold a regimental 
inquiry, and the result of the proceedings of the military autho- 
rities, was, that the Brigadier requested that Lieut. Wilson 
might bo called upon to prove his allegations or to apologize 
for having made them. He chose tor be permitted to prove 
and substantiate before a Coiu*t of Inquiry what he had advanced 
against the conduct of the guard, — stipulating however that no 
officer of tlie 52d M. N. 1. should bo a mcujber of the Court. 
To tliis strange request fL'om an officer belonging to the 52d 
M. N. f. the Brigadier acceded, and assembled the Court of 
Inquiry composed without a member from the regiment in 
(jiiestion, the only one in the provinces. AV’hen Lieut. Wilson 
came before tlko Court, he objected to one of tin* members on a 
ground over-ruled by the Brigadier, who directejd the Court to 
proceed with its inquiry. Lieut. Wilson again refused — urging 
that he had reasons to eonimuiiicale, which he wished permission 
to state, but not to the Court. It was evident that Lieut. Wilson w^as 
trifling with the Court, and acting in a very contumaeious manner, 
because, being attached to the local corps, which ho considered 
a civil appointmeifl, he could beard the regular military authori- 
ties with^iaa/imity. The Brigadier complaining of this conduct. 
Captain Durand phiccd Lieut. Wilson temporarily under his 
orders ; Lieut. Wilson was then directed by the Brigadier to pro- 
ceed with the business before the Court of Inquiry, stating any 
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reasons h(* might havo for objecting to proceed to the Court 
itself. Lieut. Wilson refused, and the ]5rigadier then instructed 
the Court to record its opinion, 'which it did. Both the Briga- 
dier and the oificcr in command of the 52d M. N. I. then sent 
in a series of charges against Lieut. Wilson to the Commander- 
in-chief of the Madras army, and application was made to the 
Commissioner, that Lieut. Wilson should be jdaced under arrest. 
Captain Durand could not but comply 'with the request, and 
suspending Lieut. Wilson from his functions in the Commission, 
placed liim, at the requisition of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomson, 
under arrest. Sir T. H. Maddock, on receiving a report of the 
circumstanc*^, replied, by sending the copy of a communication 
'which Lieut. Wilson had forwarded direct to the Deputy- Go- 
vernor, witljout transmitting it through his superiors, on tlic 
alledged grounds that the Commissioner had refused to forward 
^ it ; the real fact being that the Commissioner had never seen 
^ the paper, and had never had the option, much less the power of 
refusing to forward it. On this jiaper thus forwarded, Sir T. H. 
Maddock directed that Lieut. Wilson should be released from 
arrest, and that if Caphiin Durand '^vore satisfied with the rea- 
sons which Lieut. Wilson had refused to assign before the 
Court of fnquiry, assembled at his own ivquest, Lieut. Wilson 
was to be released from suspension. Captain Durand obeyc^d 
tlie order as to release from arrest, but declined, oiiliis own res- 
ponsibility, to release from suspension an officer whose conduct 
had been alike subversiv'c of all Civil and Military authority. 

The removal of CVqitain Durand seems to have been under- 
stood as an event determined on so long prior to its execution, 
that a gentleman, holding one of the highest offices of state, 
when he went t(; the Cape for his health, neai’ly a year before, 
was heard to mention the circumstance of the intention to 
remove Captain Durand, and to relieve him by Mr. J. Colvin. 
When the latter gt*ntleman long afterwards returned from Cey- 
lon, tliis measure was carried into effect. • 

To most people it will oecair that there is no very clear con- 
nection between the efficiency and good order of an administra- 
tion, or the welfare of the Tenasserim iirovinces, and the 
removal of a judge for punishing leniently a man guilty in the 
opinion of the minority of the judges of the Sudder Court of 
the charge legally by tlie prosecutor brought against him, namely, 
the fraudulent taking of Government timber. Neither will 
most readers perceive how the welfare of the pro^d^qes or the 
efficiency of the administration could bo very seriously affected 
by the Editor of a low and scurrilous newspaper, being punished 
by a judge for the proved wilful breach of a Penal Act of the 
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Siip^’cmo Govcninient, which it was the boimden duty of that 
judge fearlessly to enforce ; for our readers will probably be of 
the opinion that Judges ought to reiuember that their office 
is JUS dicere and not jus dare, to interpret law and not to make 
or give law/' least of all to abrogate existing laws ; and that the 
J udge, — who feared the vituperations of the slanderer, and shrunk 
from enforcing a Penal Act, because a man, who in defence chose 
to urge the slicltering interference of a high authority, is the 
culprit, — should be driven with dishonor from the judgment seat. 
F(^w of our readers too will perceive tlie connection between the 
welfare of the provinces or tlic good order of their administra- 
tion, and the cancelling of the susjiension of officers conducting 
themselves as Major Macleod, Lieut. Sliar]), and Lieut. Wilson 
did. And so with other cases. In the simjdicity of unoffi- 
cial understandings, most readers would have expected that 
want of energy and decision in moments of political difficul- 
ty, in checking mutiny, in curbing factious opposition to autho * 
rity, w^ould have been legitimate reasons for removing the 
administrator of })rovinces; that negligence of the interests 
of the people and their welfare, or the permitting them to bo 
weighed down by grinding exactions would also have been suffi- 
cient grounds for suoii a step ; that a failure of revenue, owing to 
mis-management traceable to the administrator, might have been 
a reason for such a measure ; nay, that any gi'oss act of oppres- 
sion brought home to Cajitain Durand would have subjected him 
with propriety to such an exerefte •of Superior powder ; — but 
few Avould have expected that the suspension of Justices of 
the IVace, forgetful of their oaths of office ; the suspension of 
an officer who set at nought both civil and military authority ; 
the punishment of fraud and the enforcement of a law of the 
Supremo Government, and such like, would be esteoinod to 
warrant so grave a step as the removal of an officer entrusted 
and sworn to administer justice without fear*or favor! The only 
creditable soVition of the matter, is, that the Governor, already 
overburdened wdth the manifold cares of state, had been tempo- 
rarily misled by statements, the erroneousness of which he did 
not suspect, or had not leisure by iiupiiry to expose. 

Captain Durand carried into effect measures from which others 
in his place had shrunk ; ho excited the animosity of certain 
members of the mercantile community by an uncompromising 
hostility to all jc/bbing. And once made to pay as much per ton 
for the jfivyago engaged to take wrecked troops from the Anda- 
mans to Calcutta, as. if the troops had been going to England, 
he never again, when, by using Government vessels, he could 
avoid it, employed hired tonnage. He reduced the force, and 
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therclbrc tlic quantity of money and stores thrown into Moul- 
mciii. He grappled honestly with the forest question and 
alarmed influential houses of agency. He carried out a stern, 
though f^r the safety of the cantonments and of the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Stores of the force, a necessary measure, 
when he forbad, after a calamitous fire, tiie re-occupation of tlic 
ground around the barracks, magazines, and stores of tlie trooj)s, 
which had all repeatedly been in imminent peril from such confla- 
grations, and were only on that occasion saved by the exertions 
of the European lleginient. Tlieae were all very unpopular acts, 
and it might have been supposed that when he gave the com- 
munity of Moulmein a month’s Tvarning tlnit he was to be 
removed, that complaints would have thickened against the man 
so evidently denied the confidence and support of superior 
authority ; yet, the very men, — ^^vho were the greatest sufferers 
from the last mentioned really stern though necessary political 
measure, and not small sutferers from some of the others — 
the ]\Iogiil merchants and the native community, — came forward 
with an address which is best given in tlieir own words, — their 
Englisli, tJiough not very pure or grammatical, being not inex- 
pressive of tbeir feelings : — 

To Captain H. M. Durani^, 

Commmioner of the Ihfrtsurlm Provuu'ps. 

Sir, — Tlio native rosiclcnts of this town of all classes, having lonnit 
with sincero grief that you arc on the eve of leaving these provinces, in 
the adniiiiistration of the ofiairs of which you Imve afforded them the 
gi'eatost satisfaction, cannot sufibr you to leave them witliout, along with 
their unfoigno(l regret, expressing their unqualified approbation f>f tlio 
manner in wliich you have aeqniited yourself under very trying eircum- 
stances whicli must liave rendered the discharge of your jaihlic duty ex- 
tremely arduous. We have invariably found you ready to affoixl protection 
to the poor; to distribute justice in the most imj)ai*tial manner; and to 
hear and investigate cases brought before you with a patience wc liavc 
rai-ely mot with any wlipro We have always approached you without tear 
under the conviction tliat you are ever ready to afford redress; we have 
been listened to with attention ; and have departed witli satisfaction at Uie 
impartiality of your decisions. The firmness you Imvo eixiiibited in carry- 
ing out your measures had led us to ho])o that'^liad it ])lcased the Govern- 
mciit of Jlengal to prolong your administration of those provinces, most 
if not all of the defects still existing, as natiu-ally they must wherever tin*. 
Acts and flegulations of Government have not been enforced, would have 
been gradually rectified ; regularity would have been established, and the 
rights of the people defined and secured, and adjudicated with certainty, 
which hag not been tlie case since the formation of these scttletnonts, nor 
could have been expected under the cinde system in vogi^. We have 
marked with satisfaction the straightfoi*warii manner in thongli 

suiToimded with peculiar difficulties you have conducted the im[)ortant 
aifairs ontruskMl to your binds ; and we Img resjicctfully kj assure you that 
tlie native population have duly appreciated your solicitude for their wol- 
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fiii-o, iloubly cnhancoil by tlie mildnoss aiid affability you Iiavo invariably 
shown them, ci'cating that confidence, wliicli should be felt by those who 
have occasion to ajipvoach the dispensers of justice. We have a])p 0 ared 
before you with a hrm persuasion tliat the object of our complaints, the 
case under trial, or the matter represented would be listened to and inves- 
tigated with calmness, and decided and disposed of without pailiality or 
favor. We leave it to you tlum, Sii*, to judge of the extent of the satis- 
faction wo Imve experienced under yoiu' admmistration, and the nature of 
tlio sorrow with which we contemplate yoiu* approaching departure. Wo 
can scarcely venture to indulge the hope that the voice of the native com- 
munity of tins town would have sufficient weight with the Supreme Go- 
vernment to restore you to them again, althougli you have a(;complishcd 
what in other places subject to the East India Company, has rarely ocicurred, 
namely, giving general satisfaction to the bulk of the iiative lioimlation. 
What remains for us to do, wc do it most cordially; wc heg respectfully 
to tender you our grateful thanks for all that you have heeii to, and done 
for us, to assure you that our sincere host wishes will always attend you 
wlicrever you may go, and iii whatever situation it may jdoase' tlio Supreme 
Government to place you; and that our prayers will always bo ottered u]> 
for your welfare and liappincss. 

Wo have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

Moulmeiuj Dec. 1810 750 on 800 Signatures. 

The above was folliAvccl by an address from some of tlic most 
respectable of the Hiropeau mcrcliants of Moulmcin : — 

To C.iPTArN IT. AL Durand, 

Commissioner of the Tennsserim Provinces. 

— 7 have the lionor in the name of fhc ^>artirs who have signed the 
emcloKod address, to transmit the sjuno to you, and wliich, taken ni connec- 
tion with a separate address to tlie same eflect presculcd by the natiyo inha- 
hitiiiits, 1 have much pleasure in staling to ex])russ the sentiments of a largo 
portion of this community. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Patkr.son. 


To Captain IT. AI. Durand, 

Commissioner of the 7*enasserim Provinces. 

— Wo the under.rignod merchants, and other inhabitants of this place, 
have heard with regret of your intcuded removal from your present ap- 
pointment, and take this oi)portunity of expressing our entire confidence in 
your ability for the proper performance of your present or any similar ap- 

^^We^are well awn^c of the difficulties attending the proper fulfilment of 
the duties of Commissioner of these provinces,^ and although some of your 
public may have been disapproved of, yet wc are confident every 

such iT > ensure was meant lor the benefit of the provinces under yoiu junsr 
diction, the prosperity of which wo are convinced you have at heart, and wo 
regi’et that time and opportunity have not been afiorded for carrying youi 
conteu'^ilated measures for the advancement of the provinces into ofiect. 
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Wo also clcsiie to express our satisfaction at the impartial and able man 
nor ill which justice has been administered in the Court over which you 
{iresidc, and your unremitting and zealous attention to the numerous and 
intricate cases continually brought before you where all parties felt confi- 
dent that none other tlian a conscientious and unbiassed decision would 
be given. 

In conclusion we beg to express our conviction that yoiu* duties as Com- 
missioner of the lu’ovinccs have been administered in an able, honorable, 
and upright manner, and with sincere wishes for your prosperity in what- 
ever niipointment you may now bo called to, 

We have the honor to be Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 


John Patetison 
Henjiy S. Ansten 
.UidinttEu. WrsK. 
.Fno. CuAnnxs. 
Thomas Fewson. 

J. Lystkr. 

C. F. Cecil. 

Jamies C. Todd. 


M. Cotton. 

L. A. AviETfCIv. 
H. irAROKIAVOOf). 

Joseph W. Fase. 
G. E. Limousin. 
Rich.ard Snadde.nl 
James Innes. 


The rcmoviil of Captain Diiranil has been termed a great 
moral lesson to the servii*e. It is so; for it teaches i)ul)Ue oili- 
eers that they must be prepiared, in the lionest piu'formaTinii of 
duty, to incur calumny and gross abuse,— that success may be 
withheld from tliem, end much trouble and disorder uuliap- 
july arise from tlic absence, at the right juncture, of that 
proper support to which every man entrusted witli an im- 
portant charge is eiUitlv'd,* and wJjieli hen'tofore has siddom 
been refused, except when) either a mean pusillanimity or stiil 
meaner tuotivi s Jiave been lu opi^ration : — uuii tliat, liowevev 
hard it may be to endure base calumnies, they must hold on. 
in tlie Icarlcss perfornjan< u of duty, submitting tlie issue, so 
fiir as their own int»*rosts and names are at stake, to tlie will 
of God. 'The lesson is more than a moral lesson to the service ; 
i‘or it jiroves tJiat a Joeal press, like that of Monlmein, is not to 
])c held as a true mirror for the repesentation even of local facts, 
or tlie accurate chronicling of local events, but rather the 
organ of the individual foldings or incensed passions of indivi- 
duals, who have been baulked and thwarted in their selfish or 
dishonorable designs, by the vigilance and faithfulness of local 
authority. It also proves, how, even the most respectable press 
elsewhere, tliough not swayed by local prejudices, may yet ho 
temporarily misled by artful, one-sided, or deftetive representa- 
tions, which, from its distance from the scene of it has 

not the means of promptly correcting. Ci^ptain DiU’and, when 
he received the following address, signed by such holy and 
cinincnt men as Judson, Binney, &c. must have felt no ordinary 
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iTratificatioii and tlie unmerited Jibuso of the Moulmcii) Press, 
if Jic ever eared for it, must have sunk to its proper value : — 

To Captain H. M. Duiiand, 

Commissioner of the Tenasscrim Provinces. 

X>K\K Sir, — A llow us, members of tbc Ameri<ian Baptist Mission, on llie 
rve of your dopurtuvo, frankly to express to yon our grateful stmsc of the 
iiunioi-ous favors you luivc r-onferred on tlie various dopai'tmonts of tho 
.Mission during your residene-o in tbes<; provinces. 

elective but unostentatious methods you have eonstanlly r.hoscm to 
promol(5 the cause of education and rciligion among the ]>oopL*‘ assure us ol 
your sincere desire for their highest inP*rests. 

We will not attempt to enumerate Ihe various methods by wbich a salu* 
iary iullueiicc luis been felt at all our stations, and widely didused through- 
out the sev('ral departnients of our laiamrs, nor the jiartiiailar insiuuees m 
wliich special and tinusly assistance has been promptly alfordtd 

We l)eg t(» assure )ou tliat we lone not failed duly to appn cialc the very 
iiheial ]>ecuniarv assistanee you Jiav(‘ given to the work in which we aro 
engaged; nor hav(* we beiai less sensible to llie aid yon have- leudetvd iis’^ 
by a, de])oilment aUko adapted to adniiiiister tho most si'vero rebuke to vice, 
and alford lh(‘ strongest siqjpcul-^ <o virtui‘ and religion 

Ills our siijee.re. desiie, and an object for wind) our prayia’s shall not ho 
wanting tliat our llea\(‘nly Katber may si ill direct you in away iu wbieb 
\ niir lalMMirs may be Idghly useful to mankind, as well as a source ofiii- 
' ri'asing delight to yourself, and that you may liually ri'ceivc llu' uUimalo 
.‘eward of Iho'^e who conliinm faithful until death 

With lli.'sc i-cnlimmits we rmnain, 

Vours vcj y siucerciv. 

•J. M llis\vi:ii, ^ ’I’ilOS d IIVMSAY 

rl. (J JllNM-n ‘K, A. S'l'MVJONS 

• 11 How Aim I. 

A. dui».so> 

Mold mein, 1 1 vt Pecemher, 1 s I 

Jliat tbc abuse ortho local press bad iiud noelleut iu oAUoorLa 
ting bis foldings was sliowa by llio cii^ailar order issued lo tho 
ollicials 111 tbc ToiiusstTiiu pro\itices. sbortly before CiipiVun 
Durand’s doparturo. This, Ins last {mblio act was called lojtli 
by tbo silly* roforoncos made lo iiiiii on so^■c^al occa^ioiib 
concerning anoiiyuious paragj’apbs iu tiie local newspapers 
As this circular order is of far more general application tiniu 
to the olUoers of tbc Coumiission in tbc Tcnasseiim provinces, 
and is no bad lesson to the services. Civil and Military, wo shall 
nut refrain from calling the attention uT such of our readers 
as belong to tho Mast India Compajiy's ^Sol*vice to the advice 
It contains: — * 

, “ CIRCULAR. 

Several of the officers attached to the Commission having lately made 
b’ngtliy I’cferonccs upon tbo subject of remarks ungrateful to tluaii, in tb® 
local newspajiers, it becomes necessary to inform all utiic.ers, superior and 
subovdiftuto, in tlic cmjdoyment of (.tovcruuicnt in tli(‘sc piovim ts, that tbo 


T 
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time of lI»o Coinmissioncv cannot be given to such references His o])iiiioi’i 
ot tlioii* conduct depends upon the manner in which he finds the dutio« 
enfnisted to them perfonned, and not upon tho opinions expressed by the 
local newspapers. 

The Commissioner recommends to those officers of the Commission from 
whoin he lias received the references which originate this circular, and indeed 
to all in the emjdoymont of Goverinneiit in those ju-ovinccs, to maho such use 
oi the reinarhsof the press as is most conducive to tho good of tho public ser- 
vice. J Ins will he best accomplished, not by long references to tlicir superior, 
upon remarks deemed ungracious or erroneous, hut, by noting all really useful 
suggestions which th(^ press may afford, and by coididcnlly trusting to into- 
grity ol pui’])Ose, and vigilance in tho discharge of duty, as the instruments 
by which they cannot fail of sceunng to Ihcmbclves, not only the approbation 
ot their local supei ior, hut also of the Oo\(Tnmcnt they sci ve. 

H. M. L)i invM), C. T, P 

Mtfuhnnu, November, 

Much as wc liavc ^Yrittcn ahoiit Caj>lniii Ilimmd and liis ]n’o- 
cccdnigs, wc liavc yut ojuitted inucJi ; — -siieli as tlic (‘stahljsli- 
* inenl of regular steatn eouimuuieatioji witli the j^roviiiecs, to 
wliieli he jiressial Colonel Irvine and the Covernineiit — Jiis shew- 
ing II]) and ohtaining th(‘ lutroduetion <d’ order and shiet 
regulation into the syshuu of Cofdii* eiingration to tlie Toiias- 
fieriin slun’es, assuming, as that sYstein was rapidly lieginnuig 
to do, the worst and most odious hailiv'es — and a. varnTy of 
law reforms and otlu ? giamral im'asures of improvennait which 
could not, without too nmeh h‘nglheiiing, l>i‘ properly introdiuaMl 
Neillu'r on the subject of iljo trouhlos of ins (lovernmi'ni , 
have wc advanced a tuhi' of wlial wi' tnighl lia\e doin*. It was 
not Ids fault hut his real misroitmns that, svlien lui reached Aloi/l- 
meiii, its afl'airs shouhl }ia\e liemi in so unsettled and ehaotic 
a state — tliat the elemeiiis of strife, and discord, erewliile so 
rife, had not been extinguished, but survived in a vSmonldm ing 
condition, ready to ignite- by tlie llrst sjiarlf, into violent eom- 
hustion. [JLs Ijearing, in the midst of Inals cncf)uutered in 
the u])right discharge of ])ainiiil duties, was truly magnuuimous. 
In this respect, we feel that Ave have not done him ^auy justice, or 
fiiiy thing like half justice. Were wo fully to avail ourselves of 
the mass of jiajicrs in our jio.ssossiou, — in tlie miscellaneous 
fonns of notes, meniorandii, testimonies, and letters by sundry 
individuals of the highest character and intelligence, — wo might 
ensure for Captain JJurand not a tame vindication iiicrcly but 
a glorious triumph. JIui our present object lias not been to 
gain for him a triumfJi at the expunce oft his enemies, or 
of those who, unconsciously led astray by artful n 4^>re presenta- 
tions, have been led to censure his conduct. JIo ; out smfjMc object 
has been, — on the s(3orc of naked justice, and on the principle of 
“ doing unto others as we would be done by,” — to pave the way 
for rescuing his good name from undeserved oblo(]uy «nd rc- 
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proiEjli. And if we have not done vastly more than this, with 
tiucli ample materials at our disposal, it has heeji solely out of res- 
pect to the feelings of other parlies, some of whom we personally 
Know and siiujerely esteem — parties, theriifore, respecting whom 
we liavo a moral assurance, that, as they have merely been the 
victims of partial and erromious information, they will be ready to 
receivii the corrections of truth and soberness, and rejoice, in 
due season, to make all the ropariition hi their power. And 
siicli is our faitli in tlio justice, in tlie long run, of tljo British 
(lovernmont at lioine and abroad, that we caiiuot doubt, wlien 
ojice they are in full possession of all the ex])lanations so often 
needful to compensate for and dhistrate the necessary brevity of 
otlicial documents, that they will, in the spirit of genuine mag- 
naiiinhtv, make ample amends to an ollieer, whom those who 
know him best, liave (;onslantly represented as one of the most 
eonsidcntious, upright, humane, and high-minded men in a 
S(‘rvico winch has proved so ])rolific of natural and moral wa:)iTh. - 

Notwitlislimding the um*xp(‘cted length to which this arthdo 
has h(‘en (;!irri»‘(h a few words must ho added up(in the present 
stnt<’ of th(' moral and ndigious j^rospeets of th(' provinces. 

A g('nev}d sketch of the Kionug syslem oj‘ education has 
already Ixam gi\ejj, ^ud the fact noted of the general sju’cad 
amongst the ]>eoph‘ of an idementary e(h4(*atiou. The Govern- 
ment seliool.^, two iji nu?nl)(‘r, were established by IMr. Blundell; 
th(‘ om‘ at .Mouluuun under the Kov. ^Ir. Benmdt, that at Mergiii 
under Mr, r.:iebjip(‘lle. 'I'hey were •oppiiod ij» and that 

a? Moulmein remaim'd under the charge of Mr. Bonneti, until 
when this g(‘nth'man, a memlier of tlie Ainei*ican Bap- 
tist 'Mission, Ix'ing umilile to compromise his owno])mions on 
the necessity of religion as an element of ediieation, and 
thm-o'fore. im willing^ to conform to tl;e Government scheme of 
ediieation, gave up the charge of the school, and wais ndiev- 
ed by Mr. ilongh, formerly a. memher wf the sann' iMis- 
sioM. BIk' ^Moiihiu'in sdiool continued under Mr. Hough 
iiiild lu^ was removed from his charge by Captain Durand, 
'idle altend;mc(' at tlie two Government schools is subject to 
constant tiiictuation iroiu the loose lialiits of donn^stic dis- 
ei[)line [irevaleiit in the homes ol the scholars, d hose most 
regular iu at.hmdaiico are the children of the Clirisliaii clerks 
in the public oHiccs ; the deserted children ol ollicers ; and 
a few (diildrcn aii#l voulhs of native subordinates in the public 
oiliccs whqrhave learned to a])preeia.te the value of the know- 
ledge ol Tinglish, ami nm desirous that their sons should acquire 
tJiat language. 

Besides these Government schools are those connected with 
tlic American Baptist Mission^ which are as follows 
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attendance. 

The Biinnese Boarding School under tlio Rev. H. Howard 00 

Bui-mese Theological School in charge of the Rev. E. A. 

Stevens 8 

Burmese Day School under Mrs. J. Ranney 

Karon Theological School under the Rev. J. G. Binney 30 

Karen Normal School under Mrs. Binney 17 

Syan Koi'en Boarding School under tlic Rev. J. VTnton 154 

Riiyo Karen Boarding School under the Rev. E. B. Ballard ... 10 

Amherst Day School under Rev. J M. Ha swell 50 


Total 421 


District schools arc niiiiiitaiiicd at Cliot Tliaing s Village, New^ 
villo, Bootali and Dojig Yaliii ; the Mission School Statistics 
for Province Amherst arc tliorcfore as follows : — 

2 Seminaries, 24 pupils. Whole nuniher of pupils 40 7 

3 Male Boarding Soliools, I'i 1 pupils 1 1 Teachers, Members of Churches 
•3 Female Boarding Schools, 00 pupils 150 Pupils, Members of Churches. 

0 Day Schools, hoys 120, girls 50. Cost of Schools, 4,150 rupees in 18 fl 


In the Province oe Tavoy. Awraffc 

uttenaaiue. 

J School for Native Assistants under the Rev. M Cross 

I Phyo Karen School under iho Rev. M. Mason 12 


I Karon Boarding School, under Mrs. Benney: andMrs. Wado 25 
1 English and Burme^^e School under the Rev. Mr. Bennett ... 30 

00 

Eleven schools unclcri Nfitive assistants arc iiiaintaincd in 
the Mission District Stations, but the average attendance df 
scholars is not noted. 

In addition to the foregoing Governinont and Mission scJiools 
is a scliool maintained by subscriptions and charitable donations 
of the Children’s Friend Society. The scJiolS^s, both boys and 
girls, arc the children of officers, and it is melancholy to add tliat 
the funds of tliis society' are by no means adequate to enable 
the institution to admit, provide for, and educate many children 
of tliis class, whose fatlicrs have deserted them, and who are 
consequently growing up in the darkness and ignorance of the 
heathen atmosphere in which they live. 

Too much jiraisc cannot be bestowed on the labors of the 
American Baptist Mission, in the educational department. Their 
schools are far superior in every respect to the Government 
schools at Moulmein and Mergui, and are jfroclucing amongst 
the Karens very remarkable effects. It should \^^»rcmiscd 
tliat the Mission had in the Karen, not only to master tlio two 
dialects of that language, but also to give a written character to 
the people. The progress made has been wonderful ; their 
pupils havf gone forth into the villages, and have impaf ted to 
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tliuir brethren tJie yeeds of knowledge ; and no less to the 
surprize than to the gratification of tJie Rer. Messrs. Vinton and 
Binncy, Karens from distant provinces, within the dominions 
t)f tiio King of Ava, and from Arracan, have presented them- 
^.elves at Moulmein witli the view of there prosecuting their 
yludies, and of thus advancing from their elementary to higher 
attainnjcnts under ‘"the teachers” as the Mission gentlemen arc 
denominated. 

The theological class under Mr. Rinney is thus described by 
that gentleman — Rut few of these (students) are from the 
‘ immediate vicinity of Moulmein ; nearly all are from Rurmah 
‘ proper, and a few of them fire from Arracan. They have 
‘ come to us through many difficulties, from about thirteen 
‘ different places, at distances of from four days to sixteen 
days' walk to this place. 

“ Tliirtecn of tin) numher have their families witli them^ and 
‘ every effort is made for tlicir improvement, as it is deemed* 
important to place tht' assistfints in as favorable circumstances 
‘ fis posbihle to be useful amongst tbeir fidlow -countrymen. 

^ Ami we are convinced that their permanent improvement will 
‘ be secured only as tbeir wives also arc imjiroved in knowledge 
' find in liabits of industry, neatness and order. 

'‘As their future liiisiuoss is to he to teach and to preach 
' the Bible, the Bible itself is made their first and great subject 
‘ of study. The Old Testament is not yet translated into the 
' Karen, so that their chief attentioh Iwis been given to the New 
‘•Testament. The [dan ailojited has been to investigate this 
‘ in chronological order, with a harmony of the (Jospol. Every 
‘ verso is explained, fuid the main subject of every paragraph 
' is elicited, which each ])npil is recjnircd to commit to writing 
‘ for future referdhee. The first class have thus studied the 
‘ four Gospels and the Acts, together with the following Epislles ; 

‘ viz. Galatians, fii'st and second to the Thcssalonians, Titus, 

‘ first to Tii^iothy, first and second to Corinthians, Romans, 

‘ Ejjhcsiaus, PJiilipiniis, Colossians, Philemon and James. These 
‘ have all been reviewed once, and some of the books have been 
* reviewed the third and fourth time. This class have also 
‘ studied and reviewed a brief epitome of the Old Testament. 

‘ TJioy devoted a considerable attention to Geography and to 
' Arithmetic, also to reading and writing ; besides which they 
‘ have other dfiilf and weekly exercises. 

“ The other classes are j)ursuing a somewhat similar course, 

‘ and are in vari<ms. stages of advancement. Those who have 
‘ concluded to eontinue with us for a longer period arc engaged 
‘ in mathematical studies with the Rev. Mr. Vinton. 

" The jmpils all appear to feel a deep interest in Jiheir work. 
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‘ They have made a good improvement, considering tlieir eir* 
" raimstanccs, and wo have every encouragement that wo could 
‘ reasonably expect. There are difficulties to bo overcome ; 
‘ these, however, were anticipated, and it is with great pleasure 
‘ we are enabled to say, those difficulties had not been so 
' numerous nor so great as were at first feared. Were we to 
‘ notice the most prominent points of encouragement, we sliould 
‘ mention the deep conviction on the part of many of tlic assis- 
" tants, that they mt/s^ be more thorouglily qualified to preacli 
" the gospel — the comparative cheerfulness with which this 
' jungle-loving people spend the dry season in the city for 
' study — and the resolution of some to remain with us at least 
‘ four or five years, to prepare themselves for their great work. 

* We therefore hope, we think with much reason, that the society 
^ will not in vain have so liberally aided this institution.” 

Wlio can foresee the amount of benefit which shall result to 
The Karens from this school for village pastors ? Who foretell 
the result ? Who that knows the Karons and tlu'ir passion for 
their oAvri hills and jungles, could, three years ago,haM.* ])rognos- 
ticated tJiat a stronger feeling was to sn pedant it in the breasts 
of these children ol' the forest, and tliat they would ho brought 
to undergo with ’wdllinguess the irksomcne^?s of a long confine- 
ment to a town life ? -Such, however, is the jiowcr of ti’iitli and 
the love of its acquisition. In a climate where neither the 
European nor the American Missionary can brave the long and 
h(‘a^ y monsoon rains, whmh;commcueing in May, end in Oeto- 
her; where neither of them can risk, with impunity, exposure in 
the districts for at least two months after the close of the rainy 
season, and wheris consequently, there are only four months in 
which they can actively labour in the distnets, it is 2ia]j)ablc that 
the mission, in thus forming a class of village pastors, are adopt- 
ing the only efficacious course to disseminate knowledge and 
Ciiristianity. The •American Missionary will he most advanta- 
geously emjdoyed in training the native labourers ^ivho must go 
forlh into the vineyard and take the rough toil ; the teachers” 
can do no more than visit, advise, and strengthen their native 
preacher.s ; the preparation of the latter should be tlieir great 
work ; they cannot successfully do more. 

The Karens have shown great aptitude in a vaiiety of useful- 
acquirements. Mr. Vinton has turned out from amongst his 
pupils fair Algebraists, and very good land*-* measurers ; and 
a Karen, selected from his institution and ejitriisted » ^ith a mis- 
sion to the Kareni chief by the Commissioi^er Captain '.Durand, 
attained the objects of his Mission, and conducted himself with 
equal judgment and caution. Spread as this people is throughout 
the mountain tracts, which traverse the countries of BurmahjLPegu, 
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llio Shan and Sianie.se countries, and the Tenasseriin provinces, 
wJjat fruits, under the favor and blessing of God, may not be 
anticipated from this rapidly extending web of Christianity, 
interlacing, as it will, these wide spread regions ; and to human 
apprehension liow great the pity that the want of funds should 
clicck the rai)id progress of this branch of the American 
Mission. At the present rate it will take fifty years to acoom- 
plisli that which might only occupy ten, were there funds 
sufficient to increase the willing number of native assistants. 
Surely, as it is in vain to expect the Government to assign funds 
to the educational exertions of a Mission, it only requires to 
bo better known amongst Englishmen how nobly and dis- 
interestedly their transatlantic brethren are laboring in provinces 
under British Rule, to lead them to extend the aid which might 
be productive of sucli rapid olfccts. 

Not less nobly, because with less remarknble success, labours 
the Burmese brancli of the Mission under the father of th(r 
American Burmau Mission, the Rev. A. Jiidson. They have 
had to struggle against a formed lilerature, and a regular priest- 
hood to wliom from time immemorial the education of the 
])eople has been entrusted ; still their labour has not been 
unsuccessful. And wiiolher tlie light of G()sj)el truth and Gospel 
education sjiread fastest along the motuUains or along the 
])laiiis, amongst Deist Karens or idolatrous Buddliists, it runs, 
let us hope, little chance of now being (jueiiehed ; but must 
evenfually, sunlike, wr.q) in one and'tliv same Hood of heavenly 
light, plain and mountain. 

It is to be regretted that the Mission has been unable, from 
want of men and want of funds, to do more in the Peguan or 
Talain branch. Mr. Haswoll is the only gentleman wlio has 
devoted himself to the study of this •language, and to eiiqiloy- 
ing it as a medium of communication with the people. Tlie 
Mission coming originally from Burmali proper, it is not surpris- 
ing that the }*egaaii, has been somewhat neglected when' men 
were wanting to maintain the ground gained in Burmese.^' 

Major Broadfoot gave an impulse to ediu*ation by the intro- 
duction of land measuring and the injunction, that, within a 
certain time all TJiogces of village.s must understand not only 
reading and writing but also land incasuhiig. Captain Durand 
continued this system and extended its operation to candidates 
for promotion in the local corps. He also obtained permission 
for the eTuployment of Mr. Hough in a manner, which might 
• 

* Anxious that some one or more officers of the Commission should have the 
nower of qualifying themselves in Talain, Captain Dui'and caused a translation of 
l)r. Juions Burmese Dictionary to he made into Talain, employing on this work 
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Lave been productive of considorable advantage. Observing 
tliat the Government schools were stationary in progress — 
that they were inferior to the mission sclioois — and that the 
progress "made did not go beyond what an under- teacher ought 
to be able to lead the pupils to read — also that school books 
were much wanted ; — Captain Durand freed Mr. Hough, whom 
ho took to be a competent Burmese scholar, for a time, from 
constant attention to elementary tuition, — setting him to work 
on translations and the writing of school works, as a tom])orary 
occupation, until such time as a higher clas.s of select students 
could be formed, when it was intended that Mr. Hough should 
carry mi such a class into the higher hrauches of knowledge. 
The experiment had no fruit, for reasons sufficiently obvious, at 
least to all at Moulmeiii. Another measure of the late Commis- 
sioner was not carried into effect, in consequence of the disap- 
proval of Gov('rnmen(. Finding that the bulk of tlie regular 
*&ttcndants at tlie two Government schools wore the eliildren of 
Christian panuits, Captain Durand endeavoured to induce the 
Government, as an exception to their rule, to permit the intro- 
duction of the Bible into the schools in tlui 1 eriassorim [)ro- 
vinccs; this, us might have been anticipated, was not acceded to 
The Government schools have thus remakiod without progress 
or improvement, and** beyond a very elementary knowledge of 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography, imparted to a few (hildreu, 
chiefly of clerks and native officials, lliey have dune ^little 
towards the clifliision of knowledge. 

It is somcwliat of a reproach to us as a people to find, that, in 
the Tciiasserim {^roAunces, by far the most efficient and the 
most beneficial educational establislimcnts are those maintained 
by the American Bajitist Mission ; a body, from a nation having 
no temjioral interest in f^ic cou|^try, but nevertheless, entirely 
devoted to the present and eternal welfare of its people. What 
Avill not the gratitude of future generations b(^ to the names of 
Judson and liis compeers, when tlie truth is preac^icd in iiitnro 
ages from the translations of the Scriptures made, printed and 
first taught by these American teachers ; and hoAv Avill it sound, 
Avh(‘n, in future times, it will be said and truly said, “ Our English 
Bulers were indeed tlie conquerors of the Burmese, and Avrung 
from them these fair and beautiful provinces, but our American 
teachers were the conquerors of ignorance, imd dispelled the 

n f^ood Talain scholar, who understood BitnneBe well, and a young native acquainted 
with Bunnese and English. The work wlien hnishud w^s placed in Jiieut. Latlcr’s 
hands, wlio set liimself earnestly to tlie task of mastering the Talain language. This 
officer, when about to liecoine useful to the Commissioner, was suddenly removed by 
Sir r. II. Maddoek, ^d was only restored to tlie Commission after tlie removal of 
ms superior, AAUien his return could be of no use to Captain Durand, whose insu 
, uordiiiutc assis^auts he hatl not joined, Lieut. Latter was sent back to the produces. 
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tlarknesB from which tho English never strove to rescue us." 
Evcu, humanly speaking, whose will be the real glory, that of 
.ludson and his brethren, or that of the rulers, who, Christians 
themselves, could yet establish schools for tho training of youth 
exempt from all religion whatever ; and whoso countrymen did 
nothing to retrieve the culpable caution of their brethren in office 
by early sending labourers into the held. That held is now 
occupied, and well occupied ; and the only manner in which 
the good work should, by the English, be aided, is by 
furnishing funds to enable the American Mission to extend 
its sphere and increase its numbers. Much is written and 
much said of military heroism, and when the soldier falls 
on a battle held, the sympathy of a nation forms his shroud ; 
but the highest and the most enduring of all heroism j^asscs 
unheeded by the world, and, though it may commiind the sym- 
pathy and tho admiration of angels, has little eartlily to sup- 
port it. Sucli is and bas been that of the ladies of the American* 
Mission ; one by one they fall at their post, — over-exertion and 
constant labour, shattering their weak frames, wliilst they en- 
deavour, not unsuccessfully, to rival their brothers and husbands 
in the labours of the Mission. Look at the abilities of some of 
them ; their writing?^ in their own an<l in the difficult tongues 
they have mastered ; their noble characters, the late Mrs. 
Judson for an instance ; — and then to think that paucity of 
numbers, that a reluctance to be removed from the scene 
of their labors, and to thro^v • m^)re work upon their 
liusbands and friends, should, humanly speaking, cause the 
untimely loss of so much talent and goodness ! The same, 
to a less degree, with the men ; they too are overworked ; under- 
take more than men can well perform ; and only fall less sel - 
dom than their ladies, because the latter, in addition to their 
Mission cares and labors, hf^e those which their families inevi- 
• tably devolve upon them. The Mission must well know that 
the loss of ,aii old Missionary, that is, one acquainted witli 
the language and habits of the i)eople, is not replaced by one, 
two, or half a dozen new Missionaries, and it is to the interests 
of the cause they have at heart, that their competent men and 
ladies in the Tenasserim provinces be neither permitted to kill 
themselves by over-work and exertion, nor by thinking that 
they have any superhuman powers of conquering sickness and 
disease ; in short, it is essential that more hands be sent into the 
field ; — and it will be a shame to Englishmen if they cannot 
aid the American Baptist Mission, should funds be any obstacle 
to increasing the numbers of their emissaries, on the eastern 
coasts of the bay of Bengal, in provinces undey British rule. 

• . u 
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Art. IV. — 1. Lois de Manou, Puhliees m Sanskrit^ par Au- 
guste Dcslongchamps. 

2. Works of Sir William Jones. 

3. Elphinstone\^ India^ vol. 1. 

History, or Tradition which often supplies the want of 
history, have invariably assigned a high rank to those great 
spirits who first compelled a community to recognise the 
eternal principles of Law. They who consolidated scattered 
maxims, or gave stability to fluctuating and uncertain rules 
of life, or stamped with the seal of authority all that was 
good and pure in transient customs, they, in short, who 
substituted for the biassed opinion of one or of a number, 
a determinate and consistent code, have invariably come down 
cto posterity linked with the names of mighty conquerors, 
founders of art, and inventors of letters. But from a 
variety of causes an uncertain mist hangs over the life and 
actions of these law-givers, even while their claims on the 
admiration of mankind have been as clear and recognized as 
the sun at midday. While soldier and scholar have been 
recorded by the pen of admiring companions and humble 
followers, it has been fated for the legislator to avoid the light, 
and depart to those lone recesses where popular credulity might 
fancy him in communion 'with heavenly influences, or whence 
it might view him with awe, descending at periodical intervals 
to bestow the fruits of his treasured wisdom on his erring 
fellow-men. That the Hindu sage should be involved in such 
obscurity, is no matter for wonder, when we consider the 
vague fictions in which Sanskritjfiterature has indulged. But 
we see the same result in the early accounts of Greece and 
Rome. The founders of their laws are either transformed 
into demi-gods, and placed as Bacon observes, second only to 
the inventors of arts, or are men of whom nothing is known. 
Grecian mythology represents Minos as the son of Jupiter 
on earth, and the iudge of the shades afterwards. Numa 
must hold nocturnal consultations with Egeria before he can 
give laws to the rising colony of Rome. Lycurgus stands be- 
fore us only as the prototype of Spartan severity. Draco is 
the image of legalised blood-thirstiness. Even Solon, a much 
more historical character, is associated with Epimenides, and 
must share in the traditions with which* the latter’s history 
is deformed. 

Who then was Manu, and what were his objects ? are^ ques- 
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tions often asked, which may be answered in two or perhaps 
more ways. Of his antiquity, and we may say, his reality, there 
can bo no doubt. For though the plan of the work is evidently 
dramatic, yet it is as clear that the code was compiled by a 
Brahman well versed in the lore of the Vedas, and to a certain 
extent in the ways of the world : combining secular and book 
knowledge at once. Nor again is there any doubt as to 
Manu’s being the main fountain, whence the religious obser- 
vances of a country, where every custom is based on religion, 
the hopes and fears of the Hindu for this life and the next, 
the various regulations of society and intercourse, marriage and 
inheritance, birth-rites and funeral pyres, spring and are per- 
petuated. He is indeed the Shastra to which learned and 
unlearned alike appeal. The well-read Pundit, when we 
inquire of him the reason for this or that custom, will base 
his answer on a text of Manu. The secular Hindu, nay the; 
unlettered Ryot, while pleading in extenuation of some grave 
folly sanctioned by the transmission of ages, unconsciously 
repeat the substance of some time-hallowed sloke. But most 
Hindus, if asked the age and date of their great legislator 
would answer in a breath, that he was the son of the self 
existent,” that he was taught his laws by Brahma in one hun- 
dred thousand verses, and that he finally delivered them in an 
abridged form to his son Bhrigu, who gave them currency in 
the world. » ^ 

• The European scholar, acquiescing in the antiquity of Manu, 
has often busied himself with speculations as to his identity 
with law-givers in other countries and ages. We shall avoid 
what we cannot but consider a needless waste of time, and 
forbear to inquire whether Manu bg the same with Minos, or 
with the Moon, or with the "Sanskrit word Manas, whether it 
. was the first of that name or the seventh whom Brahmans be- 
lieve to have; been preserved in an ark from the deluge ; 
whether the divine bull of Dharma has an affinity with the 
Egyptian Apis, or with the Cretan Minotaur, or whether several 
precepts of extraordinary stringency are to be considered as 
applicable only to the three first and more pure ages of the 
Hindu world. Such questions we hold to be entirely abhorrent 
from the true province of Historical investigation. They can 
never he perfectly settled to every one’s satisfaction, and specula- 
tion on them only raises up another hypothesis to which every 
one has some point of dissension to urge. But viewing Manu 
as a graphic picture of the manners of a somewhat advanced 
state of society, and as a combination of religious precepts 
and human laws, which to a certain extent supply the materials 
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for History, we think that a considerable deal of valuable 
knowledge may be extracted from the book, if tested only 
by the legitimate rules of philosophical inquiry. Manu’s sys- 
tem is not one of uncompromising ambition or unmingled 
priestcraft suddenly erected by some one enterprising Brahman, 
for those whom his arms had vanquished in the field. It is 
not a code springing at once into life from the superior intel- 
lect of a single individual, like armed Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. It is a strange compound of moeurs and enactments. 
It is not a mere picture of domestic manners, for it has several 
chapters expressly devoted to politics and law. It is not a 
mere code of jurisprudence for it dives into the minutest eco- 
nomies of private life. It displays all the elaborate arrange- 
ment of the Pandects with an equally elaborate provision for 
those household duties which other legislators have deemed 
-excluded from their province. It attends on the King or Rajah 
in his hall of audience or in his closet ; it follows the husband- 
man to the field, and waits on the mahajan in his shop. It 
prescribes rules for the Brahman at his great sacrificial supper, 
or at his homely repast ; it regulates his carriage, his very look, 
the stick on which he leans, his address^ to his superiors or 
inferiors: all his outcomings and his ingoings. It extends 
its universal sceptre over every social relation, from the plead- 
ing of causes in court to the earliest studies of the student in 
the four Vedas, and fro/n vhe ceremonies consequent on the 
birth of a Brahman to the day when he shall quit his mortal 
frame, as a bird leaves the branch of a tree.” 

This is but a necessary part of the great Hindu system. 
Religion, minute in its observances, was to be the foundation on 
which every rule of life was based, and the whole code pursues 
this object with undeviating attention from first to last. We 
shall endeavour t6 show hereafter who or what the author 
must have been. But call him Manu, Bhrig^i or Sumati, 
give him the name of any other ancient Hindu sage, his work 
is a remarkable instance of what an Eastern intellect can 
produce. Whoever the law-giver was, his imagination, as 
Elphinstone well remarks, must have been singularly impure. 
He is liable to the charge of unhealthy superfluity, which 
every reader of satire brings against Juvenal, and which 
Johnson denounced in Swift. He revels in Ideas from Avhich 
others would shrink with disgust. He fears no pollution 
from the contact of pitch. He evolves. with scrupulous ac- 
curacy those offensive particulars, which we could hardly 
imagine as uttered in the very depths of the confessional. He 
presumes to dictate to conscience what she would amply pro- 
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vide for by her own unwritten laws. He recalls with tedious 
minuteness and wearisome amplification what a well-regulated 
mind would never think of at all, or only think of to banish 
for ever. 

And yet amidst all this admitted impurity — one eminent 
characteristic of Hindu literature — we find many traces of a 
high and even a noble spirit. It is in fact this mighty mixture 
of the mean and the great, which so distinguishes this com- 
position from others, and excites in turn our pity, our enthu- 
siasm, and our contempt. In some passages the code would 
have aroused the lavish encomiums of Voltaire: in others it 
might have called forth the philosophic sneer of Gibbon : and, 
viewed as a whole, it would certainly have brought into action 
the compassionate criticisms of the high-souled Pascal, as 
exhibiting in one compendious volume a striking picture of 
the frailty and the majesty of man. Never before or sincQ 
have the follies of the wise, and the weaknesses of the strong, 
and the ignorances of the learned, and the contrarieties of 
human passions, and virtues with their adjacent and their 
opposite vices, been so signally blended and placed side by 
side. He who wou^jl acknowledge the truth of the foregoing 
words must peruse deliberately the tlu;ee thousand couplets 
which make up the total. There, in startling relief, contrast- 
ing as strongly as the vivid lightning on the black thunder 
cloud, will he see, in perhaps one afld t^hc same page, puerilities 
of thought joined with masculine vigour of mind: Baconian 
profundity and bald truisms: the maxims of Confucius or of 
Socrates linked with those of the most jesuitical dishonesty : 
Draco’s sternness, and the simplicity of patriarchal justice : the 
politeness of Chesterfield, and the raiupant pride of Brahmanical 
domination : wise saws straight as a sunbeam, and casuistry 
. tortuous and at variance with itself : sensiWe views of natural 
history and v^igue and childish solutions of the most common 
phenomena : truth and falsehood : darkness and light : and 
much that is noble and admirable in morals, with all that is vile 
and degraded in superstition. 

It seems as if the author had been partially aware of these 
contradictions, but either from a secret unwillingness to hold 
them up to the world, or from inability to combine and digest, 
had been blinded to the incongruous result. We are perpetually 
reminded in the perusal of one engaged in useless struggles 
after a purer state in the midst of gross and earthly realities. 
The author had evidently two objects in view— to restrain and 
check the sins and crimes of his cotemporaries, by establishing 
something of the Satya Yug in place of the Kali 91* iron age, 
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and to give by law that license wlj^h men had hitherto 
assumed from interest or violence, ^ut all his endeavours 
only prove incontestably that the golden and silver ages have 
long passed away, and that brass and similar materials are 
those whence his society is moulded. He talks, indeed, as if 
in the Republic of Plato, but he reminds us incontinently 
that we are with him in the very dregs of Romulus. Here 
he indulges in the pleasing vision of giving laws to a 
people whose thoughts and deeds arc bowed in perfect obedience 
to his controul. He dreams of a time when all Brahmans 
shall go regularly through the four stages of life, poor and 
content; with every man’s hand open before them, and yet 
refusing more than the subsistence of the passing day : when 
the king and Kshatriya shall watch over the contented ryot : 
when the Vaisya shall engage in harmless mercantile pursuits, 
and the Sudra reclaim the ground into the payment of its 
annual tribute : when cows shall graze unrestrained over 
every man’s land with sages and penitents for their keepers : 
when the tender young shall no longer die, nor deformed 
animals be born ; when knowledge shall be esteemed before 
worldly advancement, and silent meditation before sacrifice ; 
when the upraised hand shall be no more seen nor violence 
of the tongue heard : when truth, justice, and plenty shall 
walk hand in hand over the smiling provinces, and war and 
rapine be no longer k^own. A few steps onward and the 
cherished dream has vanished away. We are recalled to an 
advanced, and to a certain extent^ a civilized state of society, 
where worldly interests are at work, and human passions 
clashing, and vice, sin, and crime contending for the division 
of a fair and goodly heritage. It is allowed by the severest 
rules of historical enquiry that special and minute provisions 
laid down argue the case provided for as one not by any means 
of uncommon or remote occurrence. Still further,it is conced- 
ed that frequent incidental allusions to grave offences, to dark 
spots in society, to vice and crime in their various phases, are 
sure and incontrovertible testimonies to a low state of morals. 
— Allusions indeed resemble the preamble to a modern en- 
actment: provisions laid down are the clauses of the act 
itself. It needs no ghost from the grave to tell us, that a legis- 
lator does not summon up phantoms merely tw exorcise them, 
or, like Dominie Sampson engaged in a controversy with law- 
yer Pleydell, fire upon the mere dust kicked up by his antago- 
nist. He does not lay down cautions with scrupulous defini- 
tiveness against visionary shadows which may possibly flit 
about at eoyne future time. He points his battery of eloquence 
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against notorious and crying offences, arraigns delinquents 
whose deeds are clearly recognised, and endeavours to check 
irregularities which his own experience teaches him, are of 
hourly birth. Viewed by this test, for whicli we shelter our- 
selves under the approval of philosophic historians, Manu ap- 
pears to us, partly in the light of a Reformer at an age when 
civilization had certainly reached to a considerable height, 
ljut when society was pervaded by the spirit of Ahriman 
exactly as it is now. When perusing the code with even 
ordinary attention, we can easily distinguish between tho 
command and the permission : between the direct injunction 
to abstain from this crime or to perform that duty, and the 
permission granted in cases of special difficulty to the tender 
conscience. In some places an existing evil is sanctioned that 
good may come, or at least that a greater evil may not ensue. 
Abduction is actually legalised^ as we shall prove hereafter,, 
and classed under one of the eight sorts of marriage, and pibus 
frauds and perjuries declared not only allowable but even admir- 
able. Frequent references are made to immemorial custom.^’ 
Its authority is allowed the pre-eminence over all others. It is 
to be the solution of every riddle: the explanation of every 
difficult case. It is fo expound the law in doubtful or obscure 
points, and to supply it where absolutely deficient. It is the 
acknowledged basis of the code itself when promulgated ; it is 
to meet every future contingency,^nd moreover is to be ex- 
pounded by learned Brahmans alone. ' 

Before proceeding to discuss any particular part of tho Insti- 
tutes, we must venture a protest against the useless expenditure 
of time and trouble in which those orientalists indulge who are 
anxious to elucidate curious particulays in the domestic economy 
of the Hindus. Unquestionably superficial knowledge is often 
^ most pernicious, and a thorough investigation imperative on all 
who desire a right view of either books or men ; but the ob- 
ject must be worth the cost. We gladly ourselves engage in 
antiquarian researches on the manners and customs of ancient 
Greece and Borne. Or if the pen be not taken up by our own 
hand, we joyfully avail ourselves of the labours of others. 
Nations, who either maintained the freedom of Europe invio- " 
late against the encroaching despotism of Asia, or whose 
elements, mingled with the Teutonic, are the component parts 
of nations at this day — whose taste and appreciation of physical 
and intellectual beaijty have passed into a proverb — whose 
laws were written out” on the face of all those with whom 
they came in contact — who are majestic in their zenith or 
venerable in their decline~whose grandeur awes us.., or whose 
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exquisite loveliness invites— such nations deserve to be studied 
in their foreign policy as well as in their household economy, 
in the forum or market as well as by the homely altar or 
fireside, in their ways of social intercourse, in their national 
aims, in their individual objects of ambition. We pursue all 
such with an affectionate importunity, which will not be 
baffled, and in part repay the obligations under which they have 
laid us by elucidating every point in their manners and filling 
up every omission in the great historical painting. But it is 
surely not so with Sanskrit literature or with the ancient Hindu. 
He has no claim on the obedience of mankind or the admira- 
tion of nations, who were yet in their cradle while he lorded 
it at Panchala. To him the world is under no debt. No ele- 
ment in mixed oriental society is deducible from him. He 
has lived for himself, and can now demand nothing from the 
.Pilgrims of the East or the West. Even in books of real 
value, like the one we are discussing, there are many parts 
hardly worth the passing glance of a moment. Rules regarding 
purification or sacrificial suppers, or diet, or penance, or un 
meaning observances, with which one-half the code is taken 
up, are surely not worth the labour of the most ardent orien- 
talist. It is very praiseworthy in classidal seholars to puzzle 
themselves, in endeavours to get at the truth of that hither- 
to unsolved problem,” the construction of the ancient trireme, 
or in building a model w^f Virgil’s almost incomprehensible 
plough. We feel shame if we do not remember that a Roman 
dinner began with eggs and ended with apples, but we really 
have not the slightest anxiety as to why buffalo meat was once 
permitted at a Sraddha, and why it is now banished from that 
entertainment. We care to learn at what age the young 
patrician assumed the manly toga, but we have no solicitude as 
to the different epochs when the youthful Kshatriya shall 
receive the sacred investiture. The epicure will give a sigh 
at the mention of Lucrine oysters or Copaic eels, will smack 
his lips over the Parvenu’s dinner in Horace, and not refuse 
compassion even to Smollett’s pedant and his repast after 
the manner, of the ancients. But no one is distressed at 
not knowing the quality of ghee in the days of Vicramaditya, 
or the different kinds of rice-messes which Manu’s Brahmans 
might lawfully eat. Let Pundits meditate on what Pundits 
wrote. What different births a grievous sinner will have to 
endure : what is the difference between a perivettri and a peri- 
vitti: how many degrees of relationship may be admitted 
after the offering of rice : why a man with whitlows on his 
nails must be excluded : how many times a Brahmachajri is to 
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sip water when he wakes: which quarter of the heavens 
lie is to turn to if he seeks long life, and which if he desires 
exalted fame : when the girdle may be made of the munja 
and when of the khusa grass : why the Pitris (manes) should 
be satisfied for ten months with the flesh oJ‘ wild boars and 
eleven with that of rabbits : why the moment when the shadow 
of an elephant falls to the East should be one of unusual 
purity ; what are the distinctions between Sapindas and 
iSamanodacas — these and such like questions, which deter many 
from any inquiry into orientalism, have been invariably deemed 
the particular province of the bigotted pedant, and the 
legitimate target of the satirist, and are those which Bacon 
would most certainly have included in the sentence denounced 
against fantastic knowledge. 

Leaving, therefore, all such speculations, we will see Avhat 
real value may be extracted from the code. But It may not 
be altogether irrevelant to state the circumstances under whiefi 
Manu was first made available to the mass of English readers. 
Eastern literature is here under a deep obligation to Sir 
William Jones, and it is to liia sole endeavours that wc owe 
an English version of tlie Institutes. When he first endea- 
voured to win entrance into the temple of Sanskrit lore, 
bigotry met him at the threshold and barred his further 
])rogress. The precepts of Hindu sages were for once acted 
on to the very letter, and in the most uncompromising spirit. 
The chief native magistrate or FoujoVr of Benares (query a 
TVIussulman?) endeavoured to procure a Persian translation of 
the work, but the Pandits were unanimous in their refusal of 
assistance. Even the guru with whom Jones read, earnestly 
reciucsted that his name might be concealed and would 
only read on certain days and under certain planetary 
. influences.” But wealth or interest found out a means of 
satisfying Sir William’s wishes. A rich Hindu at Gaya, 
by Mr. Law’s request, caused a version to bo made by 
his dependants, and Jones partly leaning on this doubt- 
ful aid, and partly depending on his own untiring ener- 
gies, gave the result of his labours to the world in the shape of 
a translation. The work, divided into the orthodox numbQjti.i 
of twelve books, has since been revised by Ilaughton, and is 
generally speakmg accurate and expressive. We will venture 
to find fault with two or three phrases of Sir William’s, which 
however arc important as they tend to convey a false impres- 
sion of the state of society at the time. Wc do not see why 
the Sanskrit words Brahman or twice-born should almost in- 
variably be rendered by the term priest.” From the evi- 

w 
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dence of the code itself^ we can say, with confidence, that 
not one Brahman in five hundred ever maintained that cha- 
racter through the four stages of his life, or even through the 
first two. Apart from the distinct European notion of a 
priest,” it is quite clear to us that to call the Brahman a 
priest, or in other words a holy man, devoted to religion and 
austerity, or to sacrifice and reading, is to call him exactly what 
he was not From the permission granted to the Grihastha oir 
householder, to engage in sundry secular employments, not to 
speak of the natural difficulties of the order in its advanced 
stages, we are compelled to believe that almost all Brahmans 
rested contentedly at the second periods. Licensed to trade, 
and all his worldly duties provided for, the Householder was 
satisfied when lie had lighted his lamp,” i. e. when he had 
surrounded himself with a family and had no more intention 
of wandering in the jungles, or of undergoing the penance of 
five fires, than any of the portly Banerjis and Mukarjis have 
at the present day. Here and there we doubt not, a solitary 
instance might be seen of a man who had become a wood- 
goer,” to end in the Sannyasi, if he was lucky enough to 
escape the tigers. But as a general rule we should wish 
the word priest to , be exchanged for the simple word 
Brahman. As little do we see why that useful scavenger 
the jackal should be metamorphosed into ‘‘ the shakal,” and 
still less why the bird haka^ or as we now call it, the hogla^ 
should be translated *‘^bittern.” Had the great orientalist 
made a mofussil trip to Kishnagai* for so little purpose, or 
in his evening constitutional walk from the Supreme Court 
to the Gardens, had he never by any chance seen a common 
paddg-bird flying by the side of the Moti Jheel ?"* 

Leaving however these slight blots in a work otherwise 


* We cannot refrain from mentioning an anecdote of Sir* William Jones, 
though not immediately connected with our subject ; as it illustrates forcibly 
the state of the metropolis at that time. Sir William was in the habit of walking 
from the court to the gardens where he lived, and from the gardens to the conrL 
On one occasion he was stof>ped by a soldier, who demanded his purse. Sir 
William gave it. The soldier then demanded his watch. Sir W. refused to 
give it up, 8aying[that it was a gift of bis mother’s, and that nothing should induce 
to part with it. At the same lime he put himself into an attitude of defence 
with a staff which he carried. The soldier struck with bis demeanour offered to 
return the purse, saying that he would not take his money, W. desired him 
to keep it as a means of procuring him an honest livelihood,* and then walked on. 
The facts of this case were told by the soldier, vho was afterwards executed for a 
highway robbery, to a gentleman who visited him when in prison after his condemna> 
lion. The soldier added that if he had followed Sir TV.’s advice, he would not 
have been whore he was. The gentleman subsequently mentioned the case to 
Sir W. who would neither admit nor deny its correctness. But the party who 
mentioned it felt quite assured of its truth. We bold the above anecdote from the 
most U7iexceptioixahle authority. t 
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unexceptionable, we must next state that to the readers of 
Manu in the original a great help is afforded by the comnien* 
tary of Kalluka. This worthy has shared the fate common 
to other scholiasts ; for but little is known of him and even 
that much is told by himself. The Pandits who care little 
for genuine chronology,” are unable to tell us his age or iate, 
even whilst they name him with applause. lie iiifornjs us 
4;hat he was a Brahman of the Varendra tribe, whose family 
had long been settled in Gour or Bengal, but that, with a view 
doubtless at greater acquirements in Sanskrit learning, he had 
fixed his residence at the sacred city of Benares. It is due 
to the author of the code to state that he is never dishonestly 
obscure. He never labours to give his words a double inter- 
pretation, which the evil-minded might torture into a sanction 
or even a command. Wherever he enforces a moral precept, 
or expounds the great laws of conscience, or denounces crime, 
or thunders against sin, he is clear, straight-forward, - anH 
explicit. If in several passages his moral standard is lowered, 
there is no effort at disguise. The fact is avowed in the most 
frank unblushing manner. Whenever his sentences are dark 
or vague, it is when descending to some frivolous observances, 
or when fixing the days and hours of a penance, or the number 
and species of devotional offerings. And when there is a 
doubt as to the proper fortnight, or the lucky planet, when 
Pandits might differ as to the degrees of relationship or the 
amount of fine to be levied fro^^ the four classes seve- 
rally, Kalluka comes in, to settle the dispute and give currency to 
the right reading. Aided by Sir William Jones’ English, the 
un-oriental scholar may become acquainted with Brahmani- 
cal learning almost as pure as if drawn from the fountain 
head ; and ai.led by Kalluka, the ^Sanskrit beginner will find 
his labour smoothed whilst poring over, the excellent Paris 
edition, who^e title we liave prefixed to this paper. 

Though not intending to touch on the merits of the San- 
skrit language in this paper, we may remark that tlie style of 
Manu throughout is simple and expressive. Here and there 
perhaps it is tinged with rough and antiquated forms of ex- 
pression or mixed with sterling old couplets from the Vedgg — 
But it is void of all those endless aliterations which occur m 
the later writers. Words are yoked together no farther than 
is consistent with the unchanging laws of Sanskrit euphony, 
and we have been ^ unable to find throughout a single instance 
of that truly eastern conceit, a play upon words or a pun^ 
With every allowance for the tendency of Pandits and poets 
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to engage in these absurdities, we should still have been stag- 
gered on meeting them in the Institutes. A pun occurring 
in the grave Hindu code of law and morals would have 
created in us the same astonishment as if we had seen one 
in the last draft of a new act read before the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

We here take our leave of the purely critical part of our 
subject, and return to topics of more general interest. Our 
first wish naturally is to obtain some insight as to the particu- 
lar part of the country where the law-giver resided, and 
though his private history or fortunes are quite matter of 
conjecture, he tells us in plain language and good geogra- 
phy, where a Brahman may lawfully reside. The first land 
on which the conquerors set foot was that between the Saras- 
wati (Sarsooty) and the Drishadwati (Caggar,) a tract to 
the north west of Delhi, about sixty miles long by twenty 
Broad, and termed Brahmavartta, or that frequented by 
Gods.” This, however, was manifestly insufficient for the 
progressive spirit of Brahmanism, and a larger space, com- 
prising nearly all the North West Provinces, is set down as 

Brahmarshi,” where the teachers of law and immemorial 
custom, may fix theip dwelling place, in the above grant 
arc comprehended, Kurukshetra or Thannesar, the battle-field 
of India for ages, Surasena or Mathura, not yet eclipsed by 
the neighbouring splendour of Akbarabad, Panchala, or 
Kanyacubja, the modern '^Kanouj, and the time-honoured title 
of many an up-country Brahman, and lastly Matsya, by 
which both Pandits and European scholars understand the 
districts of Kungpore and Dinajporc, or those of north-eastern 
Bengal. In the above enumeration we thus get the whole 
country from a hundred miles north of Delhi down to the 
very borders of Lower Bengal, including Allahabad, Benares, 
and the greater part of Behar. But lest there should be 
any doubt as to the extent of jurisdiction, when the tide 
flowed on, we are told immediately after that the whole country 
between the Himalaya and the well-known Vindhya range, 
which run across the peninsula from east to west, is termed 
._4^.ryavartta, or the residence of respectable men:” and 
with a provision probably for the further spread of the re- 
ligion over the unconquered regions of the^ Dekhan, it is 
laid down that the land on which the black buck naturally 
grazes,” differs from that of the Mlechhas, and may be 
‘‘ fit for sacrifice.” The above coniprehensive denunciation 
may take in any thing from Bombay to Madras, or even 
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elsewhere, — the conqueror, or the sportsman, being at no loss 
to find, even in the spread of cultivation, the antelope still 
grazing in Telingana or in several districts of Lower Bengal. 

The mention of Matsya, indicative of a region of fish, 
might almost justify the speculation, whether in the remote 
times of Manu, Lower Bengal was not an arm of the sea, 
gradually filling up by an alluvial deposit, just as Herodotus 
dijscribes the Egyptian Delta to have been formed by the 
yearly additions of the Nile. It might be asserted with show 
of reason, that the waves of the ocean then washed shores now 
some hundred miles removed from their influence. But such 
inquiries would only excite while they failed to gratify an 
idle curiosity. We turn rather to the scenes over which wc 
are confident that Manu’s laws held sway. The repeated men- 
tion of rocks, of mountains, of hill forts, of lions, of camels, of 
battles, of the men of Indraprastha, rearing their tall forms^ in^ 
the vanguard, — tell us convincingly that wc stand on Upper 
India. Allusions to the sea, to the month of Choitra (March 
and April) being the best for land expeditions, and that of 
Jyeshto (May and June) for the examination of boundaries, to 
rivers rolling onward j:o the great ocean — tell us no less indis- 
putably that we arc dealing with Bengal. References to dakoits, 
thieves, and plunderers, speak of a state pretty common to both 
divisions of the presidency. But turn to the character of the 
people, for whom Manu’s laws wer^ CQinpiled, and retrospec- 
tively or by anticipation, volumes could* not describe more ac- 
curately the inhabitant of Bengal ! The advantage over an 
enemy which is ever to bo looked for and never suffered to pass 
unimproved, the distrust with which a Raja should look on all his 
neighbours: the encroachment on adjoining zemindaries legalis- 
ed : the s/uxri or spirit seller with his unmistakeablc flag : the 
.wife jealously guarded and yet dishonouring* the husband : the 
Raja’s servant demanding fees from all who come to him on busi- 
ness : the cruel punishment denounced against crimes of every 
day occurrence : the quarrels about inheritance : the trespasses 
of cattle and consequent disputes : the hired workman refusing 
to perform his contract : the sensuality reigning from the King’s 
palace to the crowded bazai' — by these and a few other lik^ 
touches what author has ever so vividly pourtrayed the promi- 
nent features of Sengal and the besetting sins of the Bengali ? 
Let us in imagination transfer ourselves back to the time when 
the old Hindu customs had not been changed by the onward 
tide of invasion. Let us endeavour to forget that an Affghan 
king once reigned in Bengal ; that Mussalman influence 
spread onwards to Dacca and reached the borders of # Arracan : 
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that the Portuguese erected a church or a factory at Hfigly, 
or that the Englishman traded at Govindpore and Cossimbazar ; 
let us isolate the Hindu part of the population from the con- 
tact of Arabian and European agencies^ and the Raja of Manu’s 
time stands out before us, in bright and vivid colours, the 
Zemindar of Bengal to-day. 

But it will be our endeavour to depicture some of the 
divisions of society in those old times, and premising that none 
of our readers are ignorant of the four great distinctions of 
caste, we commence at once with the King himself. The 
King, Raja, or Zemindar, to use a modern expression, was the 
highest executive power in the state. Backed by the wise 
counsels and safe under the prayers of Brahmans, from his 
residence, protected either by natural or artificial defences and 
situated in a country favourable for agriculture, he must apply 
diimself diligently to the welfare of his subjects. He is to “ draw 
up” his revenue gradually as the sun draws up water during 
eight months of the year : as Indra rains during the remaining 
four, so must he rain gratifications on his people : as the wind 
pervades all creatures, so must he pervade every thing by 
his emissaries: as Yama judges the (Jeparted, so must he 
punish offenders. Punishment of a ‘‘ black hue and with a 
flaming eye” advances, under his guiding hand, to destroy sin, 
that the stronger may not roast the weaker “ like fish on a 
spit.” We may here remlVi’k, that the root hadh is capable of 
meaning either binding” or slaying, and wherever a fine m 
money is not expressly specified, or death or the cruel punish- 
ment of amputation ordained for the offending member, the 
scholar is left in doubt as to how he should render the above 
terra.* Probably the word was purposely employed in order to 
admit of severity and leniency as the case might require. But 
where special mofles of correction are denounced some are,, 
barbarously cruel or impossible, and others puerile, if capable 
of execution. Adulterers are to be put to death by “ Damiens’ 
bed of steel goldsmiths who forge, to be cut to pieces by 
sliarp razors : those who damage public roads, or fill up ditches, 
or obstruct water courses, or throw down gates, or destroy 
^iheir neighbour’s laud-marks, are to be punished some corpo- 
rally, some by banishment, and some by fine. The breaker of a 
buiuif is to be immersed under water for a considerable time : 
unskilful or infuriated drivers are to be fined : robbers to be put 
to death in public places : burglars to he maimed, and those 

• The term is given by Wilson as deserving of death,” bat the root 

tfadh is capal^le of bearing both meanings-^to bind or to swy. 
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who have so little regard for the sanctity of Brahmans as to 
seize them by their locks or by the throat, must instantly 
have deep incisions made in their hands ! ! But fines are pro^ 
portioned to the caste, and the Brahman invariably bears the 
lightest load. He pays fifty panas when the Kshetriya would 
pay a hundred : he is fined where the Sudra would forfeit his 
life. No amount of crime can ever sanction any injury to his 
p?su:^n or property, and banishment is the worst sentence 
which the king’s anger can pronounce against him. 

We have discussed the subject of punishment first, because 
it is the great attribute of Manu’s King. He exercises it 
without interference, guided only by the laws laid down, and 
by the sense of expediency in time and place. But while he 
punishes offenders, he must not neglect his revenue, and this 
subject, however complicated in the present day, is laid down 
in Manu with tolerable accuracy and clearness. It is now gene-* 
rally agreed that at the time of the Decennial settlement we 
conferred on many zemindars rights which they never enjoyed 
under the Mussulman rule. From the time of Akbar’s great 
revenue system, through all the subsequent reigns, some 
of the revenues were ,paid in by a collector or farmer, but not 
a landholder as we at present understand the term. At first we 
proceeded on this system of collection — for which witness the 
atrocities of Devi Sing and Burke’s memorable burst of elo- 
quence — and then by a strange forg<?tfiJnes8 invested the col- 
leetor with territorial rights. It is partly to this that we 
owe those manifold opinions which still prevail on the vexata 
questioy whose is the land ? But it is tolerably certain on the 
other hand that the Rajas of Manu, and several of those in 
the days of Akbar, had certain defined rights as the Lords of 
the soil. The land indeed belonged to the man who cleared 
jt from jungle, just as the deer was the prey of the hunter 
who struck it. ^ But the surplus produce might be taken by 
the king in the various proportions of one-twelfth, one-eighth, 
or even one-fourth “ without the incurrence of sin,” and be- 
sides the usual payment in corn, there were a variety of 
collateral means of increasing the revenue. Cattle, jewels, 
and gold w'cre taxed at one-fiftieth : trees, fruits, honey, and** 
other tithes of phalkar and bankar at one-sixth : leather and 
stone utensils at ♦the same rate: fines, if realised, were the 
king’s : property recovered from theives was subject to a valua- 
tion and of treasure taove, and minerals he might claim one- 
half. 

It is not removed from the province of our inquiry to mark 
the different spirit with which the British regulations are 
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laid down. With the exception of the great salt tax, there is 
now scarce one direct import on the luxuries or necessaries 
of life. The opium duty is paid by the Chinese, not by the 
inhabitant of India : a duty on spirits, as taken by the Abkary 
laws, is perhaps one of tlie most equitable in any scheme of 
taxation, provided the law tend not to the increase of intoxi- 
cation : and our land revenue is exacted on an average, taken 
from several districts^ at the very moderate rate of one-twel^jrfi 
of the crop. We derive no advantage from treasure trove, but 
only claim a Government share when the amount discovered 
exceeds the limit of one lakh of rupees. We have done our duty 
by the landholders in a moderate assessment, in a just regard 
for their riglits, real or supposed, and in a due preservation of 
all that religion or prejudice has taught them to value. It re- 
mains for them to do their part in the work by a remission of 
•unjust cesses and abwas, by careful supervision of their 
agents, and by a firm but temperate authority over their 
ryots. Until the zemindars practically acknowledge the impor- 
tance of these great truths, the country will still remain under 
the solo influence of laws, and we all know the inutility of 
leges sine morilnis, ^ 

We^ need not enter into any long argument to prove that 
India in Manu’s days was subdivided into a number of petty 
kingdoms, or that the universal or even the partial supremacy 
of one monarcli over the’' rest was unknown. This is quite 
clear from the whole context. The duties of a king so ably 
described in the seventh book are evidently meant for a[)- 
plication to a number of petty subdivisions. They are the 
production of one who had seen a little of camps and courts, 
and who possibly had assisted with his counsels some liaja, 
great or small, ^ in the catalogue of existing princes. The 
mention ^ of foreign foes, troublesome neighbours, embassiesy# 
diplomatic arts, means of defence and attack, , policy for the 
timid and weak, and active measures for the strong — speak in 
convincing language of a divided empire where every man’s 
hand must be occasionally x’aised against his neighbour. The 
art of war fills a considerable space, and the time for marches, 
^the order of march, the disposition of elephants, cavalry and 
foot, are clearly drawn out. But we strongly suspect that 
the Raja who abode by Manu’s guidance,® would soon have 
admitted the truth of the historian’s remark, that battles fought 
and won by written tactics, equal the number of epic poems 
constructed according to the rules of criticism. The provi- 
sions for soldiers in battle are a singular proof of the absur- 
dities men fall into when they attempt things out of their 
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province. Gifted Gilfillan inflicted a deal of nonsense on 
Waverly, as he walked beside his horse, but talked sense when 
lie touched on the legality of self-defence. Manu is sensible 
enough in his advice to the king, but is ludicrous when he ad- 
vises the warrior as to his duties. Needless cruelty is reproved 
and humanity inculcated. So far all is good. No advantage over 
a foe is to be taken, and with such minuteness are the cautions 
laid down, that had they been capable of execution we will 
blHbound all battles in Manu’s day would have been as blood- 
less as the paper warfare of two excited authors. A soldier 
calling to mind the duty of honorable men” must never 
strike with barbed weapons, nor from a car attack a man on 
foot, nor strike one without his coat of mail, nor one who is 
naked, nor one fighting with others, nor one whose weapon is 
broken, nor a wounded man, nor a coward, nor one looking 
on, nor a fugitive, nor one whose long hair obstructs his sight, 
nor one who is tired or afllicted, nor one who says, “ 1 <im* 
thine:” and so forth. But we will not pursue the absurd 
catalogue any furthei\ Was there no Hannibal among the men 
of Kurukshetra to stop this ranting Phonnio by a well-timed 
rebuke ? 

The internal affairs of the kingdom might be delegated by 
the Ilaja to subordinate officers. Over each village was a 
lieadman, who himself was under the eye of a Lord of ten 
villages. He in his turn looked uq to a Lord of twenty, and 
placed over this last worthy, the Lord of one hundred saw 
tfie Lord of a thousand, the only officer between himself and 
the king. Even as far back as Manu do we find the traces of 
the subletting system ! all information of local occurrences, rob- 
beries, affrays, was to be transmitted in regular succession to 
the highest functionary of the aboVe-named, and so similar 
are the precautions generated by similar sfeites of society at 
‘different epochs, that on reading the above in Manu we can 
hardly divest* ourselves of the notion that we are perusing 
a British regulation, applicable to the state of the country in 
the last forty years. This concentration of local influences 
and sympathies in a village Government, has been one cause 
of preserving intact in a great measure, the spirit of Hindu isnjp..r^ 
and of nullifying the innovations naturally consequent on 
Mussulman inva|ions and revolving dynasties. But it has 
also had the eftect of wrapping up the ryot in himself. It 
has quite taken away any remnant of patriotism. It has, to 
use the expressive la’nguago of a well-known official, substi- 
tuted the amor husti, for the amor patrice. It has brought 
the cultivator to look no further than his own pillage, his 
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own clump of bambus, hie tank half covered with weeds, 
and it has made him the easy tool of the individual who 
for the time being happens to be the Hampden of the 
community. 

The idea generally suggested by the mention of Hindu 
society in Manu’s time is that of a period when^ the well- 
known three classes of the Brahmans, the Kshetriya and the 
Vaisya, triumphed in the degradation of the conquered Sudra. 
And undoubtedly it was the aim of the compiler to afford but 
little relief to the Sudra’s low estate. A fevy concessions here 
and there, are however granted him by policy. Compare his 
condition with tliat of the slaves of antiquity, and all will 
allow that he was much better off He was not a chattel of 
the state, like the Spartan Helot. He was never treated with 
that savage ferocity which befell the Roman captive, or debased 
like the domestic slave at Athens. He was never wantonly 
Tbutchered to make an Indian holiday, or intoxicated that 
the young Brahmachari might contract an horror of drunken- 
ness from the sight. There were no laws against his emigra- 
tion. He might fix his residence wherever he chose. He 
might sacrifice, provided he abstained from reading the Veda. 
He was forbidden to ^receive the sacred* investiture, but still 
once or twice we have allusions to Sudras wearing the marks 
of the twice-born, and to kingdoms where there were no 
Brahmans (i. e. where conquest had not yet spread), and which 
owned a Sudra popuration and king. On the whole the 
Sudra could not have been much worse off than many of the 
husbandmen in Bengal at the present day, nor do we read of 
anything indicative of jealousy from the ruling classes, which 
might necessitate measures as horrible as the famous one 
mentioned by Thucydides, when some two thousand Helots, 
whose manliness of character rendered them objects of fear to 
the Spartan Government, suddenly vanished from the face' 
of day, and forgotten in an oubliette, or somS other capaci- 
ous engine of death. 

But whether we agree to or dissent from the opinion that 
the Sudras were the conquered Aborigines of India, it must 
be supposed a moment that the rigid barriers between 
the castes were never relaxed. We have minute rules laid 
down for the conduct of the mixed classes and elaborate 
definitions of their properties and names. We have Brahmans 
intermarrying with Sudras, /;iBnd Kshetriyas with Brahmanis: 
we hear of kaiverts employed in catching fish and karavaras 
cutting leather. We are stunned with the uncouth appella- 
tions of Qhuijacantucas, and Pusbpadas, of Dhigvanas, and 
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Ayogayas, of Jhalla, Malla, Puccasa, and Kukkutava. But 
there is hope even for the most degraded. By extreme 
devotion they may^ rise to the higher class, or by the 
reverse, sink. A Sudra may become a Brahman, and a 
Brahman descend to the state of a Sudra. A Brahman may 
subsist by mercantile pursuits, and it may be interesting 
to the Rothschild Babds of Calcutta to know that their 
I^resent usurious rate of interest is sanctioned by the high 
auTffority of their great legislator. Several rules are men- 
tioned in order to fix the rate. The lowest is one in eighty, 
or one and a quarter per cent, in the month, equivalent to 
fifteen per cent, a year. Even this exceeds the old Roman 
rate of the usura cailesima, or twelve per cent, per annum. 
But in the very next verse Shylock rises in his demands. He 
may take twenty-four ])er cent, per annum from a Brahman, 
thirty-six ditto from a Kshetriya, and sixty from a Vaisyjj 
“ without incurring grievous sin.” Any thing beyond the last, 
we are gravely told, is usurious, and at no time should the in- 
terest be more than sufiicient to double the debt ! 

We have gone into this part of the Institutes more minutely, 
because from traits like these the reader can best judge of the 
whole state of society^. At every step we.are reminded of what 
Ave sec and hear around us now: of the unchanging Toryism 
of the Hindu : of a forward state of civilization and of prime- 
val barbarism : of intellect rising to lofty aims and dropping to 
mptious hair-splitting on the most worthless of speculations. 
Let us turn to the great event of an Hindu’s life — his marriage 
— and the peculiarity we allude to is marked wltli lines broad 
and deep. By eight different ways the nuptial tic may be 
fastened. Manu tells us that a difference of opinion prevailed 
amongst wise men as to their legality, but he sanctions all Avith 
^ the exception of two. One, the Asura, is profaned by the gifts 
Avhich the bride’s father receives from his son-in-law : the 
second, or Paisacha, Is nothing more or less in plain language 
than violation accomplished by deceit. But of the six which 
he sanctions, to how many can the Avord marriage be applied ? 
But four may be termed blameless, and we read Avith plea- 
sure the description of the bridegroom learried in the Vecl#®^' 
and the bride decked with ornaments, of the orthdox gift of 
a pair of kine, «and the blessing pronounced by the father 
may both of you perform conjointly the duties of life.” It ia 
due to the legislator Jo state that be puts a certain veto on all 
but these four, and condemns the remainder either expressly 
or by ilie inducements of interest. Two Ave have remarked 
on above. Of the remainder, one, the Gandharva,\ is sinqilc 
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cohabitation^ and the other the Bakshasa or demoniacal, 
described as that where the maiden is seized by force from her 
house, weeping and calling for aid, her friends and relations 
having been wounded or killed, and their residence broken 
open! yet by law, we are told, this marriage is permitted to the 
Kshetriya — not commanded, it is true, but legalised with all 
the grave sanction which the word Dharma can give. Can 
any arguments plead in more convincing language, or prai?>e 
more demonstratively that the society for which Mann wrote, 
was daily marked by rapine, lawlessness, and the rule of might ? 

Here we must not pass over the glimpses given us of the 
general estimation in which the female sex were held. Woman, 
even then, was vilified and degraded. Her personal beauty 
is judged by the gross standard of eastern taste : her moral 
qualities arc set down as altogether deficient. At no i)criod 
of life can she aim at independance. Successively her father, 
lier husband, and her sons must bear sway. Household duties 
arc the noblest aims to which she can aspire, and the satisfac- 
tion of her master, her only legitimate praise. But there is 
no passage in the whole of the book which Brahmanical 
dexterity could possibly twist into a sanction of the rite of 
Sati. The prior decease of the husband is contemplated, 
and rules are clearly laid down for the conduct of his widow. 
Some women had married again — witness the term parapurrd 
- - but such was not the path which the good wife might pursue. 
She must remain tru^to her vow in the energetic language of 
Dido, and with more enduring constancy : 

Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 

Abhtulit ; ille habeat eecuin, servetque eepulcro. 

But even under this crushing despotism woman vindicated 
her natural rights. ‘ Females, we are told, can keep not only , 
fools, but also the wise in subjection. A wise man, therefore, 
must never be unguarded in the presence of the sex. The 
distinction laid dow'n between the frailties of man and those 
of women would at first seem almost unparalleled. The Brah- 
man, on the decease of his wife, may marry again, and while 
^ive, though devoid of good qualities and even enamoured of 
other women, must be reverenced as a god ” by his patient, 
uncomplaining, wife. But we know too weB how these and 
similar distinctions are maintained in very different states of 
society. How unequal is the sentence pronounced by the world 
on the conduct of the. faithless wife and of the unfaithful 
husband ! How unjust that verdict which excludes the one 
irrevocabljj from the circle of social intercourse, and exalts 
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the qther, even whilst it seems to disapprove ! How different 
tlie feelings with which most fathers of families would look 
on the unchaste daughter and the unchaste son I It surely 
cannot be without the province of the writer to remark on 
the conventionalities and allowances by which the world h?\s 
contrived to fritter away the divine law. Whilst we reflect 
Avith pleasure on the higher standard by which most of our 
^cial and domestic relations are tested, we must also confess 
that*" we have too often substituted the forgery of the world 
for the stamp of -Heaven’s mint. 

We have thus lightly sketched the principal features of 
Hindu society, relative to the king and his duties, the nature 
and objects of punishment, the sources of revenue, and the 
respect paid to women. But several points on the code 
remain to be noticed. The whole of India was subdivided 
into at least half a dozen sovereignties, to each and all of 
which Manu’s laws were applicable. Precepts and examples 
of former monarchs are appealed to, but it is remarkable that 
Ave have nothing drawn from the authority of the great heroes 
of the Mahabharat. Neither Pandun or Kuru is named. 
There is no allusion to the sacrifice of Yudhistira in proof of 
universal sway, to th*e weighty mace of ^Bhirna, or the uner- 
ring boAV of Arjuna. And yet kings and holy sages are 
quoted in every book. One sage is mentioned to justify 
the slaughter even of cows in time of famine : another to 
legalise the eating of human flesh in sfmilar difficulties. Some 
are quoted to show that women, if united to highborn men, may 
attain gx’eat honour: some to prove that oaths may lawfully 
be sworn in court. Mention is made of one king. Vena, who 
attempted to abolish the barriers qf caste, and partially suc- 
ceeded to the horror of Brahmans, and the approbation of philan- 
^ thropists, and here and there we have an allusion to a name fami- 
liar to the readers of the Mahabharat, but still no appeal to any 
of its prominent characters or to those of the Ilamayan. 
Bharadwaja is mentioned by Manu as a great sage, and the 
Mahabharat tells us that he dAvclt at “ Ganga’s gate,” the 
modern Hurd war, highly to be reverenced and firm to his 
vow.” The absence of the Mahabharat heroes as remarlj^J 
above, is the more astonishing Avhen we recollect hoAv apposite 
Avere their examples to reprove or instruct. How well under 
their great precedents could the law-giver have enforced the 
beauty of kingly or womaly virtues ! How might the loving 
Bakontala been quoted as a pattern of motherly affection or 
matronly pride I How well could the national vice of gaming 
been condemned by the adventures of Nala and his\partner, or 
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by tlic banishment of the Pandua themselves ! How would th( 
evil king have trembled at the name and fate of Duryodliana ! 
how could the reward of disinterested virtue be more effectually 
held up to admiration than in the story of Y^udhistira’s trials and 
final beatitude ! 

We are well aware that the vagueness of Hindu Chrono- 
logy, and the difficulty of assigning a certain date to king and 
sage, preclude us from building any reasonable hypothesis ^ 
the above remark. But still the absence of any referenc^es to 
the great war of the Kurus and Pandiis, or to the expedition of 
Rama, is worthy of notice, and has not, so far as we are aware, 
been taken up by any of the great orientalists. The great war 
is said to have taken place fifteen hundred years B. C., and as re- 
gards the probable time of Manu, we have availed ourselves of the 
satisfiictory reasoning of Elphinstone, who places him about nine 
hundred B. C. or almost co-temporary with Homer and Hesiod. 
Sir William Jones, whilst plunged in an inextricable labyrinth 
of lunar and solar dynasties and Manwautaras, also concludes 
that the laws of Manu could not have received their pre- 
sent form more than three thousand years ago. The difference 
then between his estimate and that of Elpinstone, will not be 
more than some three centuries — a very* slight disagreement 
when we consider the length of the period computed, and the 
difficulty of elucidating any thing satisfactory from the pueri- 
lities of Hindu dates. Bat whether we abide by Jones or 
Elphinstone, we must ^aim for Manu’s society some of thn 
advantages of civilized life, and the exact characteristics of 
modern Bengal now. We have allusions to roads and carriages, 
to inundations and travelling by boats in the rains, mention 
of regular ferry boats and g:hats, of rice and of Indigoy rules for 
the regulation of market prices and bazar customs and a care- 
ful enumeration of the divisions of inheritance, and in fact the 
w hole department of Civil Law. 

Although we do not intend to go far into {lie questions 
of subdivision in property, yet we will state briefly the 
eighteen titles under which cases were tried in Court. 1. 
Debt on loans. 2. Deposits. 3. Sale without ownership. 

Partnership. 5. Subtraction of what has been given. 6. 
Non-payment of wages. 7. Non-performance of contract. 
8. Purchase and sale. 9. Disputes between naster and ser- 
vant. 10. Disputes about boundaries. 11. Assault. 12. 
Abusive language. 13. Theft. 14. Robbery. 15. Adultery. 
16. The duties of man and wife. 17. Inheritance. 18. Gam- 
ing. It will be seen by this that Criminal and Civil law 
are unacco:jntably mixed up. Of the eighteen heads, the 
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clcventli, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth are clearly cri- 
minal in every age and code. But in India such is the 
necessity for summary proceedings that other heads at the 
present day have been put under the cognizance of the 
criminal authorities, either in acccordance with the Maliom- 
medan law, or by British foresight. By the former, adultery 
may be punished criminally, provided the injured husband 
consent to be prosecutor : any contest for boundaries, great or 
small, may be determined by the invaluable Act IV. of 1840, 
and the non-payment of wages or hire, or the non-performance 
of contract, up to a certain limit, and indeed most of tlic deal- 
ings between master and servant find a speedy solution under 
the excellent Regulation known as VII. of 1819. It cannot be 
without our province to notice resemblances such as the above, 
the effect of a state of society where the most opposite and irre- 
concileable features are intermingled. 

We have before remarked on the nature and mode of pu- 
nishment when treating of the divisions of the country, and 
the executive power of kings. The following cursory 
view of the courts will but serve to illustrate our general pic- 
ture. The king might decide a few causes liimself, probably 
under the large village tree, like the Deborah of ancient writ, 
or the Velleda of the Germans. But as he cannot inspect 
every thing himself, three Brahmans with a fourth, very 
learned in the Vedas,’’ are ruipointed by him to form a court 
oy assembly of Brahma. The most iVequent cases seem to 
be those of debt or ownership, and as usual in eastern coun- 
tries several classes of persona are excluded from giving evi- 
dence at all. Relationship, enmity, conviction of crime, 
disease, childhood, age, deep learning, seclusion from the world, 
insanity, intoxication, and violent passions, disqualify a wit- 
ness from the first. But this stringency is •relaxed on failure 
*of legal evidence. Women may be witnesses for women, and 
the testimony*of old and young, and of those excluded as in- 
terested parties, may be taken, quantum valeat, in almost any 
case. License is not even granted to the prejudice which 
natives of the better sort entertain to this day against appear- 
ing in court. Nay I the appearance of wise and good mgn 
is even commanded. By great Rishls or sages, we are told, 
and even by dqities themselves have judicial oaths been 
taken, and Vasishta when accused by Viswamitra of eating 
a hundred sons,” (so says the commentary of Kalluka) took 
aYi oath before king Andaman to clear himself of the accusa- 
tion. The rites of ordeal were also allowed. The criminal 
might hold blazing fire, or dive under water for a ^prolonged 
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period, or touch the heads of his wife and cliildren : and if 
fire would not burn or water drown, or no speedy calamity 
ensued to his family — he was declared free from taint. Gene- 
rally speaking all the classes seem to give evidence without 
exemption even to the favoured race. A Brahman is adjured 
by his veracity, a Kshetriya by his chariot or horse, and by his 
weapons, a Vaisya by his cow, his corn, and his money, and a 
Sudra by all his sins. 

Considering the prevalence of perjury in India now, Ave'^'^uTe 
naturally anxious to know how it was looked upon by the 
law-giver. Here we are fortunately aided by a full and com- 
plete enunciation from which two opposite conclusions may be 
drawn. Our readers shall decide which seems most based on 
probability. At first there is no license held out to the slight- 
est deviation from truth. All the powers of oratory are sum- 
moned to deter the witness from the least admission of false- 
liood. All the horrors of future transmigrations into the vilest 
creatures, all the calamities of disease, hunger, and wretched- 
ness, all the pains of a miserable existence in this life and of 
avenging torments in the next, are hurled at the head of the 
perjured witness. On the other hand exalted fame in this 
world, and happiness in a future, reverenie even from Brahma 
himself and the approving glances of those shadowy spirits 
who haunt the winds, the waters, and the firmament, are pro- 
mised to the mail who shall^speak the truth. He who is not 
at variance with Yama,Ahe judge of departed souls, with Vai- 
vaswata, the punishing Deity, or Avith that incomprehensibre 
genius who resides in the heart, has no need of expiation on 
the plains of Kuru or by the Avaters of Ganga. He who offends 
the internal soul, man’s best witness,” loses the fruit of 
every good act, is punished Avith the torture reserved for 
child-murder and the slaughter of Brahmans, destroys 
the lives of those nearest and dearest to him, and descends '* 
himself to the lowest depths of Naraka. Bitt in the very 
teeth of these awful outpourings of offended justice, side 
by side, as it were, Avith these terrible sentences of retribution, 
we have that conventional morality Avhich Manu seems to have 
conceded to the hardness of the times. Still further we have 
numbers of those allusions, which from their very nature and 
spontaneousness seem to us more convincing Jlhan the delibe- 
rate reproof of Law. A man speaking falsely from a motive of 
Dharma in some cases, shall not be excluded from Swarga. 

‘‘ Such evidence is termed the speech of the Gods III” It is bu^ 
fair to state, that this permission seems based on a feeling of 
tenderness^to all life rather than in the preservation of a Brah- 
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man. Where truth would procure the death of any one of the 
four classes — and here, be it remarked, they are mentioned in 
inverted order, the Sudra first and the Brahman last — falsehood 
must be spoken, and it is even praised. We leave our readers 
to imagine the frequency with which this permission was both 
used and abused. But this is not the sole evidence of de- 
pravity injudicial proceedings. We have mention of plaintiffs 
\yho vary from their statements, who deny what they had just 
beiufe admitted, disclaim the very witnesses they have sum- 
moned, or converse with and instruct them out of Court : who 
refuse to answer when questioned, or who leave the Court 
without finishing the case. We have specific amercements for 
witnesses who meet with any calamity within seven days after 
giving evidence, rules for guidance in cases of contradictory 
testimony, allusions to the suppressio veriy and precautions for 
the reversal of judgment when false evidence shall be after- 
wards proved. The contemplation of the above passages* 
which we have brought together out of the eighth book, has led 
some orientalists to conclude that perjury was niuch less pre- 
valent in former times than it is now : .and an historian as dis- 
tinguished and unprejudiced as Elphinstonc seems to hint that 
he acquiesces in this d^iinion.* But with ^he utmost respect for 
such an authority, the inference we draw is exactly the reverse. 
The high price set on truth is surely a proof of its rarity. On 
the other hand History, and especidly the History of Laws in 
eyery age and country teaches us but t(}o well how ineffectual is 
immoderate stringency to check crimes of every day occurrence, 
and yet how certain it is that heavy punislimcnts are never 
denounced but when the offence is frequent. Were forgery or 
sheep-stealing less common in Engjtind when punished capi- 
tally ? Was the offence of breaking machinery in the manufac- 
turing districts put down by the sentience for whose abolition 
‘excellent Romilly so earnestly strove ? Has perjury ceas- 
ed altogether in our native courts, has it been one whit 
less prevalent, in the teeth of the regulation wliicli visits it 
with nine years’ imprisonment? We need liardly multiply 
examples or search any further the codes of ancient or modern 


* Vol. I. p. 60. Elphinstone saya— “From these passapjea it has been assumed 
that the Hindu law gi^es a direct sanction to perjury, and to this has been as* 
cribed the prevalence or false evidence which is common to men of all relitrious in 
India : yet there is more space (the italics are ours) devoted in this code to the 
prohibition of false evidence than to that of any other crime, and the otFence is de- 
nounced in terms as awful aS has ever been applied to it in any European treatise 
either of religion or of law.” Ilow different are Manu’s thunders to the simple 
“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour’* oft he Jewish Law ! 

V Y 
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law. Maim's tremendous judgments and his lax morality, 
his energetic hatred of tlie crime, and his multiplied allusions to 
its frequency, seem to us the outpourings of a mind naturally 
elevated but yielding to the pressure of a vicious state of 
society. The law-giver endeavoured to deter by the awfulness 
of his sentence, but felt all the time the emptiness of his 
efforts. There is no one more remarkable feature in the 
length and breadth of the code than this painful hankering 
after the ideal good in the midst of vileness and d5gr^ 
dation. 

It has seemed to us unnecessary to go into the rules of 
inheritance, or the particular arrangements between man and 
wife. The code, it may be observed, is still the basis of 
Hindu law on the former intricate question. The wife still 
retains her stridkan under its authority, and the childless 
father adopts, but the five great schools (Bengal, Mithila, or 
north Behar, Benares, the Mahratta, and the Dravira, or south 
of the Peninsula,) have established their own readings, and 
the admitted excellence of the original has been spun out 
under the pretence of improvement into endless modifications. 

We have given our deliberate opinion of the degradation 
of Manu’s society, ai^i it would therefore be unjust not to 
give a picture of the morality which the law-giver would fain 
have established. It is more quiescent than active : it would 
rather have all sentient beings free from pain, than behold a 
few individuals engaget? in a course of benevolence to others. 
But there is no lowering of the standard of conscience to the 
pure and learned Brahman : the nvpiyimfotf or ** four-cornered” 
man, whose vision was ever floating before the eyes of the 
sage. Bepentance lies n<jt in fanciful meditation but in absti- 
nence from sin : the highest praise is not worldly honour or 
attendance on the king, but devotion joined with knowledge 
of the Vedas. There are no traces in the code of that struggle ' 
for supremacy between the Brahmanical and military orders, 
in which tradition gives the victory to the former. The king, 
though bound to promote the happiness of Brahmans, is in- 
vested with all the awful attributes which religion can bestow. 
Ik wielding the executive power he can do no wrong. The 
Brahman may wait in his council chamber and instruct the 
youthful sovereign in the science of politics, hut his eternal or 
even worldly honour sinks far beneath the reward held out to 
the austere scholar. For him a radiant^ body and an etherial 
form are prepared; but for this, while on earth, all that tempt tBe 
eye, or offend the ear, or inflame the senses, must be carefully 
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sbunoed. He must know his own happiness, and his own 
sorrow : he is born alone: he lives alone, ami like the conscien- 
tious Pascal alone he dies. He must honour his father and 
his mother: the hand of liberality to the meanest mortal 
must never be stayed, but a large company at a sacrificial 
supper is no evidence of genuine holiness ; all vain fancies 
and undignified exertions are banished : agreeable falsehood and 
disagreable truths must not be uttered, and in an almost 
Christian spirit, he must refrain from what is lawful, 
should it be offensive to others. Here and there the reasons 
for moral conduct are given, and they are such as, we 
will be bound, could only occur to the perverted ingenui- 
ty of a Brahman. The vice of intoxication must be avoid- 
ed — not because it is repugnant to morality or to natural 
propriety, not because it is degrading and loathsome, not 
because while intoxicated a man may unwittingly commit 
crime — but because without the full possession of his senses 
a Brahman may chance to tread on something very impure ! 
Tliese however are exceptions, and due praise mast be awarded 
to the scrupulous fear with which all temptation must be 
shunned. Those of our readers who have looked on one of 
the contemptible native exhibitions, termed nautches, may 
readily understand why the young Brahman must shut his 
ears against the twang of musical instruments and avert his 
eyes from the wTCtched beings who ipove about in the mis- 
ealled dance. 

There are two great dangers into which men are apt to 
fall in estimating any one new branch of study, especially 
the study of Oriental literature. It is perhaps necessary to 
add that the first is an undue reverence which bows obsequi- 
ously before eastern impurities and violations of good taste, 

^ the second an equally undue con^mpt for all that Hindu or 
Mussulman ^antiquities can present. Those who fall into 
the first error busy themselves in discovering beauties in their 
author which never existed : discern civilization in the midst 
of barbarism and elegance in grossness, and realize the fiction 

♦ It 18 curiou8 to compare PascaPs heartfelt and bitter exclamation ! Je muj^rui 
suel, and Keble's elegant versification of the above sentiment with the Hindu sage, 
Keble says — 

“®Why should we f«inl and fear to live alone 
Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die. 

Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh,” 

^a«u (Book IV. Sloke 24t)) has— “ a sentient being is born alone : ahnr he dies . 
alone he enjoys what has been well done by himself: alone what has been sintully 
done.** 
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of the golden age in the chaotic elements of rude primaeval 
society. There is no repressing the enthusiasm of these 
gentlemen. Like PulF, they would fix the temple of Hygeia 
in the very Fens of Lincolnshire, and, it must be owned, that 
we look on them with something of the feeling with which 
Hector McIntyre saw his uncle accord a gift to the old 
woman who had asked for it in genuine Teutonic. Those who 
fall into the second mistake, might be very worthy of pardon Ja 
England, but we are not so sure that they may be exempt Trom 
censure in India. Nothing that we have written is intended to 
foster a disregard for oriental antiquities of real value, or to deter 
the gifted scholar from giving to the world his explorings in 
caves, or medals, or manuscripts. Nay, we acknowledge our- 
selves under a debt to those who put before us without undue 
partiality their just conclusions in an available shape. But the 
voice of caution must not be withheld. We are not to waste 
time .about frivolities which interest none but their founders, 
or ceremonies never performed at all, or performed only by a 
select few. We must set his exact worth on the Hindu, 
and w’e do not deny him a considerable advance in ^ome 
departments of poetry. He excels in tender feeling and in 
delineating the softer passions. He is skifful in partial group- 
ing and in detail, but he is wanting in freedom and manliness 
or in grand results. This estimate of his poetry, which the 
best orientalists have allojivedjust is equally applicable to that 
civilization whence it sprung. A number of intricate rules 
were promulgated for individuals. Individuals disregarded 
them, and there was nothing to secure the general happiness of 
society. In detail Manu’s society was perfect, but in system 
it was wanting. It overlcpked great and glaring wrongs in 
the moral and political landscape to snatch at atomic specks. 
It created difficulties for t)^ purpose of overcoming them. It , 
aimed at what was almost incomprehensible even in , theory, while 
it neglected many deficiencies very capable of practical amelio- 
ration. The conclusion at which every impartial reader of 
Manu must arrive is that he reads a set of laws and moral rules 
applicable to a very mixed state of society, where evil influences 
preponderate, the whole compiled by a mind of the genuine 
Hindu cast, — with all its characteristic failings, but still endow- 
ed with much that is excellent, and retaining «the glimpses of 
light which those might retain who travelled eastward after 
the great confusion of tongues. 

Our views are, we are aware, incapable of mathematical 
proof, but equally so are the estimates of those who see 
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nothing but order and moral beauty in Manu. And the 
whole experience of History, the deliberate Veasoninga of 
those who bring disunited and seemingly incongruous facts 
to converge on one ultimate object, are, we submit, on our 
side. If we do believe that of two standards, the one rigid 
and the other lax, mankind are naturally wont to choose the 
former : that with manifold concessions to the rugged harsh- 
ness of the times, society will persist in wilfully following a 
severe and unbending rule : that, in short, the heavy burden 
is voluntarily sustained when the light and easy may be borne 
— we forfeit History’s most valuable lessons and solemn warn- 
ings, and at this rate from Juvenal’s sixth satire may deduce 
a perfect picture of moral loveliness and truth. 

In our estimate of Manu not only is there nothing which 
militates against general History, but also nothing at all in- 
compatible with Hindu History itself. For the whole scope 
and aim of the Brahmanical laws, begin with, centre and end 
in the Hindu. All external influences are carefully excluded, 
and the elements of society must be sought for only from 
within. One great example of a nation thus wrapped up in 
itself is already at hand in the Chinese : another as certainly 
presents itself in tKc Hindu. Both frgm different motives 
avoided intercourse with other nations : both suffered innova- 
tions from the Tartar and the Mussulman, and both have 
lasted for some three thousand years^ as little changed from 
tJieir original condition as is well possible in the nature of 
things. As the Hindu is now, so was he in tl)e days of Manu : 
with more, perhaps, of intellectual power theriy but ever 
wasting it on unworthy objects : mistaking subtlety for grasp 
of mind and the sensual for beauty./ Considerable intellectual 
power in individuals is not incompatible with a lawless and 
^unfixed state of society. The poet the ‘logician might rest 
under the pj^ronage of his Raja and give lustre to the palaces 
of Ujayina or Kanubjya, while the country all around was 
barbarous and ill -governed. While we maintain that the Hindu 
was never more civilized — taking civilization in its most 
extended views — never one whit more pure in morality or 
more elevated in his national aims than now, we admit that 
his intellectual powers have undergone considerable deteriora- 
tion. We shalk hardly bo required to prove the latter part 
of our assertion which is sufficiently attested by the original 
works in the great oqean of Sanskrit literature, and the present 
absence of all originality or invention. For the former we 
are content to be judged by what we have written, and 
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by those readers who will give the Institutes a deliberate 
perusal. 

We can judge from states of society nearer home and con- 
nected with our own daily experience^ how fatal is the 
distinction between principles and practice. Where principles 
are avowedly lowered, will the practice of men rise high, 
when we see it descend even where principles are lofty ? 
from the experience of eighteen hundred years the Christian 
historian knows but too well how vast is the distinction between 
the society in which he moves, and that which its Divine 
Founder would have established on cartli. He knows, even 
whilst rejoicing in the social benefits of Christianity, how far 
we are yet from that mysterious union between Church and 
State, when the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
doms of the Lord.” 

We must now take our leave of the Code, with the simple 
assurance to our readers that we have made no one single 
deduction which is not based on the plain unaltered text. 
The allusions moreover have been mostly taken from those 
passages where the meaning was incapable of bearing two 
constructions. Here and there we allow it, a prohibition in 
strong language has^ been taken as evi&ence that the thing 
prohibited was in existence. Our deductions may be wrong, 
but the premises have been carefully surveyed. We have 
striven to do justice, as far as lay in our power, to this, in 
some parts, the most Avorthless, in others, the most prccioua, 
monument of all Hindu antiquity. 

But the above considerations lead us by no unnatural 
transition to the contemplation of the native of Bengal as he 
is to-day. With a Code liijce the above combining much that is 
passively good, with much more that is actively vile : with a 
system of duties carbfully guarded against all innovations : with 
a society in which stagnation is lauded and advancement 
condemned : with all the worst elements of Toryism deep 
fixed in his temperament, the Hindu has come down to us, 
slowly deteriorating, and as a race worn out and spent : incapa- 
ble of revivification from any principles within and as yet corn- 
pajpatively insensible to the few impressions tendered from 
without. What quickening power, unless sound Education 
may avail us, shall ever present the Bengali with something 
of that purity and manliness which he vainly imagines himseli 
to have lost ? 
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Art. V. — 1. Corrected Report of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, in June 1845, on the State of New Zealand. 
London, 1845. 

2. Papers relative to the affairs of New Zealand: correspond 
dence with Lieutenant Governor Grey in 1845-46. Presenfd 
ed to both Houses of Parliament by Her Majestxfs command, 
1846. 

3. Neio Zealand Journal; Extra Number. London, May 

1846. 

4. Recent Correspondence between Her Majesty* s Government 
and the Directors of the New Zealand Company. London, 
June, 1846. 

5. Observations on the climate of New Zealand, by William. 
Swainson, Esq. London, 1840. 

6. Neto Zealand and the New Zealanders. By Ernest t)ief~ 
fenbach, M. D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
London, 1841.. 

7. Scheme of the Colony of the Free Church of Scotland at 
Otago in New Zealand. Glasgow, 1845. 

8. Documents relating to the site of the Scotch Settlement in 
New Zealand, 1845. 

9. Arrangements for the Establishment of the Settlement at 
« Otago, 1846. 

10. A letter from Captain Cargill to Dr. Aldcorn, on the Free 
Church Colony at Otago, 1847. 

11. First Report of the Directors ^ the New Zealand Com^ 

pany. LondoUi May, 1840. '* 

12. Letters from Settlers and Lalwuring^ Emigrants in New 
Zealand. London, 1843. 

13. Information relative to New Zealand, compiled for the use 
of Colonists. By John Ward, Esq. Fourth edition. London, 
1845. 

14. Twenty-second Report of the Directors of the New Zea-- 
land Company. May, 1847. 

It is impossible to contemplate the subject of Coloniza- 
tmn, which affects §o many vital interests of the empire, or 
feel astonishment that its thorough examination should so long 
have been postponed in an age when our constitutional princi- 
ples and policy have been scrutinized in almost all otlier depart- 
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merits of Government. To •^en up, or gradually create, 
new markets for our homo manufactures — developing new 
sources of supply for the raw materials ; to provide that large 
and increasing class of our population which finds suitable sup- 
port in the mother-country dilficult or impossible, with a home 
where honest industry may ensure its fair reward under the 
protection of British Law ; to augment the authority and to 
guard the interests of Britain and the British name, and as it 
were, to diffuse over the whole earth, the benignant infljJence 
of her language, her science, her arts, and above all of her free 
civil and religious institutions— these are the direct objects 
which the British Statesman has had to contemplate when 
legislating for her wide-spread colonies. 

Yet, how lamentably has our Legislation ever fiiiled, as by a 
fatality or fatuity, in attaining any one of those great ends ! 
It must be admitted as a melancholy fact, that with all our 
toast about an empire upon which tlie sun never sets” — we 
have not even yet one single colony sufficiently attractive to 
emigrants. Though impelled from home by narrow or fast- 
failing income, and though possessing in his own nature no 
small love of enterprize and adventure — the would-be British 
emigrant may look anxiously around thft globe, and eyeing 
every distant colony \Vhere flies the banner of his country — 
from the Canadas round to the furthest Pacific, — see but a 
hard and sorry choice of ills before him, attractive only to 
one who is already on* the eve of still greater trials if h^ 
remain where he is. The British emigrant and his family are 
necessarily a mournful, sad-spirited group of unwilling exiles ; 
or if they arc ever otherwise, it is a moral certainty that they 
are so, because they are the dupes of some false hopes, or the 
victims of some atrociously fraudulent scheme certain to hurl 
them ere long into ruin and despair. 

But before we go furth^^*, we w’ould beg in a few words to ‘ 
justify ourselves for touching on this theme at all.* Intending, 
as we do, to limit our consideration of it at present, to its connec- 
tion with New Zealand, — and that with a special practical refer- 
ence of it to our countrymen in India — we trust the perfect sui- 
tableness of the subject to our pages will appear ; and if we 
can but engage our reader's attention through some introduc- 
tory paragraphs of necessary explanation, w,e shall hope to 
reward his toil by then presenting some views and facts 
which may be new to him, and may possibly aflTeot deeply and 
directly even his future plans of life for himself and for liiV 
family. 

If it may be said that no department of British Government 
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lias been so grievously mismanaged for some ages back as the 
Colonial — it may also be said, and with still greater confidence 
in the truth of the assertion, that of all our ill-governed colo- 
nies, New Zealand has been the very worst. 

But a new era at length dawns on those scenes ; and as the 
art of ruining a colony had been displayed here in its utmost 
conceivable force, short of a catastrophe — so it happens, that 
these beautiful islands are now the first fair field in which a 
reforftied system is about to be applied. 

The New Zealand Company is probably known by name to 
all our readers. It is an institution bearing a Koyal Charter, 
and combining in its managerial and proprietary bodies a larger 
amount of infiueiice, (using that term in reference to high per- 
sonal character, wealth, rank and talent,) than perhaps any 
other joint-stock Company in the empire. No less than 
twelve out of its twenty-four Directors, arc distinguished 
Members of Parliament ; and the list includes also a nunibef 
of names of men who hold the very foremost rank in the fore- 
most commercial city in the world. The history of this re- 
markable Company since its formation, is identical with that of 
the Colony. 

The object for whiih the Company was established, is stated 
as follows in the first Prospectus which it published, in May 
1839. “ The purchase and improvement of waste land in 

^ New Zealand has been already carried on to a great extent 

and with much advantage by missionaries and others who 
‘ have settled in the country, as well as by persons residing 
^ in the adjacent Australian Colonies ; and such an operation 

* upon an enlarged scale is the proposed object of the New 
‘ Zealand Company. The attentioi> and business of the Com- 

* pany will be confined to the purcHase of tracts of land — the 
‘ promotion of emigration to thosg tracts, directly from the 

• * United Kingdom — the laying out Af settlements and towns 
‘ in the mosif favorable situations — and the gradual re-sale of 
‘ such lands according to the value bestoAved on them by emi- 
‘ gration and settlement.” 

Such being the general design of the Company on ils forma- 
tion — the full protection of Government, and in many rcspQpts 
its co-operation, were obviously indispensable. Not only 
would proposing; settlers require assurance of present safety for 
their lives and property under British Government well admi- 
nistered in the colony, but also assurance of an unimpeach- 
iible permanent title* to the land which they were about to buy 
and cultivate. 

The whole argument as to the abstract territorial rights of 

z 
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the Savage versus the Civilized Man— mystified as it has been, 
to an inconceivable degree, by the selfish doings and contend- 
ing interests of ages — came on this occasion once more into 
earnest public discussion. And well was it disposed of by Mr. 
Charles Buller in his admirable speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the New Zealand Debate of 1845. We must quote 
this striking passage in full, long as it is : — 

But it is said that it was thdr country, and that we had no 
^ business to take possession of any part of it. Of the*' race 

* which I have thus described, there appear not to exist in the 
‘ whole extent of New Zealand, more, if so many as 100,000 
^ individuals. There is one little island which may be regard- 

* ed as uninhabited. The middle island, far the largest of the 

* three, we may call uninhabited also, as its inhahitants are sup^ 

‘ posed not to amount to 1,500, in an extent as large as England 

* and the Lowlands of Scotland. In the southern half of the 
' Northern Island there are 10,000 inhabitants. Almost the 
^ entire native population is to be found in the northern half 

* of the Northern Island. It is preposterous to expect that 
the existence of such a population on portions of the soil of 

* a vast country, ought to exclude the rest of mankind from 

* turning the unoccupied soil to account. * God gave the earth 

* to man to use-^not to particular races, to prevent all other men 

* from using. (Hear.) He planted the principle of increase 

* in us ; he limited our existence in no particular soil or climate, 

‘ but gave us the poweif of ranging over the wide earth ; and 
‘ I know no principle of reason, no precept of revelation, that 

* gives the inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right 
‘ to appropriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley, in prefer- 
^ ence to the Englishman,^ who cannot find the means of sub- 

* sistance at home. I apply to the savage no principle which 
^ I should not appl^ to the most civilized people in the world. 

‘ If by any^unimaginablef calamity the pojiulation of France, ^ 

* for instance, were reduced from the 35,000,000, which it now 

* maintains, to 200,000, which is about the proportion of New 
‘ Zealand, and if these 200,000 were almost limited to Brittany 

* and Normandy, and cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, 

* go more than one acre in a thousand, do you think we should 

* allow this handful of men to devote that fine country to per- 

* petual barrenness ? (Cheers.) Do you tbink-that every neigh- 
‘ bouring nation would not deem itself justified in pouring out 
^ its destitute myriads to obtain their food from the soil on 
‘ which weeds and wolves would otherwise subsist alone ? ll 
‘ seems to me wicked to dispute the right of man to cultivate 
‘ the wilderness ! (Hear.) Justice demands, no doubt, that if 
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^ clvUized man^ when thus seeking new fields for his labor^ be 
^ brought in contact with a rude and weaker race, he is bound 
^ to treat his new neighbour with the utmost fiiirness and kind- 
‘ ness. Nay more — not merely are we hound not to deprive him 
^ of any actual possession which he enjoys^ hut justice requires 
^ that we should do our best to prevent his being thrown into a 

* position of relative inferiority^ and to ensure an improvement in 
^ his condition corresponding with the general improvement of his 
^ coutntry'^ 

(We cannot refrain from pausing here for one moment in 
passing, and putting it to our readers whether a purer or 
more exalted principle of Government was ever propounded in 
the British Senate than that which we have just quoted.) 

I know not how, in this respect, we can lay down any 
‘ better principles than those always recognized, and almost 
‘ always acted on by our ancestors. They never pretended 
^ to assert a right of depriving the Indian of his possessront^. 

* The principle of our law, in conformity with the general 

* law of nations, was, that in settling among savages, it was 
^ not our duty to recognise in them any rights of which they 

* themselves had no conception, or to create for them some 

* fiction of right anaJbgous to the proprietary idglits of modern 
‘ Europe. The rule laid down by Vatlel, by all writers on 

* the law of nations, and by our own lawyers, is, that in deal- 
^ ing with the savage, who possesses no notion of individual 

property in land, or a power of aHetfailng it, it is sufficient 

* to recognise his right to that which he actually uses, and 
^ no more. The same writers have always maintained that 
‘ the civilized man had a right to limit the Indian in Ins waste- 
^ ful use of large tracts for the ohasp. In New Zealand, how- 
^ ever,^no such difficulty occurred the savage did not hunt; 

^ his occupations of land were as definit<fe as any Europe'au 

fields; they consisted of the grouud which he 4uid actually 
‘ cleared. If you left Ixim this, what injury did you do him 
^ by occupying the unoccupied remainder ? (Hear). You took 
‘ from him nothing which any lawyer, or any moralist, ever rc- 
^ garded as his property. The payments which were made to 

* him were not the price of land ; they were payments to secure- 
‘ his consent to our settling quietly in his neighbourhood. 

‘‘ The real eyl which you have to guard against, when 

* you introduce a large body of European settlers into the 
‘ immediate neighbourhood of an uncivilized race is, not the 
^ 1;aking the soil which the latter did not use, but the change 
‘ which you effect by bringing them into contact with a strong- 
' cr race. Against the iU-oonsequences of such a^change we 
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^ were no doubt bound to provide the savage with most suffi- 
^ cient guarantees and^ample compensation. But compensation 
‘ for what ? Not for land, which was not his, but for the posi- 

* tion of inferiority to which your very vicinity of itself 

* tends to reduce him. And what species of compensation 
‘ can you give him ? Is it money ? Translate money into 
^ the articles which money will enable the savage to acquire 
‘ — into rum and tobacco, muskets, and gunpowder — and I 

* think that every man of real philanthropy will agree* that 
‘ the greater the amount which you confer, the greater the 

* injury which you inflict on the object of your mistaken bounty. 
^ (Cheers.) ‘ Be as lavisli,’ said the New Zealand Company, 

* in one of tlieir letters to Lord Stanley, * Be as lavish as you 
‘ ^ please of the ordinary materials of European barter : give 

^ clothing, arms, ammunition, tools and tobacco, and what 
^ beyond tlie consumption of the day can you really give, 
^ of value to the man whom you do not find possessed of, 
‘ and cannot at once endow with, a gift of foresight ? Give 
^ moi*e and you only waste the surplus. And when the 
^ blanket is worn out, the second-rate finery turned to rags, 

‘ the gun burst, the ammunition expended, the tool broken, 
^and the drug has^produced its hour oV intoxication — at the 
‘ end of a year or two, or even ten, what better is the wild 
^ man for your gift ? At the end of the period of enjoyment, 

* he and his race are beggars, amid the wealth that has grown 
“ ^ out of their possessions ; doomed, after a brief period ojf 
‘‘ ‘ toil for the intruder, and of humiliation in his presence, 
** ‘ to disappear from the land over which they once reigned 

^ undisputed masters.” — (Hear, hear.^) 

I go on to read from tjie same letter, the description^of the 
provision which the Nefyr Zealand Company made %r the 
Natives : — ‘ 

^ It was to guard, sCs much as human care can guard, 
^ against such a result, that the New Zealand' Company in- 
^ vented the plan of Native Reserves. To recompense at 
“ * the moment, and comply with the exigencies of opinion, 
‘ they paid down what, according to received notions, was a 
^ sufficient price. But the real worth of the land they 
** thought they gave, only wAen they reserved^ as a perpetual 
^possession for the Native^ a portion equal t(V one-tenth of the 
“ ^ lands which they had purchased from him. This was a 
^ price which he could not squander away at the moment, 

* but of which, as time passed on, the inalienable value md&t 
‘ continually and immensely increase for his benefit and that 

* of his ^children. Heir of a patrimony so large, the native 
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^ instead of contemplating European neighbours with 
‘ jealous apprehension, as a race destined to degrade and 
‘ oust him, would learn to view with delight, the presence, 
^ the industry, and the prosperity of those who, in labouring 
‘ for themselves, could not but create an estate to bo enjoyed 
‘‘ ^ by him without toil or risk. Nor was this design confined 
^ to barren speculation. In every settlement which we have 
“ ^ formed^ a portion equal to one-tenth of toion, as well as rural 
^ allotments^ has always been reserved for the natives ; in the 
^ lottery by which the right of selection was determined, the 

* Natives had their fair chance, and obtained their proportion 
^ of the best numbers; and in the plans of Wellington, 
^ Nelson, and New Plymouth, your Lordship may see the due 

‘‘ ‘ number of sections, including some of the very best in 
^ each, marked out as Native Reserves. Nor is this, even 
^ now, a valueless or contingent estate. At the most mode- 

* rate average, according to the present rate of prices’, the 
^ hundred acres of Native Reserves in the town of Welling- 
‘ ton alone would fetch no less than £ 20,000.’ This, Sir, is 
my answer to all the calumnies that have been thrown out 

“ against the New Zealand Company, as being desirous of 
“ cheating and ill-ifting the native. (Hear, hear.) We de- 
vised, and, while permitted, faithfully carried into effect, a 
plan evincing more forethought and real humanity than ever 
had been adopted before. The Si^lect Committee of last Ses- 
sion honored it with their approbation ; and I rely upon 
finding their decision ratified by the judgment of ail men 
whose philanthrophy is not an idle cant, — (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Malign us — destroy us If you wdll — you cannot deprive us of 
“ thi^ndeniable claim to the merit^of having devised the best 
anerVisest plan ever yet conceflved for the benefit of the 
“ aboriginal races among which our ^ colonisation is established. 
(Hear, hear, hear,)” » 

All honor 1;o Richard Cobden as the Corn-Law Emancipator I 
But equal honor, too, be to Cliarles Duller, as the real Reformer 
of our Colonial System I His triumph, indeed, as also his 
struggle (with worthy colleagues) for years previously, has been 
far less observed publicly ; but the issue is — seminally — no Jess 
decisive or beneficial. Among the stedfast, enlightened and 
disinterested acjvocates of Colonial Reform— the name of 
Charles Duller stands out pre-eminent during years past ; and 
it will be associated in future history with the victory at length 
achieved by the higH principles of which he has been the pow- 
erful and persevering defender in the Senate'— as certainly as 
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will the name of Cobden be indentified with Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. „ 

The views of the successive colonial ministers of the crown, 
and of the able and energetic men who managed the affairs of 
the New Zealand Company, were as yet, however, at irrecon- 
clleable variance. But ‘‘ truth is great.” These enlightened 
managers have at length approved themselves, not only to 
Government, though so long hostile to their views, but to the 
nation and the world at large — as the solvers of a problem,* one 
of the most difficult that could present itself to the view of a 
Patriotic Statesman. Never perhaps was any political enigma 
more thoroughly investigated, than the whole subject of Colo- 
nization has been by those men who have had the chief direction 
of this New Zealand Company. After much study of what they 
have done and spoken and written during eight years past, we feel 
it difficult to say whether we ought most to honor them for the 
surpassing wisdom and largeness of their economical views — 
their skill, caution, vigilance, and indomitable perseverance in 
planning and executing their scheme in all its details, in spite of 
inconceivable obstacles — or the patient sagacity which awaited 
the maturity of the crisis, and then the calm and temperate 
courage with which they faced the alternjflive (supposed to be 
insurmountable, by the Government which had forced it 
upon them,) and deliberately and unanimously put an end 
to their own existence as a corporate body. On the 29th 
of May 1846, Director^ and Proprietors met in the city of 
London, and with one voice, representing the interests of up- 
wards of twelve thousand emigrants of our country, and an 
amount of property estimated at about six millions sterling* 
solemnly voted a surrender of their royal charter wittyill its 
immunities — and laid down their claims and liabilities together, 
at the door of the Sthte whi^ch had guaranteed and which had be- 
trayed them ! One sole ckmse in this memorable Resolution, 
left a wicket-door of reconciliation with Government yet open ; 
the Session indeed was drawing fast to a close, but the act 
of dissolution was allowed to be contingent on the event 
(unhoped-for, however,) of a Bill being brought into Parlia- 
ment, even at this eleventh hour — for assured repair of all the 
grievances complained of. 

Never was a bold and honest measure, the (Jictate almost of 
despair, so extraordinarily triumphant. Sir Robert Peel’s mi- 

r ^ 

* Vide petition of the New Zealand Goloniets, presented to the House of Com- 
mons by viscount Hovrick, July 1845. 
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nistry was then itself in articulo mortis. Who may explain the 
mysterious connection whicli is sugffeste)l by the coincidence of 
that fact with the instant change whicli now took place in his 
ministerial policy towards the New Zealand Company ! Ex- 
plain it who can — the fact is there : — a new light now bursts 
upon Sir Robert I It was little indeed he could do ; but, to 
do him justice, he did his best. It was too late for him now to 
introduce a bill embodying the new views of colonial policy 
whicTi ho avowed. But he took an immediate opportunity 
after receipt of the astounding communication of the New 
Zealand Company’s Act of Dissolution, from his place, to “ ex- 
plain” the present position of the Government in its relations 
with that body, interspersing his feeble vindication of the former 
for past delays, contradictions, trickeries, and direct opposition, 
with many and large admissions of error and impolicy ; acknow- 
ledging now, that the demands of the Company on the ^Go- 
vernment were no more tlian just and reasonable ; that he 
considered their Agency in the colonization of New Zealand 
to be invaluable, if not indispensable to the State ; and that 
their general views as to the system which should now be 
pursued towards this all but ruined Colony in particular, were 
such as he would hunself adopt and action immediately were 
ho remaining in office. 

Mr. Gladstone left a Minute behind him in the Colonial 
Office, for the use of his succcssor-r-cnibodying these deli- 
berate views of the expiring ministry. Earl Grey succeeded 
Mr. Gladstone ; and Mr. Charles Buller, one of the leading 
managers of the New Zealand Company, was invited to a sine- 
cure seat in the cabinet for the sole and avowed purpose of 
givin^he noble Lord, whose generirf views of Colonial policy 
were one with his own, the full*benefif of his talents and 
experience in the great work of Reform which was now to be 
* entered on I ' 

The suicidal Resolution of the New Zealand Company was 
at once annulled. The Company arose as from its ashes. 
In a few weeks an Act of Parliament was passed — 
now known by the name of the New Zealand Act — which, 
though open to some very grave objections, and no doubt 
destined to undergo great modifications ere long, marks the 
effectual commexcement of a new era in the Colonial History 
of our empire, as establishing the great right of local self- 
g9vernment by Municipal Charters in townships, and by 
Representation in Provincial Assemblies.* From the twenty- 


* Thercader must not understand the free tmnioipAl institutions aftuded to in the 
text, and in which the chief value of the new order of things is supposed, justly, to 
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eighth day of August 1846, when this Act was passed, may 
be dated the virtual ^downfall of the detestable system of 

residc—as limited in their nature, to the guardianship of petty local civic interests, 
the mere lamp-lighting and drain-clearing of towns and villages- Let Sir Bohert 
Peel explain in his own words, his large apprehension of the term municipal as 
applied to this organic change in our colonial system— and as the Legislature has 
since adopted and embodied it 

“ With respect to the future government of this colony, I must say, that looking 
at the distance at which it is removed from the seat of government at home, and 
considering the great difficulty of issuing orders for its goveinmcnt in this country, 

I am for one strongly inclined to think that a Repiesentative Government is suited 
for the condition of the people of that colony. It has not the objections that might 
be applied to a penal colony; for you have at any rate released New Zealand from 
the evils attendant on a penal settlement. Speaking, therefore, on general princi- 
ples, I think -the government of that colony, in connection with those immediately 
interested in its local prosperity, assigning to th^ni the administration of its affairs^ 
is a form of government well adapted for New Zealand. But, considering the ex- 
tent of the islands, it is no easy matter to introduce the principle of Representative 
government, according to the construction wc place upon it. It appears to me 
that by far the best plan would be the formation of Municipal Govcrniucnts, with 
extensive poicers of local taxation, and of meeting all local demands. In the opinion 
of Mr. Burke, the form of Representative government in our North American colo- 
nies grow out of these Municipal Governments. In, I think, his letter to the She- 
lifts of Bristol, he says,—* These Representative Governments in North America 
have grown up I know not how; but there they are. The people who left this 
country left it with those feelings of pride, and of love and attachment to liberty, 
which belong to self-government. They began with Municipal iihstitutions. Dis- 
tance and absence of control gradually nurtured them, so that from small beginnings 
they grew into Representative Assemblies ; and ther#I find them. 1 will not in- 
speet them too narrowly. '■1 will not inquire too close into their establishment, 

I believe they are the natural growth of such institutions ; and those who have colo- 
nies and especially British colonics, must expect such results.’ Now I am strongly 
inclined to think that the gei'm of a Representative Government in a colony, ought 
to be in these Municipalities, ioidenin§ their sphere by degrees according as the l>and 
becomes settled and peopled. I'doubt whether that would not be a safer mode thaji 
that of establishing at once among so thin a population a Representative Govern- 
ment that would require the people of Auckland and of Wellington to meet to- 
gether, separated as they are by such a great distance.” 

Mr. Wakefield in his letter to Mr. Gladstone of 21st January, J84C, quotes this 
pregnant passage from the Premieres Speech, with the following comment : — 

“ 1 am very glad that Sir Robert Peel quoted Burke ; for if he had: not ftus made 
his own meaning clear, thfve are persons who, since they must bow to the Prime 
Minister, would not have objected ^iirectly to municipal government for New Zea- 
land; but as they dislike whatever savours of local self-government for colonies,'* 
would have asked us to believe that 'municipal signifies onljt for paving and 
lighting.* Unable to resist the principle of local self-government, they would limit 
its application to the business of aldermen and commou-councilmen in England. 
Rut Burke knew that every really "English colony down to his time had been ruled 
by a municipal government, and that every one of these municipalities perfortned 
within its own limiU the highest public functions. That JSir Robert Peel meant 

GOVEONMENf COMPLETE IN FUNCTION, THOUGH LIMITED AS TO TERRITORY, iS 

obvious from his emphatic approval of * these municipalities’ as mentioned by 
Burke ; from his proposing to * widen their sphere by degrees according as the land 
becomes settled and peopled ;* from his saying that they ought to have ‘ the power 
of meeting all local demands and still more (for in ascertaining the import of 
words, the circumstantial evidence of their logical connection is stronger than the 
direct testimony of particular expressions) from his suggesting narrowness of 
tpritory for each of tne several governmants, as the mej^ns of enjoying representa- 
tion without inconvenience.” 

Such then is the large and liberal right of self-government now secured by Act 
of Parliament ; under which — whether the term Municipal or Representative be 
employed— thfc settlement of OUgo starts forth the first* we trust* of many— be 
their distinctive badges otherwise what they may* 
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government in our remote dependencies, by mere pro-consular 
caprice, passion or incapacity — and of .their deliverance from 
the still more intolerable and irresponsible despotism of Colonial 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State. 

Mr. Buller, in a late speech on the subject of this notable 
change, is reported to have thus expressed himself; ^ While 
‘ liberal charters had been granted to colonists in the seven- 

< teenth century, and under the reigns of the Stuarts, a system 

< had since grown up by which the colonist was consigned to 

< an absolute tyranny— placed, in fact, under a Government only 

< calculated for convicts; his property and liberties at the 
‘ entire disposal of a Governor, with the mockery of a council, 

< nominated and dismissable by himself ; and, not only so, but 

* the selection of these Governors and their subordinates, 

« in most cases, so utterly inappropriate, as to be an outrao*e 
« upon common sense, and altogether unendurable. So much 

* for the general case. But it so happened, that the vei^ 

« youngest and weakest of all the colonies had the very essence 
^ of these vices concentrated upon it ; and presenting, as it 
‘ did, the greatest attractions of nature, combined with the 

< greatest miseries which misrule could inflict, it had stood 
« forth during a serift of years, as an inexplicable and crying 

* enormity. But New Zealand was happily connected with a 

* mercantile body of the highest character in the city of Lon- 

* don, who could make themselves heard in the Legislature 
i and the country ; and hence, this feeBle colony has been made 
^ the means of achieving, along with its own redress, the great 
' measure of colonial reform which the Government has at last 
' announced, alon^ with the intimation that the same principle 

* now applied to New Zealand, shalkin time be carried round 

* to all, and adapted to their several circumstances .” — ( Vide 
Captain CargilVs Letter^ page , 

It was under these auspicious circumstances that the Direc- 
tors of the I^evv Zealand Company issued in May last, their 
Twenty-second Report, now before us, and which may be 
quoted entire, as it is very short : — 

‘‘The correspondence with Her Majesty’s Government, a 
‘ copy of which has been forwarded to each Proprietor of^the 
‘ Company, has put you in possession of the negociations in 
‘ which your Hirectors have been engaged on your behalf, or at 
‘ least of that portion of them which has led to a practical result. 

, “ This correspondence apprises you so fully of the general 
‘ nature of the negociations, and Lord Grijr so clearly states 
‘ the grounds on which he desires to enable the Company to 
‘ renew its operations, and the means by which he .proposes to 

A A 
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^ oarry that object into effect^ that any comment upon the 
‘ details is superfluous. In our reply to Lord Grey, we have 

* stated that the arrangements proposed appear to us to afford a 

* fair prospect of success, notw'ithstanding the difficulties by 

* which the later stages of your enterprise have been attended ; 

* that in this belief, we are prepared to devote ourselves to the 

* continued exertions indispensable to the realization of this 

* prospect ; and that, subject to your confirmation, we accede 

* accordingly on your behalf to his Lordship’s several proposal. 

“ Of this step, knowing the spirit by which you are ac- 

‘ tuated, and of which we have witnessed such frequent and 
‘ striking proofs, we look with confidence for your appro- 

* val and ratification. Upon receiving these, we shall lose 

* no time in adopting all necessary measures for the re- 
‘ sumption of active colonization in its original vigor, espe- 

* cially for the immediate and effective carrying out of tlie 
'•plan which has been so long in contemplation for the set- 
' tlement of Otago in connection with the Free Church of 
' Scotland. In the qualities displayed, under impediments 
' most disheartening, by the promoters of this undertaking, 

' especially by your future representative on the spot, Captain 
' Cargill, and in their high moral and religious feeling, we 
' recognize a sure plellge tliat in fixed principle, considerate- 
' ness, courage, and every other element of progressive pros- 
' perity, the colonists of this settlement will in no degree fall 
' behind the foremost of those by whom, through your instru- 

' mentality, they have been preceded. 

" The annual accounts will now be laid before you, and 
‘ the usual business be gone through. Since your last meeting, 

‘ your constant friend and^advocute, Mr. Charles Buller, has 

* resigned his seat in your direction on the occasion of his 
' becoming a meml/er of Hex Majesty’s Government. We 

' have thought it more copSucive to your interests not to fill ** 
‘ up the vacancy thus created, or that caused by the decease of 

* your late lamented Governor, until the arrangements now 

* under consideration, shall be completed by receiving your 
' approval and the sanction of Parliament, la consequence, 

' four only of your directors now retire by rotation, namely— 

'‘^Stewart Maijoribatiks, Esq. M. P, 

"John Abel Smith, Esq. M. P. 

" Sir Balph Howard, Bart M. P. and ^ 

" William Hutt, Esq. M. P. 

" All of whom ^ recommend for re^-eleetjom 
" Hew Zealand House, Broad Street BaUdingSi 14th May, 

" 1847. ” ^ 
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Before proceeding further, we must here explain that one of 
the most formidable social obstacles in ihe way of successful 
colonization hitherto, has been the impossibility of providing 
to any one new settlement, the means of religious instruction 
fully equal to its need ; a necessary consequence of the admix^ 
ture hitherto of many various religious creeds and sects in 
almost every party of emigrants that embarked. The natural 
remedy for this serious imperfection in the System, was tho 
sepaintion of religious creeds in the very first formation of 
each settlement, so that each from its actual commence-^ 
ment might secure for every individual member of it, the 
precise form of religious instruction and worship which he 
conscientiously preferred to all others, in reverence for which 
he had himself been trained from infancy in his father-land, 
and in which he fondly wished to educate his children too in 
the new land of their adoption. 

Or. Aldcorn, the Secretary, in Scotland, of the Commiltefe 
appointed for management there of the Otago scheme — which 
happens to be the first settlement projected under the now 
and vastly reformed system now commencing — thus writes 
in explanation of this class character which those settlements 
are to bear: — Thes^ colonies or settlements, for there may 
be several or many of them, are intended to be sectional in 
their character — that is, this first one is to be Free Church, the 
next may be Episcopalian, and after tjiese may follow a Wesleyan, 
or Congregational, or any other. "Ae reason for adopting 
this denominational or class character, as it has been called, 
is the insurmountable diflicultv that has been experienced in 
New Zealand and elsewhere (as in the Australian colonies), 
of distributing, with satisfaction to any \arty, the funds set 
apart for the support of religion or oducatmn, and the positive 
evil that arose in some of those phipes from the attempts that 
•were made to carry out this distrihutiov.” 

Now we idust express our own conviction that great and 
valuable as is the change now dawning on our colonial system, 
there is not one feature in it which can be hailcMl as so full 
of promise, as this practical adoption of the religious element, 
of the pure Protestant type, into the constitution of these nyw 
settlements from their very outset; and this in full deference to 
the specialities of^many kinds, which though sectarian, are not at 
all incompatible with the highest and purest religious principles. 
Nor is it a circumstance unworthy of note, that the Jirst which 
happens to have st^U'tlbd into existence, is under the auspices of 
a Body whoso high and hardy principles of civil and religious 
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freedom resemble more, perhaps, than any other, those of the 
Pilgrim-Colohists who laid in ages past the great foundations of 
traiis-atlantic liberty and independence on the imperishable 
rock of religious iruth. We trust, however, that other Bodies 
may soon enter the same inviting field of enterprize. 

Captain Cargill in his letter to Dr. Aldcorn^ p. 9, calls " very 
special attention to that which constitutes the most important 
feature of the Otago plan, namely, a systematic and permanent 
provision for religious ordinances, and for schools and a college 
in the colony : — 

** This provision will not only meet the wants of the first 
generation of settlers, but, such is the expansive capacity of 
the scheme, that however fast or far the settlement may expand 
over these inviting lands, every additional acre so taken up, 
will just throw in its proportionate addition to the funds for 
religious and educational purposes. 

® *‘No similar provision has found place in any British colony 
since the time of the Pilgrim Fathers,” the founders of 
the New England States of North America, — by far the 
wisest and most successful effort in the whole annals of colo- 
nization that I am acquainted with. 

‘^This most memorable colonizing •achievement of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, is ^indeed pregnant with instruction. It 
stands forth a wise and holy example for our imitation ; and, 
if we except that which was the more immediate and pressing 
cause, viz. the necessity of seeking an asylum from the 
unrelenting rigour of religious intolerance in the mother 
country, there is hardly one of the causes which they them- 
selves have assigned as those which induced them to emigrate 
to New England, \yllich 4 ,is not now in full operation in our 
own day, and which/is not felt by thousands of our country- 
men as a most powerfuL argument in favor of a similar 
movement on the part of rtnemselves.” • 

It is not deemed necessary however for preserving the dzs- 
tinctive religious character of this Otago settlement — that every 
purchaser without^xception should himself be a member of the 
Free Church of Scotland ; it is merely requisite that parties — 
in India or elsewhere — who may desire to become members of 
the Association, should clearly understand that the public en^ 
dowments^ at first set apart for Churches and Schools, are to be 
applied entirely for the support of those inBtit\itions in connect 
tion with that Church. 

We shall now touch very briefly on the great physical ift- 
tractions which this region presents as a colony generally, 
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and the arrangements for establishment of the settlement at 
Otago. 

The Islands of New Zealand, three hi number, lie between 
the parallel of 34° and 47° South Latitude. The Northern” 
and ‘‘ Middle” Islands are by far the largest of the three, and 
of nearly equal size. Their territorial extent together is al- 
most identical with that of the United Kingdom; and after 
making due allowance for lake, morass, and large chains and 
groups of Alpine mountains, the total amount of available 
land has been estimated, after the most elaborate surveys, at 
not less than sixty millions of acres. It is no small advantage 
that this large area is not contained in a vast continent accessi- 
ble only from a limited portion of coast, but that the far greater 
and richer portion is immediately accessible from a long line of 
no less than 3,000 miles of coast, abounding in safe and com- 
modious harbours. 

The natural resources of the country are great and varied. 
^‘Mineral riches abound,” reports Governor Fitzroy ; their 
extent and variety are becoming more known and better ascer- 
tained every month. Since I last wrote to your lordship, and 
mentioned this subject, tin lias been found in this neighbour- 
hood and close to the^ea.” Copper, sulphur, lead, manganese, 
iron and coal, had been previously known *to bo abundant. The 
flax of New Zealand is already famous, and has become to a 
large extent a cheap and valuable substitute in Europe for 
Russian hemp. Its wool rivals the ^finest Australian. The 
forests abound with an extraordinary variety of timber of the 
most valuable qualities, applicable to every pur[) 03 e of com- 
merce or domestic life.” And New Zealand is the natural 
emporium of the great Southern Trade — a fishery on 

which the whole world may be dow Aid to depend exclu- 
clusively for its supidy of oil an(^ whalebone, the North-sea 
• whale-fisheries being almost entirely destroyed. 

The natural fertility of the soil on the plains and in the 
rallies is very great; and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
every where, arising both from the goodness of the land, and 
the regular and abundant supply of moisture, is attested to 
by all residents and travellers, as extraordinary. All kinds of 
grain, fruit and vegetables from Europe, grow well and produce 
as large or larger crops than they do there. The vine, the olive, 
and the fig, attain the fullest perfection throughout the Northern 
Island, and in the Northern part of the Middle Island. To the, 
steep farmer, no cdony offers larger attractions : such is the 
abundance and goodness of the pasturage, and its continuance 
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through all seasons of the year — in winter as well as in sum- 
mer affording full feeding for cattle and sheep — that there is 
no necessity for ever Bousing the herds and flocks, or provi- 
ding winter prpvender for them. (Vide the evidence of J. C. 
Crawford and F. A. Molesworth, Esquires, and others before 
the House of ("ominons in June 1844). — Gr. B. Earl, Esq., 
stated in evidence before the same Committee, as follows — 

The common saying in N. S. Wales is that it takes five 
acres to keep one sheep ; but in New Zealand, on the contrary, 
they say that it takes one acre to keep five sheep.” 

With respect to Climate — the evidence of its excellence, and 
especial adaptation to European constitution, is perfectly over- 
whelming. At Wellington, which is centrically placed in South 
Latitude 41°, about five degrees to the North of Otago, and 
as many to the South of Auckland — the mean temperature 


quarterly was as follows : — 

Summer 65^" 3' 

Autumn 59*" 3' 

Winter 50° 4' 

Spring 57® 7 

which may be compared with that of Lorj^on^ N. lat. 51® 30' 

Summer.. 1 61” 7' 

Autumn 50® 3' 

Winter 38° 2' 

Spring 48® 3* 


At Wellington in July, the coldest month of the year, the great- 
est cold at noon was 38® ; in January, the wannest month, 
the highest temperature at noon was 76® 5'. Snow falls par- 
tially in the southcrn^’parjt of Middle Island during winter, 
lying occasionally on Wie hilly uplands for a day or two. No 
local or epidemic diseases, .or others peculiar to the country, 
such as marsh, or bilious,, fevers, agues or bowel complaints, 
seem to prevail, so far as is yet known. Agii^ indeed has 
never appeared even in low and damp localities. Every where 
ihe colonists from Great Britain and Ireland, France and Ger- 
many, who have been in the country for longer or shorter pe- 
riods, have enjoyed a course of uninterrupted good health, such 
as n6ne of our people in any of our colonies (some parts of 
Australia perhaps excepted) have ever experieijced, and even 
better tlian these people themselves enjoyed at home. The 
young too of all animals^ the human as well as tlie lowerj 
thrive in an extraordinary manner; and the breeds of cattle 
and sheep which have been introduced into the colony have 
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impjoyecl by the change — two facts strongly testifying to the 
salubrity of the climate.” I 

With exception of about 1,000 Natives resident at itIJ Nor- 
thern extremity, and a few stragglers near Otago Bay and at 
the southern, there are no Aborigines found on the Middle 
Island at all. The seat of all the warlike disturbances of 
late years, and also the seat of Government, (Auckland), is the 
northern end of the Northern Island, nearly 900 miles distant 
from *Otago. 

The magnificent Bay of Otago (as Colonel Wakefield terms it) 
and all the region for many miles around it, have been repeatedly 
surveyed, and it would appear, with extraordinary care. Our 
space, however, will not permit us to enter on any description of 
the varied advantages — most attractive as the account might 
prove — which the locality seems to ])Osscss as tlie future t'eat 
of a Colony at once pastoral, agricultural, and commercial.^ 

The following extracts from the prospectus put forward by the 
Otago Association, may, for our present pur])ose, convey to our 
readers a sufficient general idea of the nature of the scheme. 
Fuller explanation, particularly in regard to the pecuniary details, 
docs not fall within our province ; but this work we arc led to 
expect may presently *1)6 done in an efficient manner by par- 
ties locally authorized, and qualified to communicate to the 
Indian public every information regarding the project, and to 
receive applications in this countiiy for membership in the 
^Association. We are gratified to learn'by^the latest accounts 
from home, that the arrangements for the dispatch, as also for 
due reception at the colony, of the first party of settlers, were 
nearly completed; and that Captain Cargill was himself to 
accompany them — an advantage of tlw grJ^test moment: — 

“ 4. The Site of the Settlement to be at c^tago,\n the Middle Island 
OF New Zjsaland, on the land grantedi to the ('ompany, by a Deed 
•under the Seal of the Territory, bearing date^he 13th day of April, 1846/' 
“6. The Settjtement to comprise one hundred and forty-four thousand 
six hundred acres of land, divided into two thousand four hundred^ Pro- 
perties; and each Property to consist of sixty acres and a quarter, divided 
into three Allotments; namely, a Town Allotment of a quarter of an acre, 
a Suburban Allotment of ten acres, and a Rural Allotment of fifty acres/* 

“ 6. The 2,400 Properties to be appropriated as follows, namely : — 

2,000 Properties, or 120,500 acres, for sale to private individuals ; * 

100 Properties, or 6,0-26 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
Local Murecipai Government; 

100 Properties, or 6,025 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
Trustees for Religious and Educational Uses ; and, 

• 2P0 Properties, or 12^050 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
New Zealand Company. 

7. the price of the land to be fixed in the first instance at forty shilHngs 
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an acre, or 120/. 10«. a Property; to be charged on the estates of the 
Municipal Government, of the Trustees for Keligious and Educational 
Uses, asidof the New Zeal nd Company, in the same manner as on the 
2,000 Properties intended for sale to private individuals; and the purchase- 
money, 289,200/., to be appropriated ns follows, namely : — 

Emigration and sunply of labour (three-eighths) . . . £108,460 
Civil Uses, to be aarninistered by the Company, viz. : 


Surveys and other expenses of founding the Settle- 
ment, Hoads, Bridges, and other improvements, in- 
cluding Steam, if hereafter deemed expedient, and 
if the requisite funds be found available {two-eighths) 72,800* 
Beligious and Educational Uses, to he administc*red 

by Trustees (one^eighth) 36,160 

The New Zealand Comj)any, on account of its capital 

and ^ risk {two-eighths) 72,300 


“ It is to be observed, that from the sum of 36,160/. to be assigned to the 
Trustees of Keligious and JCducational Uses, will be defrayed 12,060/., the 
price of the 6,025 acres to be purchased as the estate of that Trust. 

In like manner, out of the sum of 72,300/. to he assigned to the New 
Zealand Company, will be defrayed 24,100/., the price of the 12,050 acres 
to be purchased by the ('ornpany as its Estate. 

But the 6,025 acres, constituting the Estate to be purchased by the 
Local Mutiicipal Government, must be separately paid for by that Govern- 
ment ; and until payment therefore of the price, 12,050/., together uith 
tlic Colonial interest thereon, the land will be held by the Administrators 
of the Fund for Civil U.ses, with power to dispose of the same, if such pay- 
ment be not made withii^ one year after the com'^)letion of the sales of the 
remainder of the two thousand four hundred Properties.’' 

“ 12. In laying out the Chief Town of the Settlement, — to be named 
“ Dunedin," — due provision to be made for Public Purposes, as Fortifica- 
tions, Public Buildings, Baths, Wharfs, Quays, CernettM-ies, Squares, a Park, 
and ctlier places for health and recreation : for all which, instructions ha>;e 
already been given to the Company's Principal Agent. 

13. The first party of Colonists, including free passengers, to be of 
sufficient numbers to entitle them to an Act of Municipality ; but to be 
despatched by one or voow embarkations, and to be bused u])on the sale to 
private individuals, of n|tfew6r than four hundred Properties, or one-fifth 
of the whole scheme, f ^ 

“ 14. Two years from the dat^^ of the first embarkation to be allowed for 
the despatch of the second P^rty, and one year for the despatch of each* 
successive Parly afterwards j each Party being based, like* the first, upon 
the sale to private individuals of not fewer than four hundred Properties. 
The term of five years, therefore, to be thus allowed to the Association 
for completing the sales in the proportions abovementioned ; but on their 
failing in any of these proportions, theOom{)any to have the option of dis- 
posing of the whole of the remaining lauds to other parties." 

« 

Here for the present we must pause ; — purposely confining 
ourselves on this occasioq, to the very summary sketch we have 
given of recent and passing events in connection with the 
attempt to colonize those islands — a region felicitously ternjed 
the Great Britain of the Southern HenSisphere ; desirous^ as 
we really are, less to satisfy, than to stimulate, hopeful interest 
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in r^^gard to them ; anxious rather in the first instance, to 
indicate to many of our fellow-countrynyn on whom long-re- 
volving Indian suns have shone not prosperously, and^hose 
flesh and heart may be failing them, that there is in the bounty 
of a gracious Providence, another and not very distant scene 
open to them,^ unthought-of by them at all hitherto perhaps, 
but now opening more brightly than ever it has doitt to any ; 
wliere the pure and simple blessings of life which they may 
have so long sighed for in vain, can very shortly be commanded 
at small cost, for themselves and their rising families : — The 
blessings of life ? — yes — both of ‘‘ the life that now is,” in the 
enjoyment of patriarchal peace and plenty on the easy condition 
of patriarchal scorn of life’s false pleasures — and of the 
life to come,” in the possession of pure Christian education 
and ordinances, leavening society from the very outset of its 
career* 

But it is not the range of one article that could suflSce we/e 
wc to enter on the wider, more romantic, and to the general 
reader, therefore, the far more attractive field to which this 
theme invites us. — How astonishing the story of the past in 
regard to those regions I — their first, yet comparatively recent, 
discovery ; the wondfous conjectures, ayd then the gradual 
and still more wondrous revelations, of scientific research 
through them ; the strange tales of desperate adventure and 
wild enterprise both by sea and land, involving years of separa- 
tion from civilized humanity ; by and* bye the coming upon 
the scene, of men professing to teach Christian truth to canni- 
bal savages ; coincident therewith, the darkly, contrasting 
influence of near neighbourhood to penaj British Settlements, 
surcharged with all the crime intolerable the mother-coun- 
try ; anon and very unexpectedly, Hie excitement of national 
feeling aroused by the imminent tlfreat of French possession 
in dispute oi^ British right of discovery ; and hereupon and 
hereby — the sudden appearance of that powerful Colonial Cor- 
poration, a mighty Organization starting in complete steel” 
from the great commercial and political Ileadof the world, into 
mature existence as in a moment — the New Zealand Com- 
pany! a Body which has now, after a struggle of but a few 
years, with abuses which nearly as many ages had stereotyped 
into the system of our Colonial Government, achieved the 
great but peaceful and beneficent triumph of truth and sound 
principle which wo liave above recorded. 

This, and much more than all this, from the records of the 
past — we do hope to have another opportunity ere long of consi- 
dering. And how greatly is the interest of the subject enhanced 

B B 
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by view of the future which promises, before many months 
arc over, to brin^ Australia within four weeks’ reach of India, 
througa the mighty ^cncy of steam.” It is not alone then 
to the intending permanent settler, the Indian resident whose 
failing health, narrow means, and severed family — and perhaps 
hopelessness either of his own return home, or of making due 
provision fSfr his children after him, may be weighing him down 
body and spirit in this uncongenial climate, — that the subject 
must be interesting here ; but also to the occasional visitor — to 
the very many, who whether in quest of health, amusement, or 
science, will find in those scenes, soon to be comparatively near 
at hand and easy of access, more attraction than in any other 
quarter to which Indian travellers can now by any possibility 
resort 

Based as the Otago Scheme obviously is on the soundest 
principles of religion and philanthropy — all its arrangements 
apparently planned with most admirable caution, intelligence, 
and foresight — its actual execution under the immediate con- 
trol and conduct of men, whose character, experience, and posi- 
tion have already secured for them the confidence of the Go- 
vernment and the admiration of their country — the success of 
this noble undertaking does appear to us,^“under God’s blessing, 
to be inevitable. The solitary place will be glad for them ; it 
will rejoice at their coming ; it will blossom abundantly. And 
the day may now be lopked forward to, when these fertile but 
hitherto untrodden wastes shall teem with a population not only 
glorying in their British name and pedigree — and not only 
inheriting from their immediate progenitors a territory yield- 
ing beneath a bracin^ky all the material bounties of heaven, 
but richer far in the bequeathed to them, of Civil and 

Religious Institutionfe, rooUjd as it were in their very soil — 
identified, from the first arfJ for ever, with their social and poli- 
tical existence — the surest safeguards of all that constitutes true 
national greatness or individual happiness. 
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Art. VI. — l.-^A Sheich of Assam ; with some account of 
the Hill tribes. By an officer^ in Honorable E. f. Com- 
panfs Bengal Native Infantry in civil employ. With illus- 
trations from Sketches by the. Author. Smithy Elder and Co. 
1847. 

2. Simla; by Captain George Powell Thomas y the 64^A 

Bengal Native Infantry, f^ckenson and Co. 1846. 

3. Military Service and Adventures in the Far Easty including 
sketches of the campaigns against the Affgfians in 1839 and the 
Sikhs in 1845-46. Ollier. 1847. 

4. Recollections of Four years^ Service in the East, with IL M.\<i 
40M Regiment. By J. M. B. Neill, Captain, 40^A Regiment. 
Bentley. 

5. Six vieivs of Kote Kang r a and the surrounding country; 
sketched on the spot, by Lieut. Colonel Jack, 60th Rcgimmt 
N. I. Smith, Elder and Co. 1847. 

0. Brief e axis Indian, 8{c. (letters from India ; by Dr. W^floff- 
xneister. Physician in the suite of Prince Waldemar of Prussia ; 
edited by Dr. A. Il^meister. Brunswick. Westermann, 1847. 

We purpose in this article to say as little as possible for 
ourselves. It is not our intention to oiler a dissertation of 
our own upon any set subject; bat to introduce to our readers, 
•where introduction is necessary, th^f works whose titles wc 
have above transcribed, not as mere make-believes, or even 
as so many pegs whereon to hang our own excellent wisdom ; 
but a bona fide half-dozen of genuine books placed before us 
for actual review. With onc-halfr of '-these the. reader can 
have made no previous acquaintance, fcefore this number ot 
our journal passes into circulati<Ai ; with the other half he 
* will not, we arc sure, be sorry to^ have his acquaintance re- 
freshed. With one exception they are the works of Indian 
officers. Na^’’, indeed, we arc not sure that we ought to make 
oven this one exception ; for the officers of the Indian ^^*^7 
will ever regard as a brother, one who, though not an English- 
man by birth, fell on the field of battle amongst Itdiglishmen, 
and was immortalised in an English Gazette. 

And as far# as these volumes are illustrative of Military 
Life and Adventure in the East, we purpose to let them speak 
fior themselves. The lights and shadows of Indian lire are 
here set forth in striking contrasts — scattered too over a wide 
surface ; from Assam to Istaliff. Let us start from the former 
place. The Assam officer has presented us with a volume, 
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handsome enough in all externals — handsomely printed, hand- 
somely bound, and handsomely illustrated. But it has other 
and higher claims to Consideration. It is a book at once 
amusing and instructive — full of information conveyed in a 
pleasant, unaffected style, and presenting upon the surface 
many characteristio traces of the true soldier — cheerful, 
patient, ipanly, full of hope and full of courage. It is no 
secret, we believe, that Captain Butter is the author of this 
book* He was at Mynpuri, with his regiment, at the. »close 
of 1840, when he received the appointment of second-in-com- 
mand to the Assam Lj|ght Infantry ; and started in a budgerow 
with as little delay as possible to join his new staff-corps. 

Our Assam Light Infantry officer had spent some time at 
Gowalparah in 1837 ; and here he touched in 1840, on his 
way to join his appointment. An absence (interval) of 
three years,” he says, had produced few changes in the con- 

* dition of the people or the appearance of the buildings, except- 

* ing in the house I formerly occupied, which had been suf- 

* ferc^d to become a heap of ruins. One vestige of the 

* dibrn^ however, gratified my self-love. A little glass window- 
‘ frame, made with ray own hands, still survived the desiruc- 

* tion of time and the elements, and« vividly recalled to 

* memory the difficulty I had overcome in endeavouring to 
® admit light into my little dwelling. Such a luxury as window 
‘ glass being unknown at tlje remote station, I had purchased 
‘ some of the small looting glasses which always abound in 
^ the Indian bazars, and removing the quicksilver, converted 
‘ them into window panes.” The pursuit of comfort under 
difficulties, indeed I In a country where the luxury of glass- 
windows is ^ot denied to tbe poorest cottager, this passage may 
excite some surprise ; here it^will excite sympathy. Who docs not 
know the value set upon house with glass-windows” in a 
remote station — who does pot knowhow to appreciate such an 
achievement as that so modestly related in the above passage ? 
Light, it is true, is always obtainable, and the Assam officer 
scarcely describes the real state of affair^, when he talks of 

endeavouring to adinitdight into Lift little dwelling.” A hole 
cut in the side of a mat house will admit light enough — and 
more than. enough ; but the difficulty is to obtain light without 
hot wind in the dry weather, with its accompaniment of dust ; 
and ram in the wet season. Time was when ev'en in Calcutta 
glass-windows were little known ; and now, we believe, that thejr 
are becoming common in the Ultima thule of Assam and Arra- 
can. That a rudely constructed glass-window should be thus 
appreciated,^aB a luxury of the first water, is a ciroumstanco to 
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be 4^1y regarded by those who would form a correct estimate of 
the agHmens of military life in the East. And who knows, but 
that the future historian of Assam may/ not dwell upon such a 
circumstance with curious interest, even as we now read Mr. 
Shore’s complaints of the want of glass-windows in Calcutta, 
and wonder bow it was that Mr. Porbes was compelled to go 
to bed soon after sunset, because he could aiford neither a 
candle nor a supper ? 

After passing Gowahatty our oflScer, not being satisfied with 
the progress of his budgerow, transferred himself to a 
canoe formed of a single tree hollowed, out.” “ It was,” he 
adds, ^^forty-eight feet long, and three feet wide, ten feet of 
^ the length being covered in with a small mat roof as an apo- 
‘ logy for a cabin. In this I felt by no means uncomfortable, 

‘ though I had only a little more room than served to enable 
‘ me to lie down at full length.” We might almost susj)ect 
that we are indebted to the printer for these proportions. Lfet 
any one who has a room or a verandah long enough for the pur- 
pose, step out forty-eight feet and see the length of this ,^anoc 
hollowed out of a single tree. But, any how, these primitive 
vessels have their advantages in addition to the great one of 
increased speed, for tlfey are much more secure than budge- 
rows and pinnaces, against the perils of wind and water, 
being not very easily swamped or very easily capsized. But, 
says the traveller— a hardy stout-hearted fellow enough, — there 
is nevertheless a painful sense of in^curity from the streams 
and rivers in^ many parts of Assam swarming with crocodiles 
and he adds, I have heard that one of these ampliibious mon- 
sters has been known to seize a paddler imconsciously sleeping 
in the front part of the boat.” Pleasant fellows ^ese croco- 
diles ; and plenty of them. Our A^sam officer tells us that, 
on one occasion, ** a heap of one huVidred crocodile’s eggs, each 
♦ about the size of a turkey’s egg, w^re discovered on a sand 
bank and brcftight to him.” ** I fouad on blowing them,” he 
adds, that they all contained a perfectly formed crocodile, about 
two inches long, which would have crept forth after a few days’ 
more exposure to the sun.” 

Such IS the population of an Indian river. Further In there 
are other inhabitants, with which one is equally disinclined to 
associate. The Assam officer on reaching bis station at Saik> 
wah (“a more desolate place,” he says, can scarcely be ima^ 
gpied,”) set about the construction of a house. Wo give the 
account in his own Words, and take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing his new associates to the reader: — 

“ A few days after my Arrival at Saikwah sufficed to plaster sny niat^and- 
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grass cottage with mud, and witli the assistance of the Sipahis, a chimney 
for a lire place was soon constructed, with bricks and mortar obtained from 
old buildings at Suddeah ; ^lon putting in a glass window, I was enabled, 
in comfort and solitaidness, So pni-sue my usual vocations in all woatliei's. 
In this secluded retreat, every incident, however trifling in itself, acquired an 
importance wliich induced me to note it in my tablets. One one occasion, 
about eight o’clock at night, sitting by a snug fireside, my attention was 
aiTcsted by the approach of an unwelcome visitor making his way in at the 
door. Taking up a candle to ascertain who or what was forcing ingress to 
my dwelling, I behold a python, or boa-constrictor, about six feet long, 
steadily advancing towards me. In my defenceless position it may lib ima- 
gined that safety depended on inunediate flight ; and the monstoi- thus 
s^jcedily gained entire possession of my habitation. It was, however, for a 
few minutes only, that ho was pennitted to remain the undisturbed occupant of 
the abode ; fol* my sei-vants quickly despatched the inlnider with a few blows 
inflicted with long pedos. An ajiotliecary, who had long been attached to 
the Assam Light Infajiti’y, assured me that pytlions, or boa-constrictors, were 
veiy numerous in our vicinity, and of an immense size, some not being less 
than fifteen or eighteen feet in length. 1 bad evidence of tlio triitli of the state- 
iqcnt; a skin, fiiteen feet long, being siibsoqnenlly brought me by the na- 
tives. I caused it to be tanned ami sent to England. Small serpents were 
often met with. On one occasion the apothecary brought me two boa-con- 
strictors of about four feet long, wliich ho had found on a table curled iqi 
amongst some bottles in the same room where his children were sleeping. 
In all jirobability the lives of the infants were saved by the musquito cur- 
tains preventing access to the bed. iloa-cous trie tors are exceedingly fond 
of rats, and on this occasion they hud ovidentH/ boon in search of their 
prey. 

As my cottage had not the usual white cloth ceiling suspended, insects, 
snakes, and vennin frequently descended from the roof into the rooms; hut 
hy kcopiug the house free of baggage aud well swept, contact with them was 
avoided. The reader will suppose an Assam mat-hut to be a dreaiy kind of 
rosidonce ; but 1 can assure him, the logwood fire on a hearth one foot liigli, 
in tlie centre of the room, with a small window cut higli in tlio wall for the 
escape of the smoke, is by no moons devoid of cheerfulness.” 

The cheerfulness, perhaps, is after all more in the gallant 
Captain’s h%art. ‘‘ There^^ nothing, either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” M{ny a man would have growled over 
much better quarters than these ; the Assam Light Infantry 
officer is made of good s^ff, he looks on the briglU side of tlio 
world, and finds “ good m everything.” A mat-hut, with a 
hole in the wall for the escape of the smoke, and all sorts of 
reptiles descending from the ceilingless roof, like the earwigs, 
which dropped into ^ood Mrs. Mckleby’s tea, ismot primil facie 
the^sort of dwelling, in which one would feel muen disposed to be 
jolly. But an Indian officer must bo equal to either fortune” 
— to the fortune of a palace in ChdwringBfi or a mat-hut 
in the wilds of Assam. Happy the man, who is possessed of 
the present writer’s constitutional checrfulness-^ana happy the 
Company which is in possession of tribes of such servants. 
There hav^e, we know, been occasions, on active service, 
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when unnecessary complaints have been raised — when certain 
grumblings, denotative of little heart and hope, have made 
their way to distant places — but takejl them for all, there is 
not a class of men in the world, more willing to endure 
with manly patience, the discomforts of existence in camp or 
in cantonment — more ready to laugh down the lesser ills of 
life — than the officers of the Indian army. Heaven help them, 
if they lacked passive courage — if they were less able to en- 
dure lhan to do ! 

And here we must leave this agreeable volume. The next 
on our list is truly a gorgeous work — a magnificent folio con- 
taining a series of views taken far enough from Assam. One 
bound ; and we find ourselves at Simla. 

Captain Thomas is a man after our own heart. lie is one — 
we say it with all consideration — 

” Wliosc jicn and pencil yield un equal {^roce ; " • 

Who illustrates his writings with comely pictures, and his pic- 
tures with clever letter press. In both capacities he “ docs all like 
a man.” We could not entrust the credit of the Himalayas to a 
bolder pencil or a freccr pen. There is an impulsiveness in 
all that Capt. Thoraatf does which accords jvell with the scenery 
he desci'ibes and the bracing climate yi which he revels ; ho 
writes and sketches like a man rejoicing in his emancipation 
from those restraints which have • bound him down, on the 
plains, to the lower earth of apathy and indolence, and 
clogged the movements of his free spirit. In a word, he is 
a dashing writer and a dashing artist ; and that he is a dashing 
soldier, we may believe on the authority of those who have 
borne witness to his services in the field. ^ 

Of Captain Thomas’ power as a draftsman — of the freedom 
and force of his execution ; of the artistic skill with which he 
' has made up” the series of drawings before us ; of his truth- 
ful management of perspective, Imear and aerial; of the 
cleverness with which he has imparted to the magnificent 
expanse of hills, range upon range, which bound the landscape 
in these noble views, a character of immensity impressive and 
sublime — we can only speak in language, dim and insignificant, 
bidding the reader to confide in our assertions, without such 
evidence, as \?^can supply when wo arc reviewing mere letter- 
press, imt which in the case of an art-publication like this we 
n)ust send him to seek for himself. And in truth he could 
not do much better-i-Captain Thomas’ Simla is a boob, which 
it is a privilege to possess. They who have visited the mighty 
mountains will rejoice in having their recollections refreshed 
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with SO much force and reality ; and they who have never 
journeyed thus far will be happy in the opportunity of ^ deriv- 
ing as truthful an imptession of the grandeur and variety of 
the hill-scenery ad it is possible for a few sheets of drawing 
paper — or, indeed, for a huge expanse of canvas painted even 
by Mr. Burford — to impart. 

The letter-press, which accompanies a gorgeous volume of 
engravings, is too often over-looked. It is regarded as a mere 
make-weight and treated with contempt. Sometimes indeed 
it merits no better fate ; for it consists of nothing better than 
a few ^ages of scissors-work, got up, perhaps, with no great 
craft by a worn-out literary hack. But we would recommend 
no one to pass lightly over Captain Thomas’ letter-press. To 
be sure there are but a dozen pages of it — but such pages ! — 
each one containing the matter of an ordinary sheet. There 
is a vast deal of valuable information and pleasant writing 
in these pages — much that is worth remembering, and not a 
line that is not worth reading. For the information contained 
in these chapters the reader must search for himself. It con- 
sorts better with the plan of this article that we should extract 
a few passages descriptive of that life on the hills, to which 
there are few military men in this country who can not 
look back with peculiar feelings — but it would demand a vo- 
lume to write of the lights and shadow^s of life on the hills 
and all the feelings, whiph it has called, for good or evil, into 
activity more permanent than a six months’ leave.” 

Here is an extract from Capt. Thomas’ account of the ascent 
towards Simla. The first mouth-full of pure mountain air is 
something, indeed, to be remembered and recorded : — 

“ I know of few sensations more delicious that that of getting up hill (1 
do not speak in metaphor), esp^ually wJien, as in your ascent from Barh, 
you presently behold the speckled and streaked plains you have quitted, 
sinhing deeper and deeper below you, and spreading away furtlior and fur- 
ther in light and shadow, till tCie purple and azure distiuice ihinglos, like tlie 
ocean, with the sky. \ 

Presently, in your zig-zag course, you crown a height steeper than the 
rest, and find yourself suddcjiily surrounded by pine trees, in all probability 
the fu-st you have seen since you left old Plngland, Tins is Chambeea. The 
aftemoon sun (or, if you like it better, the morning glances on those 
noble trees, and the clear cold breeze whistles thro\igh them. They skirt 
the eminence on which you stand, and dive till they are |ost in the pin^plo 
shadows of the glen below, which lies so calm, so cold, seemingly inacces- 
sible to man, that you long to hurl into it some of the many maBS of stone 
that lie around, and to see them bounding and leaping <md whining from 
crag to crag, till they are shivered on some point of i?ock, and scattered into 
a thousand fragments ix>imd the startled “ capripedos satyri” that tenant 
that abyss. 

On an isolated hill beyond this beautiful glen, stands or lies, for it is far 
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beli>w you, the pretty hill cantonment of Sabathu, the country quarters of 
an European regiment of the line. Far beyond and above Sabathu the 
heights of Simla are visible, at least on a clear day. Simla in turn is backed 
by the larger and lesser Shali mountains, and many another a:!ui‘o or purple 
height. And above, though not far above those, again poor the summits of 
Huttii and Hagkandha, whoso outlines might have merged into the sky, but 
that between them and it lower the snows of the higher Himalayas. From 
this same “ bold headland,” where wo have paused so long, sending our vision 
60 far forth, the lately ascending zig-zag road suddenly dips. It does so that 
it may lead you to tbo banks of the Gimibhur, a sparJding pretty little river, 
that rages and smiles by tunis — rushes today and scarcely moves lo-moiTow ; 
in slioil, changes moods as often as Virgil says Uio bulies did of old. 

A journey of five miles or less along the side of this river, an^ for the 
latt(’r pari along the hose of precipitous rocks, brings you to the suspcnision 
bri4lgo below llurripur. It is ornamental always, but useful only in the 
rains, tljongb even then its utility is none of the jnost lasting, for the bridge 
itselJ* is gouorally destroyed by the lirst heavy and continued fall of rain, 
lie this, iiowever, as it may, at all other seasons the traveller, whether on 
foot or l)orsebar-l<, scorns for elioicc to make to the water. And sure f am, 
thill the horse, who is standing knee d(?op in the dancing stream, whose day’s 
journey is to end at llurripur, has his lill of enjoyment as lie takes a pull 
lirst at the bridle and thou at the water.” 

And here wc have, as a fitting appendix to the above, a tri- 
bute to the first awaking at Simla.” Speaking of Captain 
Dalzell’s house, Captain Thomas says: — 

“ 1 liavo a leaning to ifiis liousc, and like it aluiost ns well as the Mount, 
though the sc.enery is not nearly so hcautihil as thnt from thence. Hut the 
fact is, that 1 once went U]> to Simla ihiiigerously ill, iiml riH'ovevod in an 
iTjcrodihly short time in this house. By tljo way, it is impo.-.sihle to describe 
the. delicious fei'Iing of awaking at Simla tor Ihvl. time, and looking out 
fijKUi the purple ami shadowy dells below, and the dark ihaise wooils around, 
and tbo spotless Himalayas in tho distance, and the moss a.inl ivy rm llio 
trunks of the oak and jiiiios about your path, ami th<‘ dewy Enfjhah wild 
Hower and fern under foot. 'Ihe intensity (as the phrase runs) of sucli a 
moment can neither be described nor forgotJLcn A delicious bomri fci^ling 
wells up and refreshes tho sick man's heart, and honn^ its»'lf nrisi's “ to his 
mind's eye,” not as ho last beheld it, but aijayed in all its hrighlcsL imes ” 

, Here is something about the society of Simla ; it is intro- 
duced a-propos to a clever sketch ofia Fancy Fair at Anna- 
dale : — / 

“ Having forgotten to do so clsowliere, 1 may as well say hcre^ that tho 
society at Simla in tho season, that is to say, from April till November, 
consists of between two and three hundred ol* tlie olHtjcrs of the civil and 
military services, and their families. ^ 

Simla is “ indifferently stupid” for the first few weeks, for despite the maxim 
that ** everybody knows oveiybody,” nobody knows anyho^ly for about that 
time, and society it^acoordingly as still’ and hollow, if not quite na dccf^ptivc, 
as a hors^§hair pkticoat. But towards the end of the season— just when it 
is. time to bid perluips an eUniiaJ farewell— people; get up an eternal 
frienAsliip; all becomes holiday costume , and what with balls, races, pic- 
nics, amt exploring parties, wo prove our belief, that it is tho business of 
true wisdom to enjoy tho present moment, and let Care go hayg herself in 

C C 
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lier garters. Then come on (or come off, wliich is it ?) at the same time, 
the races at Annaciale, tlie race ball, and the fancy fair. The fancy fair 
takes place between the fiiwt and second days of the races, and affords very 
good sport in its way. The wjoson and the scene ore alike delightfid. The 
rains are just over, the air is once more dry and bracing, tlie sky is clear, the 
sun not warm, and nature is looking more charming than over in her new 
green dress ; moreover, half the pretty women at Simla are established in 
their stalls under the pine forest — yonder in the backgi’oimd — making a sun- 
shine in a shady place, and selling their wares for Im tJuin nothing. And 
(to be guilty of an anti-climax !) still further in the merry gi*een ^wood” 
stands a most spacious tent, to which a posse of butlers and khidniu Igors 
are perpetually nmning with goodly freights of Champagne, and no end to 
hams a||l pasties; so that they bid fun to have “ that within wliich passclli 
show,” when one is tired of being actor or sufferer, seller or buyer.” 

And here we have a brief chapter on the climate of Simla. 
A sixth montlis’ leave to visit the Plills on sick certificate, or 
on j)rivate affairs, is not one of the least brilliant of the lights 
of Military Life in India. No one can read the following and 
marvel that soon after the close of the hot-weather the Ge- 
neral Orders of tlie Commander-in-chief teem with these 
leave-announcements : — 

“ From March, wlien the sleet and snow may be said to have passed away, 
to the middle of July, the climate is heavenly. There is nothing like it on 
eartli. Nothing! Nothing in Italy! Notliing ^n France 1 Nothing any 
where that I know of. Hocall the fairest day, nay liour, of sunshine you 
have ever known in an English spring, and conceive the beauty and glad- 
ness of that sunshine, brightened by continuing without a storm, almost 
without a shower, daily for motiths together ; and dock the fmit trcf3S 
and bushes in a thousand English blossoms; and spread violets and daisies, 
and strawbeny blossoms, and wild roses, and anemones, thickly, thicklji 
over the bright close emerald turf ; over crags amid tlie pine roots, and far 
away down amid the ferns beside the “ runnels,” and you may fancy some- 
thing of what our Simla spring and brief summer axe. 

And then, alas, come the rains ! From the middle of July to the middle of 
September you have healthy weather stUl, but no end to rain ; in short, a 
climate perfectly English as Encdand is, nearly three parts of the year. 

IVom early in September to the end of December you have dry clear 
frosty w^eather, very delicious, and very bracing ; and from that time till 
sprfng again, you may count u6on living like the ancient marfner, in “ a land 
of mist and snow,” — veiy healtl^y, hut certainly not agreeable. But the hills 
are almost deserted in the winter.” 

We are not sure that in these extracts we have done full 
Justice to Captain Thomas, for the most valuable portion of his 
wo A we have left untonelmd. We have treated Captmn 
Butter, after the same fashion. But our article is on Military 
Life and Military Adventure ; not on Eastel^1 Topography ; 
not on Indian statistics ; not on |be natural history of Hin- 
dustan. We should be well pleased, if Captain Thomas wel^e 
to afford us another opportunity of calling attention to his 
ability as ^ writer ; he could not have a better theme than the 
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Himalayas, nor one better calculated to display bis peculiar 
talents. We have a long-standing promise to meet our readers 
again on that ground ; and should be gjlad to place a volume 
from Captain Thomas’ pen at the head of our list of works for 
review. 

We now turn to our Cavalry Officer.” He has reasons, we 
believe, for preserving the incognito ; we shall not, therefore, 
lift the veil. It is enough that he is an officer of the 16th Lan- 
cers — a clever, sensible writer ; and seemingly a well-read, 
well-educated gentleman. From his volumes — with the at- 
tractive title of Military Service and Military Adventure in 
the Far East,” we purpose to quote freely. This number of our 
journal will, in all probability, pass into the hands of our readers, 
before the Cavalry Officer’s book can make its way into gene- 
ral circulation ; and therefore we can afford to be liberal iij our 
extracts. From a work, which has already obtained a large 
Indian publicity, we are compelled to be more chary of our 
quotations. 

The “ Cavalry officer ” arrived in India, some ten years ago, 
and proceeded, almost immediately to join his regiment, which 
was then stationed in the North-west Provinces. His sojourn 
at Calcutta w'as very brief and not very sfjtisfoctory. He found 
the people of the City of Palaces anything but hospitably 
inclined : — 

** I believe the case was materially dilTclcnt /i few years ago; but wo found 
pause to remark, during our fortnight's sojoilra in Calcutta, that we had 
experienced less liospitalily and more incivility than in any otlier city of the 
world, not excepting even New York. The then revolution in the social 
system of the East luis been atU’ibuted to tlie recent establishment of hotels 
in the city, but this appears more of a subterfugo than a palliation. The 
absence of the Govemor-Ooneral and OomiAander-m-chief, who were at that 
time in the upper provinces, had drained Calcutta of the best of its popula- 
tion, as we were informed and afterwai-dy experienced; and wc therefore 
saw the place under unfavourable chrumslances." — Fol. I. p. 11. 

We are ndt altogether sure that th^ reproach is well-merited. 
Calcutta, even in the absence of the fiovernor- General and the 
Commander-in-chief, is not much given to inhospitality and in- 
civility. But the complaint, we know, is frequently made and 
the complainants are mostly to be found among the officers of 
the Queen’s service. Nothing can be more intelligible. TThe 
hospitality of Calcutta is not extinct ; but it must be sought. 
It does not go out in search of objects to vent itself upon ; 
it does not explore single-poled tents on the glacis of the Fort ; 
or wander about the maidan in search of young Lancers or 
Dragoons. It does not keep watch on the steps of Chand- 
pal Ghat that no friendless young sailor may escape it. 
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it is a reasonable enough sort of hospitality, and has some kind- 
ness and cordiality in it. The truth is — we do not speak with 
any especial reference tA the case before us — that young offi- 
cers in the Queen’s service, even they who are attached to 
quiet common-place regiments of the line, and how much more 
surely the dashing young aristocrats of our crack Cavalry 
corps, are so much accustomed, on arriving at a new European 
station, to be sought by the inhabitants of the place — so much 
accustomed to create a sensation — so habituated to see all 
Dover or all Canterbury prostrate at their feet — that on reach- 
ing India they are both surprized and irritated at the apathy 
of the people of Calcutta or Madras. It must be acknowledged 
that we do not much trouble ourselves about the arrival of a 
new regiment. A large proportion of those, who, taking their 
evening drive on tlic course see a regiment disembarking oppo- 
sit^e to the Fort, do not trouble themselves to enquire the num- 
ber of it. Of the many soft female hearts, then and there 
assembled, not one beats less steadily — not one bright eye 
beams more brightly — not one young bosom swells with 
thoughts of conquest : uniforms are altogether at a discount, 
and a strange regiment is a thing of no^ account. Her Ma- 
jesty’s officers are not* accustomed to such displays of stoicism. 
Somewhat inclined to resent an indifference, so little flattering, 
as though it were an affront to their order, they forget that 
they are in a new land, making trial of a new state of society, 
and called upon, if they would not be voluntary out-casts, to, 
do at Rome what is done at Rome, and conform to the customs 
of the country. We know that Queen’s officers have ere now 
expected to brln^ all Calcutta or Madras down to their bar- 
racks by the mere force of their own attractiveness ; and have 
declared their resolution nof to make those initial calls of cere- 
mony, which in India are made by the last, as in England by the 
first comer. They will n(^ call on the old residents — not they ! 
They will be called upon.^ They soon find their mistake. The 
mountain will not go to Mahommed — nay, perhaps the mountain 
is unconscious of the very existence of Mahommed. A score 
of Cavalry regiments, even if half of them were Guards, 
could not revolutionize the society^ of Calcutta. Still we are 
not inhospitable : and we are not, it may be added, destitute 
of hero-worship. We are well disposed to shower our civilities 
upon the Queen’s regiments, when we know of what stuff thej^ 
are made. We may not open our arms to welcome a new regi- 
ment, but we often dismiss an old one with all possible eclat. Wc 
may not always entertain strangers ’ — it would bo better 
perhaps if we did — but we have a good supply of hospitality 
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for our friends. If the Cavalry officer ” was the bearer of 
letters of introduction to residents in Calcutta and delivered 
those letters, to no purpose, he may ha^ reason to complain of 
the inhospitality of the City of Palaces ; but as he was only 
a fortnight amongst us, he can not reasonably complain that 
in that time he could not bring all the Ditch to his feet. 

There may, however, have been peculiar circumstances to 
call forth this reproach ; and as the Cavalry officer” is not a 
grumtler — but a sensible, good-humored, agreeable fellow — we 
willingly believe that he has not, in this instance, complained 
without some reason for his querulousness. The dust is the 
next subject of complaint ; and at this he may growl away at 
will, without a word of protest from us. Here is a passage 
from his account of the march to the upper provinces with 
some men of his own regiment and some detachments of oilier 
corps. It is not a bad sample of the pleasant graphic style, in 
which these volumes are written : — * 

“ 1^]io dust on the road between Allahabad o,nd Cawn]>ore passeth alJ 
imd(<rstandin". 'fho head of our column got along tolerably well, not sink- 
ing niiich above their knees in the impalpable soil; but the centre mid 
rear staggered blindly onward, and not unlrequontly downwind, through 
the clouds raised by their ||)rodeccssors, tOl they reached more substantial 
ground ; others jostled against mud walls and U’ees, trod on their neigh- 
bour's toes, or, wandering from their comrades, gixipod their way out of the 
dense atmosphere, and only discovered the locality of the column by the 
glimpse of a few miUer-liko objects preceding the cloud. 

Ton marches from Allahahau, over roads the above description, and 
rtirough a conuti’y which, being hid by a dusty screen, I seldom saw, mid 
cannot therefore describe, lirought us into the cantonracuts of Cawnporo, 
wliich appear to rise like a city in the desert. Not a tree was to ho seen, 
ajid scarce a vestige of animtu or vegetable life was presented to our view, 
as the morning broke upon us crossing the tyrid and alftost trackless plain 
near CaAvnpore. At length, when the sun arose, a dim line of conical 
objects was descried through the lurid atmosphere, and, at the same time, 
the roar of some half-dozen pieces of cannon, at practice on the plain, an- 
nounced the vicinity of cmitonmcnts. 

Here the mifn of the detachments wore jHaced in hairacks, and the of- 
ficer’s tents pitched in a compound, whore Xio sun blazed fiercely enough 
to roast a live lobster in his shell, though, from oiu’ species of that aninhil, 
nothnig was elicited beyond moisture and murmuring.” — l^ol. /. 2>P- 

The Cavalry officer” had heard so much of the attractions 
of Meerut, that he was marvellously disappointed when he 
found himself there. He appears, however, not to have ar- 
rived before tlft luxuries of tho hot winds were coming fairly 
into play; and then he followed the very sensible f^hion, 
v^bich he found reigning around him, and procured leave of 
absence to the Hills. Tho pages, which are devoted to a des- 
cription of these favored localities are pleasantly written and not 
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wanting in information. But even there, he found it might be 
dangerous to take too many liberties with the climate ; for he 
enjoyed his freedom to ^the utmost for some time, and was then 
prostrated by a fever. The description, which follows, is worth 
quoting as an illustration of the shadows of military life in the 
East. It is not very comfortable to be slung up in a Satringhi^ 
and bumped down a bUl, in a state of high fever: — 

“ I was preparing lor the journey towards the source of the Ganges, when 
a most unwelcome visitoi^ in tlie shape of a fever, summoned me home- 
wards. It was in vain to struggle any longer with my obsliuato antagonist, 
so I yielded to the advice of my fellow-ii*avellers, and turned my back for 
ever on these wild and glorious mountains. The floor-cloth of my tent was 
taken up, and the two comers bound together by ropes which also attached 
it to the tent pole. In this primitive conveyance I was borne by eight 
Pahames homewards to Landour. 

The jolting T underwent, and the stumps of trees tliat left their numerous 
prints on my back, brought me in a few liours into a state bordering on do- 
liiium. On descending the last valley before reaching Landour, a severer 
tliump than usual caused me to start up, and bless my tormentoi’s ; the pole 
of the litter snapped, and away I rolled, with my dusky companions, towards 
the lower regions. The ch-cular motion soon made me so giddy, that I 
might Imve rolled unconsciously into the next world, but my guardian angel 
interposed a little copse of bamboos between me and it. VV^hen I had 
recovered the sense remaining to me, and peered out of the coi)se to ascer- 
tain the locale of my fellow rollers, it was with fSelings of mortification I 
counted and foiuid all present and sound except one, who bad luckily broken 
his nose, 

Two hours after this event, I found myself in bed, contemplating the 
surgeon, as he tried the point, of Ihs lancet, with the feelings which a pig 
eviclcntly possesses and betrajs on perceiving the butcher sharpening liis, 
knife, preparatory to the fimJ gash. 

Th.c fever was not unto death, as the reader (if there bo such a pci*son) 
will doubtless have concluded by tlie continuance of my namitive, and 
therefore as I cannoS^ope to excite much sympathy for my sufierings, or 
doubt as to the result, I had better recover at once, especially a»s tliat will 
oceiiiiy but a few words in the present instance, though it took me live weeks 
at that time-” — Vol. I. y/p. 46-47. ' 

The Cavalry officer’s” regiment was ordered in 1838, to 
form part of the army of the Indus. This was a ’great thing 
for the young lancer — an oMortunity at all events of travelling 
into strange lands at the Government expense and with all 
his companions around him. The soldier in India sees strange 
sighjs — he has glorious opportunity for enlarging his experi^ 
ences. He may, any day, De studying the caves of Bamccan 
or the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. Even such g, scone as the 
following — a view of the Shikarpore Bazar — very cleverly 
sketched— is worth going a long way to carry off in one^ 
journal : — 

“ On entering the busy scene, the first object that strikes the visitor is the 
pole, business-like money-changer, his anxious forehead bedaubed with the 
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white paint of his caste, peering over the pyramids of silver and copper 
Jieapc<l ostentatiously before him. Opposite, wrangling with half a dozen 
sepoys, in voices that might wake the dead, stands the noisy, energetic cloUi- 
merchant, extolling his wares amidst the alteilcatiou with a fluency that 
would break the heart of a London Jew clothesman. 

On each side, as you struggle onward, are squatted, in the peculiar Orien- 
tal fashion, vendors of dried fruits, seeds, spices, opium, cum aim ; 

but your good-natured Arab chai’ger halts in despair at the shop where 
yonder gi’easy cook is flornishing in his long, bony hands a wooden ladle, 
with wliich he bedaubs, in oily costume, a hissing mass of kabobs, or kidneys, 
whifdi are emitting a savoury odour throughout that qinuler of the bazar, 
tind engnging the attention of an impenetrable cloud of half-fomishcd- 
looking wretches watching the inviting process. On extricating your em- 
barrtissGd steed from this difiiculty, and moving up another bazaar, at right 
angles to the former, the ears are saluted witli the stunniug and monotonous 
clang proceeding from the anvils of armorers and blacksmiths, who continue 
their noisy hil)our with an assiduity that, conjointly with their hissing lii'os 
and diabolical countenances, give an unpleasant i)reseutiraent of the world 
below. 

Speckle the scone with a number of savage-looking fellows in dingy dresses, 
\vith matchlocks slung over their shoulders, a pair of business-like pistols, 
and a gi’easy-handled knife stuck in their belt, wliilst a broad, ii-on-hondlcil 
tolwar brings up the rear, and you will complete the best picture I can afford 
of Shikari)ore bazaar, with its la/y, lounging soldiery.” — Vol. I. pp, 06-97. 

A march through an enemy’s country, with a blinding sun 
and n scarcity of water, is not one of the pleasantest compo- 
nents of military life in the East. There* is a mixture of the 
terrible and the ridiculous — how often arc they brought into 
close contact in the following passage: — 

“ On the SJlrd of April, wc had, according 5o the most prevalent conjec- 
lures, anived within about fifty miles of Kandahar, and met no enemy 
Having marched about twelve miles in the morning, wc reached our appoint- 
ed ground for halting about nine, a.m., when some assistants, in Ihe quarter- 
master-general’s dcpai'tmeut, reported to the brigadiei^of the cavalry that 
the water in comp would barely suffice for cf brigade of infan tr 3 ^ We were 
accordingly ordered to remount, and proceed towards a river, which was 
supposed to he some ten miles’ distant. ‘Few who wero prc.sent will ever 
forget that dreadful inoi’ch. The reflection of the sun from the biiniing dust 
* and baiTon lii^s was so dazzling, that many, who underwent it have never 
recovered their strength of sight. We had jfiarched about ten miles, when 
the halt was sounded. It was mid-day ; aljbut twenty men of the leading 
regiment held together, the remainder of the cavalry-brigade were sti'aggling 
over four or five miles of country in the rear ; some wore luging their jaded 
beasts with the spur, some leading thorn on foot, and others di’iving tlieir 
chargers before them at the point of the lance or sword. By far the hottest 
thing I beheld that day, was the talented Colonel Ninny, pmplo with heat 
and anger, and seeking on object to vent it upon. 

‘Where the defil is your s(juadron, sir?' was demanded, in a voice of 
thunder, of a ponderous captain, witli a face like a salamander, and a cor- 
poration like a hogshead. 

‘ Four miles behind, ^ir, at least,’ replied the hogshead, proud of having 
got so far along the rood, (as well he might be.) 

‘ How dare you, sir, give me such an answer, and leave ypur squadron 
behind ? ’ cried llxe emaged genius. 
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Poor liogslioa*!, froUuiig with oxcitoment, tiirnod round insoarcU of reliof, 
anti lighting on the ofliccr in charge of his troop, poured forth the full tide 
of his indignation on him for not biinging the stragglei’s to the front. 

‘ And pray, sir, where is troop ?’ 

* Here are the serjeant-major and tw^o privates ; the remainder vary ft-om 
four to five miles in the rear ; and as I could not cany them, they are loft 
behind,’ rojdied the troop-leader. 

‘ Tlicro IS no excuse,’ (j^ied Ninny. 

‘ Put, sir ’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, and join your troop.' ^ 

This was conclusive, and broke up the ogi*eeable interview. 

VVlien the sun had begun to dedino upon the scone of sufToring lie had 
caused that day, the river was descried from the brow of a sandy knoll 
winding its shining path through the sterile soil. Vlan and beast nishcil in 
imcoutroUablo confusion to tho watei's, and quenched the fiery thmst under 
which both had suffered severely.” — Vol. L]q>. 122-124. 

The Cavalry officer’s” account of the prison-murdering 
scene at Ghuzni;” and of Shah Shujah’s entrance to Kabul 
we are tempted to quote, but warned by the increasing bulk 
of our article are compelled to forbear. The latter passage 
concludes with an allusion to the new Affghan levies, which 
“might be seen on the Champ de Mars of Kabul, practising 
with laudable perseverance the rigid miseries of the goose-step."* 
The “ Cavalry officer” often regales us with these tit-bits of 
description, sparkling up unexpectedly like a rocket on the 
horison. 

Our author seems to have had a high opinion of the knowing 
qualities of the Affghan .horse-dealers, though he did not think 
much of their horses. The men, too, are bad jockeys — tliejfc 
can drive a bargain, but cannot run a race : — 

“ The only iiiatanco of an Affghan dealer being “done,” which I saw or heard 
of, oceuiTod on our moidi towimls Kabul. 

A dealer, ono morning, cam^ into the Cavahy lines, bringing a sliowy 
looking nag for .sale, wbiclj seemed a well-bred animal, and certainly cocked 

its tail and pawed tlic gi’ound in a most imposing manner. J a 

3'^oiing Dragoon officer, who was a vciy rcspoctablc jockey, asked tbo animal's , 
price. “ b’iftceii hniuii’ctl rupees, ” was tho modest request ; nml you bavi^ 
wot a sounder or fleeter atiimul iii the Foringbi camp,” added tbo Affgfian. 

d quietly noticed one o# two defects; and pointing to a little old 

eliesnut Arab, w'ho certainly looked as if ho wore the ghost of some dcpai’U^d 
racer, hut whose muscle and sinews only required tlie hand upon them to be 
acknowledged, offered to ride him a mile agfunst the Affghan on his vaunted 
steed The dealer eagerly closed the wager for a hundred nipees, and tho 
ground was selected, as nearly as it could be gtiessed, for the distance. lT»c 
uders w ere soon up, (tho Affglmn appniently the licav^or ;) the word was 
given, and away they went, tho Affghan leading at a tearing pace, flourishing 

liis legs and whip, and chuckling and hallooing with doHght. J saw 

tliere was no necessity for collaring him, the Affghan doing all that could ho 

tlosirecl When within fifty yards of the winning-post, J having 

waited steadily on his competitor until the sleek animal was beat, gave the 
gallant little Arab his head and Uio Affghan Uio go-by, telling him to take his 
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fifton hundred rupees woilli home, as })e had beaten him witJi the 

west horse in the regiment.” — l^ol l. pp. 10x^*104. 

There is not a better description in. the whole book — nay, 
indeed, we do not remember to have ^flighted on a better in 
any military narrative, than the following graphic account of 
the breaking up of a camp : — 

“ 'I’ho hroaking up of a long standing camp is af5t?enc of no trilling bustlo 
<iiul confusion. The pi’e.vioiisdayis asuallyono of considerahlc trouble to those 
who suilered tlieir inarcJiing-estahUbhniont to get nut of order; and 

when it is ivfjnisito to replace a camel or a bullock, tlic ncw-comer, even if 
iouiid, (and that is gcfUirally at a ruinous jiiicc,) not uiilVequontly evinces 
the most njarked jvpugiuincc to tents or hnlloek-tninks. Yet, however groat 
I lie diliiculty, the ]>eremj)tory necessity of the habitation being moved hoforo 
ui'xt morning, causes all to be prepared at sunset, either by a reduction of 
higgage, or increase of cattle, save the more provident campaignors, wdio 
recti ly such dc(icjoncies without delay. 'J’Jie earliest practicable lunirs arc 
K'(‘]»t liy all oif duty, and two lioiirs after sunset the eamj), if well regulated, 
is (juh'l ouongh, unloss a hoiso breaks loose and sots the whole brigade in a 
stale of f(n-monl; for all sci-m to lake a deep interest in the jirogress of afty 
mad animal who tears through the camj*, with roj^i'-s and iiegs flying in wil’d 
confusion about his licels. As night advances, even those stray jnadcaps 
lictidvo thomsclvo.s, to rest, and the quiet is only disturbed by the hourly 
tiMiu]) of palvols, or the chnllongo of a sentry. This gloom and stillness 
are suddenly dissipato-d by the shrill startling blast of the trumpet, wakening 
all around to eoiisciousngss and activity. The loud and contimiod neigh 
from the pickets, and the angry i-emonstraiiees ol' llic camels, amidst the 
esieu.sivi^ huz/ of human voices and harking of dogs, tell that man and 
bi‘ut(< are both a\vare of the time having come for their allotted duties. Slicks 
:uid diy grass raked into pyramids arc sending forth \olmnes of smoke in one 
place, and in another arc rising into high crackling Arc's, rmimi which may he 
^c-on groups of dusky figures squatted together, inJialing their morning 
Jiukuhs, or sjireading their Jong bony hands to the flames, and listlessly 
legarding their more assiduous brethren oceiqiied in striking the ionib, or 
fitting loads on the backs of the beasts of burden. Jlut Ihink not, my liizy 
fire woi-shippor, this indolence is unobserved; the eye of the occupant ('>f 
yonder tent is upon you ; lie advances softly towomls the Arc, his arm is 
raiM'd, and the cleM*endiiig lattie causes a momentary si one oJ lllglit and 
confusion, wdiicli is immediately succeeded by a zealous attention t4) duty, 
proving Uic .salutoiy force of the “ Argumontum ad hacuJum.” Although 
this is not an •orthodox, logical, or even legal argument, it is, neverthej^'bs, 
fi'oquontly used in India, and is generally cjjnclusive. Next moj'uing, the 
voice, uuaccom])aniod by manual exercise, produce the dcsiird effect. 

T’lio loads l>oing packed, and all the tents, save thnic or four lazy strag- 
glers, having disappeared, tJjo &t‘Coud trumjjet scuds its sljrilJ echoes through 
the lines, ami gives warning that ilto treadmill will soon be at work. ^ Be- 
wai’e of that camel’s mouth gaping close to your hand in the dark, or he 
will spoil it for holding a rein or a sabro : and beware the troacheroiis tent- 
p€>g, wltich luvlcs 111 savage gloom for the shins of the unwaj'y, “ It is no 
use cundug the |)eg. WJiy did you not get out of it.s way when you found 
is,Wfl« not inclinou to get out of yours V” ciies a facetious neighbour, as 
you stoop to rub tho h^jera ted shin, and narrowly esoaix^ heiug trampled 
li>y an olephont, who is husaing off willi a few Imndred wv ighf id <anvas 
and tent polos hanging ul>oul him. ^ 

D D 
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Tlio third trumpet and a cup of boiling coffee generall^r accompany each 
other, if vour khaiisamah belong to tlie right Dean Swift s breed ; and it is 
no punishment to insist on his di-inking it himsell‘— tlie man w^oiild swallqw 
a onp of cayenne and fire, \^hout winldng. ^ 

The tro(H)s are fomed in misky masses on thou* aJorm-posts ; the com- 
manding-officer rides along tlie lino ; the word of command is given, and 
passed down the squadrons ; the welcome note for the march is heard, and 
the tramping of the ste§ds raises an impenetrable cloud of dust around the 
column, as we chccifully turn our backs on Kabul, most probably for ever; 
the band prophetically stiiking up, “ Ha til mi tulidh, ’’ or somctliing which 
I mistook for it.” — Vol. I.pp. 217-221. 

This is really a clever bit of writing ; and its truthfulness 
lies on the surface. 

As the Cavalry officer has now turned his back upon Kabul, 
we leave him for a little while. His regiment was not en- 
gaged in those glorious operations under Generals Pollock and 
Nott, which dispersed, with a flood of light, the shadows which 
had descended upon the military renown of the English in the 
East. But we shall return anon to his volumes, the second 
of which relating chiefly to the war on the Sutlej remains 
untouched before us. In the meanwhile wo purpose to devote 
a little space to the journal of Captain Neill, whose regiment 
was concerned, and most nobly concerned, in the operations of 
the second war in AfFghanistan — thus preserving where we 
have to deal with historical events some faint show of chrono- 
logical order. 

Captain Neill’s narrative lias been too long before the public 
to warrant us in extracting largely from the work for merq 
purposes of entertainment. It is a pleasant, soldierly, unaf- 
fected record of events — and often sufficiently suggestive — 
the 40th regiment was stationed at Deesa, when it received 
orders to prepare for Active service. The order was no 
sooner received than one of the greatest annoyances of military 
life in the East presented itself, with every possible aggrava- 
tion, to the officers of the corps. They had been compelled ' 
to buy houses and were now compelled to sell them — but pur- 
chasers were not to be fbund. The remarks, which Captain 
Neill makes upon this subject, are worthy of attention : but we 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. 

The dust — always a nuisance to the soldier in the East — was 
found in Sindh to be almost unendurable : — 

One of the great sources of annoyance and preveoizve or rather des" 
troyer of comfort in Sindh, was the dust, which was so peneti-ating, that no 
measures we could adopt were sufficient for its exclusion ; so dense and cqn- 
tinuous were those sand-clouds that for hours together I have been unawe 
to see tbo neai*est tent^ which was pitched at not more than ten or fifteen 
yards from m^e. Tbo thermometer during the dust season always ranges high, 
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nnd the excessive heat inducing what would be professiontilly termed a 
healthy moisture from the articular pores, facilitates and encourages the 
adlicsion of the dust to the face and fonn, adding neither to the comfort nor 
elegance of the porsoift^ — Page 50. ^ 

Moving up the gallant 40th, by a single march, such as is 
only performed on paper to Kandahar, we meet Captain Neill, 
under the command of that distinguished veteran. General 
Nott. Those were not the safest possible quarters, in the me- 
moraJble year 1842. A stroll from camp, in those days, often 
cost a man his life. Captain Neill says, that “ Fives-playing 
by day, and turning out by night” were the ordinary employ- 
ments of his regiments in those. There were, however occa- 
sionally, darker episodes : — 

“ A striking case of the perversity of hnniaii natiire and the love of acting 
in ojiposilion to tlio orders of superiors, wliich met with a quick and fear- 
(ul punishment, occuiTcd about this tunc. Four young soldiers of tha 40tli 
wont unm'incd a considerable distance from camp after breakfast ; at dinner 
parade tlioy were absent, and during the afternoon continued so ; at length 
some villagers came in and reported that the bodies of four Europeans weio 
lying a few miles from camp. They had, it appeared, boon seen by one of 
the enemy’s patrols, wbo coming upon them, found it of com*se an easy 
matter to overpower thorn. They were sacrificed to their own tolly; their 
hea(ls which were severed from their bodies were earned as trophies to the 

enemy’s camp on o»e occasion during the month of March, I obseivcd 

a knot of men standing a short distance from the ^olficor’s baiTacks in can- 
tonments, and soon after, I saw a man taken to tlie hospital who had receiv- 
ed a severe sabre cut from an Aflrg})an. Meeting a son of Erin, 1 asked him the 
cause of the excitement, when ho replied,^* O, Sfr, one of them fellows has 
Just cut down a lad of ours, and we have btlini tapping the villain on the 
iiead till he was dead,” and siu-e enough when I did go to where the soldiers 
were, I found lying in the road a dead Affgban, one of the finest specimens 
of rminkind I ever looked upon.” — Page 188-180. 

We come now to the more important historical portion of 
Captain Neill’s work, and must deviate somewhat from our 
original intentions, by noticing certain passages in detail. We 
may not again have so good an opportunity of pointing out some 
grave errors^ which have crept into this interesting work. With 
reference to the memorable march upon Kabul in 1842, Captain 
Neill observes : — 

“ l^th Sepi ember. was a subject of great regi-et to us all, that General 
Pollock had deemed it expedient to move on to Kabul before our arrival 
there, wo having expect^ from the arrangements entered into, if notonaik 
by liim, with General Nott, that both armies wore to enter that city on the 
same day.” — Page^b^. 

Now the case is not very fairly put by Captain Neill in this 
passage. There was an arrangement,” it is true ; and that 
it was not carried oht may have been the fault of one of the 
two generals; but that one was not General Pollock. The 
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arrangement ” was that the two forces should meet at Kabul 
on the 15tli of September. It surely was not Pollock’s fault 
that on that day Nott Jiad not arrived, ^is could not be ; 
unless, indeed, GeneraV Pollock, who fixed the day for the 
meeting at Kabul, did not give his brother general sufficient 
time to achieve the niarch from Kandahar. But liow stillids the 
case ? Sir John Kenne in 1839 had made the journey from 
Kandahar to Kabul in twenty-nine marches. General Nott left 
Kandahar on the 10th of August, and reached Kabtil on 
the 17th of September. He was therefore thirty-nine days 
on the road. This, supposing that he could not have started 
a day earlier than he did, allowed ten days for halts and 
incidental delays. Sir John Keane’s army was before Ghuzni 
from the 21st to the 3()th of July, and yet was not more 
tlian forty-one days on the road. It can, hardly, there- 
fore be asserted that General Nott had not time to make his 
wiiy to Kabul by the loth of September. Nor can it be** 
asserted that General Pollock hastened forward with the view 
of outstripping his brother general. He left Jullalabad on the 
20th of August and reached Gundamuk on the 23d. There 
he remained till the 7th of August to allow time for, and to 
receive tidings of, the advance of General Nott. On the 
night of the 6th, or early on the morning of the 7th, he receiv- 
ed those tidings ; and then he moved forward, in pursuance of 
his original intentions. Oir the 13tb, he fought a hard battle 
with Akbar Khan at Tezin; and on the 15th he was before 
Kabul. Captain Neill entei’S in his journal, under date Seji- 
tember 15 : — “ Received the cheering intelligence to-day that 
‘ some of the prisoners had been recovered, and were now in 
‘ General Pollock’s camp, who had taken possession of the 
* Balia Hissar.” But it was not until the 16th that General 
Pollock took possession of the Balia Hissar. On the 17th Ge- 
neral Nott arrived at Kabul; and Captain Neill made the 
following entry in his journal • * 

“ \lt1i September ,— tteforo rcocliing camp General Nott received a 
note from General Pollock, con^jratulating him on his anival at Kabul aJid 
mentioning the circumstanee oi Sir tt. Shakospear’s having proceeded to 
Banieean in tlui hope of obtaining the release ^ the prisoners. Owing to 
the ^‘evere indisposition of General Nott, General Pollock waived ceremony 
as senior officer, and on the morning after our arrival, came over to the 
“ Kandahar Camp where ho was received with a guar^ of honor and tho 
nsnal salute- Tlie interview between the two illustrious chiefs lasted for 
about two hours. It afterwards transpired that in alluding to Sir Rich- 
mond Sliakespeai*’s having moved to the release the prisoners, Gencml 
Pollock suggested that General Nott shoqld despatch a Bngade, witii 
some oavaJiy and guns towards Bameean to in concert wiUi Sir R. 
Shakespear, in tho event of that gaRont officer succeeding in rosoumg the 
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prisoners — to this om* General objected, on tlio princi)>lo that to the folly of 
despising our enennes and sending out small paj*t.ics of troops, many of our 
disasters in Aflglianistan were to be attributed, and he offered to move 
with the whole of tk^ Kandahar Division negt morning^ should Genoml 
Pollock wish. At the samo time General Ndft ropresentoil that his troops 
])ad ft long and arduous march from IGindahor of upwards of 

three l^dred miles — it might almost be said without a halt—thoso days on 
which they did not march being emjdoycd in some fatigue duty— and he 
suggested that a portion of General Pollock’s force, which had not traver- 
sed more than OTUvthird of the distance, and had already rested thi*eo days 
at Kabul, should be despatched on this duty — General Nott also expressed 
sui’prise that when an intention existed of sending a part of his force on 
tile duty in question, such intention had not been communicated, while he 
was at llrghimdi, wdiich was on the way to Bameeaii, instead of bringing 
U lirst to Kabul. 

The conduct of General Nott has been much canvassed, and a degree 
of censure has been implied for his not having iin mediately on hearing 
Gcnoi’.'d Pollock’s views, put a hrigade in motion to secure tlio return of the 
prisoTua’s; nor w'cre tliere wajiting tho malevolently disposed who jmlging 
of others by their own mean spiiit, infeiTed that his ohjoction to marcli 
' .arose either from indilferenee to iho fate of the prisoners, or a moi*ldd 
feeling of jealousy that Kabul had been occupied by Genernl Pollocks 
army before the airival of the Kandaliar division — such insiiiualions nro as 
false as they ai-o unw^orthy, and the shafts of malice wdiich wore thus limicd 
at the reputation of this distinguished Captain, fell harmless and contemned. 

'I’o the fact of General Pollock having declined to permit the whole 
Kandahar division moviji|if, and finally decided ou dt'spatching a Brigade 
from his ow'n force, W'c ow^e our deprivement of fl»e honor of pivx.'eediiig to 
the ossistance of the prisoners, a matter of the deepest regi'ot to the gallant 
Nott and his devoted army.” — P. 

We have far too high an opinion of^Captain Neill to believe 
•that this passage contains one intentional mis-statement. But 
nevertheless, it is full of mis-statements. Such a conversa- 
tion as is here said to have occurred, at the interview between 
the two chiefs, never took place. ^ That the journalist set 
down the leading items of it, as they reached him,— or, in his 
own words, as they ‘‘transpired” — we do not, for a moment, 
doubt ; but wo are enabled, upon the best possible authority, 
to state thai he has been grossly misinformed. The real facts' 
are briefly these : — 

The note alluded to by Captain Neill was written by General 
Pollock and entrusted to the charge of Lieutenant (now Major) 
Mayne, one of that gallant band of “illustrious” officers, 
whose exploits at Jullalabad had made all India ring ‘with 
acclamations. With a few troopers this young officer rode 
out to Gonerifl Nott’s camp, and delivered the letter of which 
ho was the bearer. Neither before, nor since, we will under- 
take to say, has Major Mayne been sentenced to perform 
so disagreeable a duty. We draw a veil over what passed upon 
this occasion. It is not necessary to the reputtvtion of the 
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statements in Capt. Neill’s book that we should dwell upon the 
circumstances of the meeting between Lieut. Mayne and Ge- 
neral Nott. The letter was, as Capt. Neill describes ; but it 
contained also a proposaV that General Nott should send out a 
Brigade for the protection of the prisoners, then on th,|^ way 
to tne British camp under the escort of Sir Richmond nmakes- 
pear. To this letter^General Nott sent another in reply. It 
ran to the following effect; — that the Kandahar troops had 
made a long march of upwards of 300 miles ; that they had 
been continually marching for six months, and required rest 
for a few days ; that his cattle also required rest ; that he had 
lost twenty-nine camels, the day before, and expected a double 
loss on that day ; that he was getting short of supplies for Eu- 
ropeans and Natives, and saw little probability of obtaining a 
sufficient quantity at Kabul : and that he had no money. — 
That ho had so many sick and wounded, he feared great incon- 
vcfnience might ensue, if any unnecessary operations took"' 
place ; that if he remained ho expected to lose half his cattle, 
and that retiring would be very difficult. — [General Nott ar- 
rived with more than 8,000 camels. General Pollock had ra- 
ther more than 3,000 camels and about seventy elephants] — 
General Nott then went on to say that in Ms opinion the sending 
of a small detacliraent would be followed by disaster, and that 
no doubt Mahommed Akbar Khan and Shumsudin and other 
chiefs Avere uniting — that he* hourly expected to hear that Sir 
R. Shakespear was added to the number of prisoners, and that^ 
he understood that 1,200 men of the enemy had gone in that 
direction. He then repeated his opinion that the despatch of 
a small detachment would be followed by disaster and ruin, and 
after a partial rccapitulaticfn of the above statements and opi- 
nions, added, that if General Pollock ordered his forces to be 
divided, he should have nothing to do but to obey ; but that he 
respectfully protested against the measure. He then conclud- 
ed by saying that he was prevented by ill health 'from paying 
his respects to General Pollock in that officer’s camp. 

Upon this General Pollock, cheerfully accepting the plea 
of ill health put forth, by the Kandahar Generd, repaired to 
Notfs camp. He was received with all honors, and the two 
chiefs breakfasted together. Pollock again pointed out the 
necessity of sending a force to the protection of the prisoners. 
Nott repeated the arguments advanced in his letter. After 
breakfast, Pollock quitted the tent of his brother-general, to 
make some other visits ; but, returning shdlrtly afterwards, the 
conversation was resumed. Nott then said, that the prisoners 
were not named in ^ despatches, Wd that he believed the 
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Govei'nmcnt had thrown them overboard.” No new argu- 
ments were advanced, and in the afternoon Pollock returned to 
his own camp and made arrangements to send a detachment of 
his own force to escort the prisoners t$ the Head-quarters of 
the British army. 

We^%iay leave it to our readers to estimate the cogency of 
General Nott’s arguments — remarking only that the Brigade he 
was desired to send would have consisted of one European 
(H. ’M.’s) regiment of foot, three Native Infantry corps, a 
regiment of Cavalry, and the proper complement of guns ; 
and that General Nott himself {Blue Book — Page 314, No. 
377) declared that he would at any time lead 1,000 sepoys 
against 5,000 Affghans. The arguments advanced may have 
been sound — the description given of the condition of the 
Kandahar force at every point correct ; but the statement that 
General Nott offered to move next morning, the whole of his 
' force, for the protection of the prisoners, is utterly without 
foundation. No such offer was ever made ; and, therefore, no 
such offer was ever declined. Neither is it true that, it was 
suggested by the Kandahar general that a portion of Pollock’s 
force should bo sent. No such suggestion was made to the 
latter general ; and iio surprise was expressed in his presence 
that his wishes were not conveyed to General Nott at IJrghun- 
di. General Nott may have made use of such expressions in 
the presence of his own friends ; but nothing of the kind took 
place at the interview described by Captain Neill. The facts are 
“precisely as we have stated them. The inference is sufficiently 
obvious. The Kandahar force was deprived of the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners, not by General Pollock but by General 
Nott. The privilege was offered^ to the latter general and 
declined. He could scarcely have offered to march out with his 
whole force after stating, as he did, in writing, that neither man 
nor beast was in a condition to move at all ; nor could he hnyo^ 
proposed to General Pollock to send out a detachment of his 
division after descanting on the dagger of sending out a de- 
tachment of his own. 

A little further on Captain Neill observes 

“ Ith The halt which the comhiued annies of Pollock and Nott 

liadnmdoatKabul. was not only much longer than wc had anticipatM on 
our arrival at the capital, but was entirely against the wish and adyico of 
General Nott. Wiis long delay was however rendered necessary by tho 
march of General McCaekill’s division to Istaliff, an expedition, theju.toi- 
onsness and expediency of which tho gallant Commander of the Kandahar 
Division did not admit .*’ — Page 207. 

We believe that we may say, with reference to thia passage. 
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that General Nott’s advice was neither solicited nor received. 
Some letters relative to a supposed combination of the chiefs, and 
the danger of exposing the army to such a movement were, it 
is true, written by that ofl5ccr. And to this Captain Neill 
may refer. But General Pollock had his own, and never sought 
the advice of his brother. General Nott may not have admitted 
the expediency of tho«despatch of McCaskill’s division to Istaliff ; 
but the judiciousness of the movement is now generally ac- 
knowledged. Amin-ullah was at Istaliif, with 12,000 men. If 
he had not been driven from his position and his troops dis- 
persed, he would have hung upon the rear of tlie returning 
force, along the entire distance from Kabul to Pcsha\var. 
Had there been no other reason for the attack upon Istalifli 
this alone would have been sullicient to establish the ^^judici- 
ousness” of the proceeding. For our own parts, there is 
scarcely anything in the whole history of Aflghau war, upon 
which we can look back with greater satisfaction, wdiether we 
view it in the light of political justice or political expediency. 

And, again, under the same date, we find it \vrittcn : — 

“ October . — Before leaving however it was rO(pu&>ito that ‘a lasting 

‘ proof of tlio British power slioukl bo left in Kabul — consistent with British 
‘ humanity,’ and on tlic 0th of October oonim^hiced the demolition by 
order of (jeneral J\)lloclc, of one of the haum of KahuL To this work 
ol' destruction Ooneral Nott was decidedly averse, and lie most sti’cuuously 
ui-gcd tlic propriety of razing tl^o JlalJa Ilissar.” — Pa(jc JiOR. 

Now, General Nott iriay have urged the propriety of razing 
the Balia Ilissar, but he never urged such a measure upon* 
General Pollock. No communications upon this subject passed 
between the two generals. The propriety of razing the Balia 
Hissar” we hold to be extivmely questionable ; and it is worthy 
of remark, in confirmation of our opinion, that at a meeting 
held in June last, at the Oiiental Club,” in honor of Sir 
.George Pollock — a meeting at which were present the most < 
distinguished and experienced civil ami military '"servants of 
the Company then in Ei^gland — the highest testimony was 
borne to the political sagacity displayed by the General, 
throughout all his dealings with the AfiPgbans, and most especi- 
ally jn the determination, upon which ho acted, of sparing the 
Balia Ilissar* 

Further on, describing the return of the victc^’ious armies to 
the provinces, Captain Ncili observes: — 

‘I October. — Halted at Buthak to admit of General Pollock’s divisioft, 

winch marched tins morning clearing the Pass bofuro onrs. Lord Ellon- 
borough having ordered that Ooneral tho Kimdahat* 
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siioiild have the post of honor in the rear in withdrawing from the enemy’s 
rountiy.'’— 27 L 

We apprehend that this la altogether a mistake, though wo 
do not question the good faith in which it is uttered. The 
truth is that Lord JSllenborough never intended that General 
Pollock should advance upon Kabul. He intended that he 
should occupy the Passes between Jellalabhd and the capital, 
whilst^the Kandahar force took possession of the latter place. If 
this intention had been carried out, as a matter of course, the rear 
would have been, ipso facto^ the place of General Nott ; and so 
far, but no farther, it may be said that the post of honour in 
the rear was assigned to the Kandahar division by order of 
Lord Ellenborough. General Nott would then have been in 
the rear, and in the rear he would have remained. As it was, 
the Post — whether the post of honor or not — was assigned to 
him by General Pollock. 

Our object, in all these remarks, being the very legitimafe 
one of setting before our readers the entire truth — not of 
drawing any invidious comparisons, or elevating one general 
at the expense of the other — we have freely admitted that it 
was in no wise the intention of the Governor-General that 
the force under GenJral Pollock shoukl advance upon the 
capital. General Nott may therefore have considered that by 
an unauthorised movement on the part of his senior officer, he 
was deprived of an honour which Lord Ellenborough had 
^lesigned to bestow upon him. And it ♦was only natural that 
such a thought should have chafed him. The honor of planting 
the British ensign on the Balia Hissar of Kabul which might 
have been his, fell to the lot of another. General Nott had 
rendered such services to the stat^,* and his division, by a 
series of such gallant and successful operations, had earned for 
itself the admiration of the world, that we might well 
• regret to see a^ honours wrested from its grasp. But we ^ 
can not blonfb General Pollock. The movement upon Kabul 
may have been unauthorised; but^ it was not unjustified. 
Lord Ellenborough was not aware of the nature of the 
country between Jellalabad and Kabul; and the difficulty 
of maintaining a large force (the cattle especially) in tljose 
barren passes, or he would never have expected General 
Pollock’s divisiqn there to have awaited the pleasure of Gene-^ 
ral Nott. Besides, it is to bo borne in mind, that General 
Pollock was the senior officer, and that having a certain 
amount of discreticfti vested in him, it was scarcely to be 
expect^ that he should suffer the Kandahar army to enter 
Kabul alone. It was du#to the army he commanded that it 

E E 
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shoold be ordered to advance. It is to be borne in mind that 
it was never General Pollock’s intention to anticipate General 
Nott ; but that both divisions should enter Kabul simultane- 
ously on the 15 th of oe^tember* 

Further on, in Captain Neill’s Journal, we find the follow- 
ing entry : — 

** Wc all hoped that oiir General would follow tho example of General 
Pollock, who while at Tezin had burst two of our eighteen pounders, that 
he had borrowed, the bullocks having become quite exhausted. These 
animals, it was said, he handed over to the Commissariat, and they were 
afterwards killed and issued to the troops. If true this was unkind, con- 
sidering that we had brought them from Kondaliar.”— 299. 

This is mere camp gossip. There was always an abundance 
of fresh provisions ; and never any occasion to fall back upon 
a team of used up gun-bullocks. Any Commissariat officer 
would have given Captain Neill information upon these points. 
Exhaustion is certainly not favorable to beef, but the meat 
qualities of gun-bullocks, under ordinary circumstances, are 
not to be despised. It was Sir Edward Barnes, we believe, 
who said that he could wish for nothing better than to be 
compelled to eat his gun-bullocks on service, for that then he 
would have an opportunity of horsing* every battery in his 
army. 

As to the bursting of the eighteen-pounders, they were 
required by General Polleck, for a specific purpose (at Tezin) 
and this accomplished,-^there being no further use for them, the 
guns were destroyed. At Jellalabad General Nott expresse*d 
a wish to have the bullocks placed at his disposal, and they 
were all sent to him. Sul^equently General Pollock was 
anxious to bring down <.(9 the provinces, a large trophy gun, 
taken at Jellalabad, and known as the kazi” — but it was left 
behind. At the top of the ascent ‘ Lundeh Khana, ’ ” writes 
Captain Neill, lying in a ravine was the kazi, a largo 
gun similar to that we had destroyed at Ghuzni'. it had been 
taken from Jellalabad, ^ut abandoned by General McCaskill’s 
brigade from want of means to carry it on.” We believe 
that not means, but something else was wanting — but this is 
a^ long story, and it is not necessary that, on the present occa- 
sion, we should enter upon a recital of it. We wish, as much 
as possible, to avoid such debateble ground,^ But we have 
seen an announcement at least of a second edition of Captain 
Neill’s book ; and there is little' doubt that the laudatory 
comments of one of the leading European quarterlies have 
done something to obtain for it an extensive circulation. It 
is not one of the least of our manjisobjects to collect in this 
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journal materials for authentic history and to neutralise the 
errors which have obtained currency through the medium of 
cotemporary narratives, often hastily written, and submitted 
to the world without after consideratioruwd revision. 

We now return to the “Cavalry dmcer;” and in due his- 
torical sequence, break ground upon the banks of the Sutlej. 
At Mudki and Ferozsh^ah his regiment was not present; 
but it was pars magna of the victory of Aliwal. Of the 
former engagements the author gives us a clearly-written 
narrative; but he does not, as in the after-recital of the 
affair of Aliwal, write with the graphic fidelity of an eye* 
witness. Here is a passage relative to the Buddiwal retreat, 
which shows that the “ Cavalry officer” is too honest a writer 
to give a false coloring to that affair. It is better, as we 
observed on a former occasion, to set the naked truth at once 
before the world, and let posterity know the worst of it- A 
slight reverse becomes one of a gigantic character, when we 
“ can not discern the shape thereof : ” — 

“ Th\i8 gradually retiring across the plain, and placing on the ammuni- 
tion carts, or on hoifjel)a(jk the unfortunate men, who were wounded by the 
incessant cannonade to whicli the Sikhs subjected the force, we reached a 
distance of about two miles from Buddiwal, when the enemy ceased to 
advance. < 

When our retreat was fii'st commenced, nearly all the officers conjectured 
it was Sir Harry’s object to draw tlio Sikli forces well out of their position, 
iiiid attack them in the open plain ; but as we continued to retire, it soon 
became evident that no action was to take ^lace, and we were compelled to 
.receive the numerous kicks which were bestowSd upon us with all the philo- 
sophy that could be mustered. “ Now we aro going at ’em — now Tor it, 
lads !” burst from tho ranks on many occasions, when the squadrons faced 
about and confronted tho foe ; but the fatal “ threes about, gradually di- 
minished these hopes, and at last the homely observation of “ By G — , if wo 
are not bolting from a parcel of niggej»4” called something between a 
blush and a smile to many a clieek. 

About sunset, the troops amved before the half-buracd cantonments of 
Ludiana, and bivouacked on the plain. Hardly a tent or a native follower 
made tlioir appearance in our gloomy lines, and many a bitter lameiitatioq^ 
was vented over depaited comforts and luxuries seized by the i-uthless Sikhs. 
Nearly all the hospital stores had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, 
which was a heavy inisfoitune ; but wedvfelt with same satisfaction on tlie 
probability of their being mistaken for wines and liqueurs, in which event we 
anticipated, with much glee, tho effects likely to ensue, and only regretted 
we baa no chance of witnessing the commotions which would prevail^in the 
Sikh camp on the auspicious occasion.” — Vol 11 pp. 150-162. 

“ Late ia the evening,” adds the Cavalry ofiioer, “ a few 
camp followers and a very few baggage animals came straggling 
into the lines, having made a detour and avoided the plunderers 

The actu&l loss at Buddiwal has never been published, 

as a great portion of these reported missing, had escaped to 
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Sobraon, and six or seven were carried prisoners to Lahore. 
The total amount of killed^ wounded and missing were between 
three and four hundred, but more than half this number subse- 
quently made their apj^earance. The report, which prevailed 
in India, that the losses were amalgamated in one return with 
those killed at Aliwal is a stupid fabrication.” 

The next passage, , which we have marked for quotatioti, is 
descriptive of one of those scenes — the sad sequela of a glorious 
action — which are, indeed, the darkest of the many dark shadows 
of military life : — 

“ On the afternoon of tlio 29th of January, the field-hospital, with tlio 
wounded men, was removed into Ludiana. I rode over to see a brother- 
officer who had been seriously wounded, and shall never forget the sod scene 
of human suffering presented to view. Outside the hospital tents were 
laid the bodies of those who had recently died ; many in the contorted 
positions in which tlie rigid hand of death had fixed them ; others more 
resembling sleep than death, had calmly passed away, struck down in full 
vigpur and robust bodily health, when the human frame, it was natural to 
suppose, would have stinggled more fiercely with its arch enemy ; but the 
groans of the sufferers undergoing painiiil surgical operations were more 

? rievous to the senses than the sight of those who needed no mortal aid. 

oin, in all its degrees and hideous varieties was forcibly portrayed on 
eveiy square yard of earth 'which surrounded me.; and passing from sufferer 
to sufferer, I felt, or fancied I felt, each patient’s ^ve following wistfully the 
movements of such fortim/ite visitants as were exempted from the services 
of the knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling reproachfully on the' useless 
spectator of their sufferings. I felt it was almost a sacrilege to remain in such 
a place without being usolul ; buUtho medical officers and hospital-assistants 
so zealously fulfilled eveiy minute detail for the relief of their patients, that 
sympathy was the only offering we could present to our stricken comrades. • 
Whilst raising tlic canvas door of a dark tent which I was enteiing, I 
, stumbled, and nearly fell over tlie leg of some one stretched across the 
entrance. When I turned to make apologies to tlie owner; 1 found it had 
none, but, on a pallet beside it, 1^ its former possessor, who had just un- 
dergone amputation ; beyond hiiS'lay a dead ariilleryman ; and further on, 
amongst stumps of arms protnidi^ from the pallets, 1^ my wounded 
brother-officer, who appeared to suffer much more from the surrounding 
objects than from his own severe personal injuries. But the attention 
•bestowed on those wounded at Aliwal, differed much from a preceding 
occasion, where the hospital stores and conveniencies had been so far 
out marched, that only two rush-lights were procurable to illuminate tho 
hospital.” — Vol. II. pp,. 183-185. 

With one more extract we must conclude our notice of the 
Cavalry officer’s ” interesting volume ; it relates to the gal- 
lant Sirmur Battalion and Ae fall of Captain Fisher at 
Sobraon. A better illustration could scarcely die afforded of 
the last scene of a soldier’s life ; — 

Under General Gilbert’s command were the Sjimur battalion, which 
had joined the force at Ludiana, and these fine little Gurkhas gave evi- 
dence that they had not degenerated in milit^ prowess since the memorable 
Nepalese wor.i Xlie corps is composed of riflemen, carrying in their girdles 
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a crooked knife, (termed a “ kukery,”) to give the coup-de-grace to the 
woimded, and they used the hideous instrument witii unaccountable zeal 
against. the Sikhs. As they were known to possess relatives and connexions 
amonpt the Khalsa troops, it had been a matUr of doubt with many that 
their hands would have been amongst the foremost in tlie field, but the bat- 
tle-cry roused their hereditary ai’dour, and overcame every other consideration. 
Their gallant leader, Captain J. Fisher, whose exploits witli the rifle are 
well known to those who have been his companione in the hunting-fields of 
the Dhoon, had just surmounted the parapet, when he perceived a battery, 
not si^^ty yards distant from him, wliich continued to gall the assailants with 
incessant rounds of grape. Seizing a rifle from tlio hands of one of his 
Gurkhas, Fisher rested liis arm on the parapet, and tlie next second pierced 
witli a rifle-ball, the artilleryman, who was about to apply the slow match to 
the touch-hole of a cannon. Receiving the loaded rifles from the hands of 
the soldiers, who handed them up to their commander, he continued to deal 
rapid destniction amongst the Sikh golundauze. 

A party of Sikli infantry, who were placed in defence of the battery, at 
last perceived the marksman, who was quickly silencing their cannoif, and, 
pouring a volley in that direction, the gaUanb soldier rolled back amongst the 
corpses wliich strewed the exterior of the works. « 

The field of Sobraon did not bear on its crimsoned-suriace a soldier more 
deeply regretted by all who knew liim than the fallen chief of the Sirmur 
Battalion.” — Vol. II. jop. 233-235. 

Having followed the Cavalry officer” to the end of hia 
narrative, we would recommend the student to go on to Kote 
Kangra with Colonel^Tack. The Colonel tells his story in a 
series of clever drawings, gracefully inscribed to Colonel 
Wheeler, whose military talent by calling forth the energies of 
all under him, and adopting every axfailable means to ensure suc- 
cess, has secured many great though bfoodless victories : victo- 
ries which if less loudly acclaimed by the public than those 
more dearly bought are of higher moral value.” The views 
are six in number and represent the Crossing of the River 
Beeas” — the Crossing of the P^er Guj” — Part of the 

Road by which the guns were taken up above the town of 
Mulkera” — the “ Mountains round Kote Kangra” — the Gilt 

• temple in the Town of Mulkera ; ” and lastly the *‘PortresSi» 
of Kote Ka^ra.” They are large sized colored lithographs, 
thoroughly Eastern in character; »and tell the story with 
much distinctness. It was indeed a memorable mark — such 
a road for heavy ordnance ! Look at the second and third 
plates; and study the acclivity. And yet Colonel Jack, as- 
sures us— ^and we believe him — that the steepness of the ascent 
has been unde{-drawn ; he was so unwilling to give even an 
appearance of exaggeration to the picture. “ Witn our heavy 
gijns,” writes the artist-author,^ “ we had to cross the river 
^ Guj no less than fifty-six times between the Beeas and 
* Kote ICangra ; and the last day we crossed it, rain having 
^ fallen on the hille, it swelled to a roaring torrent. 'Frequent^ 
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' ly the guns got completely fixed between enormous boulders 
^ of rock> so as to defy all the ingenuity of both artillery 
^ officers and engineers. When the united strength of men, 

‘ horses, and bullocks, aSded by two elephants dragging had 

* failed, one fine old mukhna, (a male elephant, with tushes 

* like a female) was always called for, coming forward with 
‘ an air of pitying sifperiority — his looking seeming to express 

* clearly ‘‘ What ; can’t you do it without me ? ” — he would look 

* carefully at the gun in every direction, and when htf had 

* found the point where his power could be best applied ; he 

* put his head to it and gave it a push, as if to weigh the op- 
^ position ; then followed another mightier push ; and if that 

* did not suffice, a third, given with tremendous force, almost 
^ invariably raised the gun out of its fixed position and sent it 

* on. He would then retire with the air of (yoriolanus, when 

* he said to Aufidius, ^ Alone I did it — a more valuable ally 

* {han Coriolanus, because he said nothing and was always 

* willing.” — The enemy thought that the heavy guns could not 
be brought up ; and relying on their security, they held out 
until they discovered their mistake. The Brigadier,” says 
Col. Jack, was recommended to leave his eighteen -pounders 

* on the other side of thellivjerBeeas ; he{ however, determined 
‘ to take them on as far as possible ; and by extraordinary ma- 
^ nagement and exertion he succeeded in taking them all the 
‘ way. They turned out tis the European soldiers quaintly 
‘ remarked to be the really influential politicals.^^ The sight 
of them was enough for the enemy, who succumbed just in* 
time to save their fortress from demolition. We wish that 
Colonel Jack had written more — but as we have before said, 
his six views ” tell the sfe^^y plainly enough ; and very valua- 
ble bits of history they are. 

The last work on our list is a German publication, which only 
made its appearance after we had proceeded some way in our , 
present article, and to which, therefore, we can not devote all 
the space and the attention which otherwise it would have 
demanded at our hands. The author of the Briefs aus Indian 
was Dr. HoflFmeister, tha.medical attendant of Prince Walde- 
mas of Prussia. He fell, on the plains of Ferozshah, and 
obtained for himself a nich6 in the memorable despatch of 
the Commander-in-Chief, written after that great battle. 
The work, which consists of a series of letters and a few 
extracts from a journal written in India derives a melancholy 
interest from the circumstances of the e^xly death of the 
accomplished writer. It is but a slender volume, published 
of course ^under great disadvantages, and in no wise, a mark 
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for the criticism of a generous reviewer. Still there are 
many passages worthy of translation, and some which, having 
translated, we may enrich the preset article by transferring 
to our pages — the more especially as we shall be the first to 
introduce the work to the Indian reader. 

A brief biographical memoir of Dr. Hoffineister is prefixed 
to his work, we translate the words of the editor : — 

“ Wemer Hofl&neister was bom in Bmnswick, on tlie 14th of March 
1819. His parents resided there until the year 1827, when his father who 
hod been until then preacher to the parish of St. Peter, was transferred to 
Wolfenbiittel as member of tlie Consistoiy. Werner’s childhood was passed 
in the umnffled quiet of a comfortable home, until the death of his father 
in 1832 ; but the natural cheerfulness of the boy soon overcame the pain of 
that affliction. 

Prom early youth his chief delight was in the fresh and varied charms of 
nature. He was fond of roaming with his young companions through the 
neigh boming forests and mountains to collect plants and insects, or his 
time was passed in tending and feeding a number of living creatm’es with 
which he peopled the house and offices. Sparrows and titmice, young 
jackdaws and owls taken from the church steeple, mice and bats, were the 
principal constituents of his menagerie. An owl that had hod its legs 
broken, through the brutality of a steeple wai’der, was tlie subject of his 
first chirurgical experiments ; and the poor thing’s sufferings went near to 
extinguish the inclinati'jn he had edready conceived to adopt the medical 
profession. * » 

Amidst these occupations the regular education whicli his quick capacity 
eagerly craved, was oy no means neglected. The ancient languages, anil 
in an especial manner, mathematics and* geogi'aj)hy, inspired him with a 
lively interest ; but a love for natoal history* still continued to he his ruling 
predilection, and was strengthened and promoted by the kindred tastes of 
an elder hrotlier, and by the hints and counsels of a scientific friend. The 
diligent perusal of books of travels and frequent excursions in tlie neigh' 
houring Hartz mountains, gradually extended the circle of his contempla- 
tions, and heightened his desfre to see more remote regions and hecomo 
acquainted with their peculiar nature. '^Afready it was a subject of painful 
reflection to him that the future seemed to ofi’er so little prospect of gi'atify- 
ing this his most longing desires. 

In the last year of bis school-com*se he had resolved on applying liimself 
to the study ^f medicine, and after his motlier’s death, by way of preparing 
himself for the univereity, ho entered the “ Collegium Carolinum” of Bruns- 
wick, when he became a close and diligon* student of anatomy, botany, and 
mineralogy. In the spring of 1839, he left IBnmswick to begin his acade- 
mic career in tlie university of Berlin, w]|iiph, in addition to its superior 
rejiutation, afforded him opportunity to enjoy the advice and aid of his 
uncle, Professor Lichtenstein, to whom he was mainly indebted Tor tlie 
guidance of his studies. He profited with equal diligence by tlie lectures 
of Muller, WitsiAcrlich, Kunth and Weiss, and with his increasing know- 
ledge grew his love for tlio department of science ho had chosen. 

From Berlin he proceeded to the university of Bonn, where the habits 
of academic life and, the society of a large cfrcle of friends enabled his 
lively cheerful character to develop its full bloom and vigour. Numerous 
journeys in the districts about the valley of the Rhine, Switzerland, the 
South of France and Holland, afforded ample gratification h his appetite 
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for foi-eign scenes, and enabled him greatly to extend and enrich the com- 
pass of his scientific acquirements. He made diligent use of scientific 
establishments, museums, hospitals and clinical courses, and profited much 
by tlie acquaintance he m^e in Montpellier with Marcd de Serres, 
Lallemand, and Kuinoltz. His medical knowledge was enlai’ged and con- 
solidated in Bonn by his academic and private intercourse with Nasse, 
Harless and Von Ibell, by copious experiment and actual practice. 

In like manner were spent the last years of his student course in the 
Berlin Academy, to which he returned in Michaelmas 1841 ; but the sud- 
den deatli of a younger sister, to whom he was greatly attaclied, yas a 
stunning blow to his mind. His spirits wero for a while quite broken, and 
he sank into a brooding melancholy, shunning every recreation, and pm- 
suing his professional studies from little else than a sense of duty. He 
was now attending the clinical course of Busch, and Dr. Behrondt’s ortho- 
pedic establishment, and little as the details of practical medicine were 
adapted to restore his fonner serenity, he applied himself to them with 
great industry and self-command. A considerable portion of his time was 
simultaneously devoted to a work on earthworms, written first as a thesis for 
his doctor’s degree, and afterwards enlarged and published in a separate 
form. The lecturera of Schbnlein, Wagner, and Heeker gave renovated 
strengtli to his love for science and completed his undergraduate coiu^e. 

Thoroughly grounded on the priiicimes of medical science and practice, 
and furnished with a copious store of knowledge in the department of natu- 
ral science, he left Berlin in the autumn of 1843, after taking his doctor’s 
degree, and set out for London and Pahs. He remained three months in 
the former capital, where he employed the time not only in improving his 
scientific acquirements, but also in seeking an o{>portunity to visit India 
as surgeon to a ship. His efforts having been unsuccessful, he tried to 
obtain an appointment in Paris as superintendent and physician of a colony 
in Malacca ; but tliis scheme top fimed, after having nearly reached the 
point of fulfilment. Disappointed and desponding he returned to his 
native land, where fortune, that seemed to have wholly forsaken him, sud-^ 
denly gratified bis wishes in an unexpected manner. His Boyal Highness" 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia was preparing for his tour in the East, Dr. 
Hoffineister was recommended by Humboldt, Schonlein, and Lichtenstein 
to his Boyal Highness, and received by him as his medical attendant. In 
that honourable and desirable ptMit tne lonring desires he had cherished 
fi*om his boy-hood upwards received the amplest fulfilment. His varied and 
sound acquirements, his youthful buoyancy of mind and his vigorous con- 
stitution seemed to warrant the most favourable hopes for the prosperous 
'•and useful issue of his travels. Thus with the most cheering prospects of 
the immediate and remote future he left his native country, to find at the 
end of his long journey — ^wlien its perils and hardship had been success- 
fully overcome, — an early grave in a far off quarter of the globe ” 

It is well known thatoPrince Waldemar, under the tra- 
vellipe title of ** Count Aavensber^,” came out, with a few 
attendants, by the overland route, vuited Ceylon and Madras, 
and then came on to Calcutta. We are sorry tp say that they 
did not ^eatly eujoy their sojourn in the last-named place. 
Dr. Honmeister thus describes the “ City of Palaces — 

“ We were receiTed in the palace of the GoTenu^-Geheral, Lord Hard- 
inge, a regal mansion, finer than the residence of many a German ^vereign. 

Calcutta ia a city with which I ehould not like td make a lengthened ac- 
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ijnthintauce. It is a medley of the most sumptuous palaces and the^most 
wretclied bamboo hovels ; and the population consists of elements no less 
dissimilai*. Here you have red brown coolies or palanquin bearers, running 
about all day with tlio heavy polo on their bare shouldei*s, and dirty Maho- 
inedans driving their coils mode of bamboos, Alumsily tied together, with 
creaking solid wooden wheels, and drawn by a pair of shabby oxen ; yonder 
go the most elegant equipages to be seen in the world, elegant ladies within 
them, and on the outside Indian liveries of the most beautiful stuffs glitter- 
ing witli gold ; the horses too are of the finest Arab blood ;~the gi-oatest 
gorgeousness and the greatest poveity, tlie greatest pride and tlie greatest 
sei-vility. The etiquette of the fashionable world exercises a despotic sway 
in this city to which everybody must submit. To go about on foot is consi 
dered highly ungentcel ; it is done only by tlie brown Hindus of the lowest 
castes. Respectable people ride cither in palanquins or in carriages. 

The countless servants in the palace, who watcli every stop you make, but 
wliom you cannot make use of to execute a single order, since you cannot 
get them to understand you, here strike one as being gi*eator nuisances than 
ever I felt them to be before. It is enough to drive you mad to ask for a 
glass of water when you are thirsty, and have a bottle of ink hcought 
you by the servant. The uniforms of these handsome brown fellows are 
however exceedingly sumptuous and tasteful. Most of them wear sca^et 
jackets, laced with gold on the breast, and scarlet tuvhands with white 
crowns. The upper servants are old men, with handsome white beards that 
set off* to great advantage, their long red garments adorned with a pro- 
fusion of gold embroidery. The ninners, grooms and coachmen have 
shorter dark blue frocks, dark blue turbands, red in the middle, and short 
white breaches. The kee;per 8 of the silver plate, the treasurer and Ms upper 
and under servants wear white frocks, bluo shasli^s, and white caps, with 
blue centres. The total number of servants required in the palace of the 
Government is ^ 

The climate is hero exquisitely vernal, ’j' although the difference in com- 
jl^arison with Goylon is considerable enough; <for there are few flo Wei’s here 
at present, and the trees are at least partially divested of leaves : notwithstand- 
ing this the heat about noon is very bewildering, and one cannot venture out 
of dooi’s before four in the afternoon. About that hour the movement begins 
in Uie coui*80, a wide street on the river side, tliat is kept moist by continual 
watering, and where the fashionable Engif^i assemble in carriages or on 
horseback, all dressed in the most finished style. Tim promeuaders salute 
and return salutes, and work thoii’ way through the throng w'hich is often 
very considerable, especially about five o’clock. As surely as every well bred 
man takes liis Mcond breakfast about one o’clock, and his siesta about threef 
so surely will ne be seen about five o’clock on the course in an elegant 
riding costume, with white gloves. After tljis he has to encounter the labo- 
rious task of dressing for dinner and the exertion of eating it, and towards 
nine or half past nine the hard day’s w^ori^f the man, whose business is 
to enjoy life is ended. He may then strSRi himself out on the sofa and 
smoke a cigar, until the time for sleep is come, and he lies down in his 
fourpost bed, with guaze curtains and more than a dozen pillows.” 

We have do 4 many amongst us “ whose business it is to 
enjoy life.” There is in all probability not another city in the 


• Written on .TanuRvy 
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world containing so few. There could scarcely, indeed, be 
fewer. Our business is to get through our daily work, and to 
sustain life, as best we can. 

The following passagd^contains the Prussian’s ideas of Euro- 
pean life ill the Upper Provinces. We can not help smiling 
at the derision with which he treats our English method of pre- 
serving health. Jaoqiiement thought that he was wiser, on 
this score, than we stolid Englishmen ; but he died (after a very 
short trial) with all his new systems in his head and his infalli- 
ble remedies in his camel-trunks : — 

“ The routine of life under these exceedingly artificial circumstances differs 
greatly fi*om that which is usual with us. One cannot remain in the open 
air longer than until about nine o’clock, or ten at the utmost ; an English- 
man at least will never venture out of doors after that hour. German 
constitutions, just fresh from Euro])e, suffer no injury at all from the heat ; 
I have often drawn in the open air until eleven o’clock without any bad 
consequences, though the dangei-s of such a proceeding were set before me 
in*tbe most dismal coloins. It is a part of the English character to stick 
fast to a belief once established. No one goes out of doors after nine in 
the morning or before five in the afternoon ; on the other hand it is consi- 
dered quite a matter of coume to eat a very substantial meal three times a 
day, and to diink a great lot of the headiest ^inc and beer, as if no danger 
was to be apprehended on tliat score. In iny opinion it would do no liai*m 
to move about a little more at alj times, and ev<;n during the heat; nay 
with such well fui-uished Uahlcs a larger allowance of exercise would be so 
much the better. 

After sunrise a man sees whatever is worth seeing in the way of nature 
or art, takes a bath, and dresses tor breakfast ; after which he finds the lady 
of the house in tlie music room, where some music is performed and the^ 
company talk about Italian and German composers. The piano unfortu-* 
nately is generally out of tune, and in no very brilliant condition, the nist 
playing havoc with the wkes, notwithstanding its tliree finger thick cover- 
ing of baize. Next whoever has time to do so goes to sleep for a few more 
hours. About one or two o’cis^k the company assemble again in the 
dining room for a second meal, which is again followed by an afternoon 
nap, until tlie horses and carriages are brought out about five o’clock. The 
heat is still very oppressive, and the west wind covers both carriage and 
flrider with thick grey dust, so that one is glad to find time b^ore dinner for 
another bath and toilette. Abo\it seven, people sit down to dinner; there 
are usually some ladies pre.sent, among whom each gentleman of distinction 
is pi’eviously introduced to that bne whom he is to lead to table. 

There was seldom any lac^^ Society ; for the social propensities inter- 
rupted by the heat of the dajBkiake up for lost time in the evening, and 
one j(;eadily falls in with tlie custom of these dinnem, which seem veiy well 
adapted to the circumstances of the cUpate. But what cau be said for 
the nails which are such great favourites in the very hei^t of the hot sea- 
son ? The Anglo Indians are passionately addi(;ted to dicing, and it is at 
these balls that by far the largest concourses of persons are to be seen, 
since the invitations to them are dealt out with less rigorous exclusiveneBs 
than those to the dinners. The oddest figures to be seen at these 
assemblies ; ladies, pest the bloom of youth, witk their grey hair dressed 
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a la paysanney take pains to dance something which, to oui’ great annoyance, 
is here cdled a polka ; and then there ai*e young beauties of 13 or 14, with 
ail the airs of mature women, and often with artificial roses on tlieir cheeks, 
since the natural ones disappear very easily in this climate. 

The roses may be tolerated ; hut when in onlsr to conceal a dash of Indian 
blood, that gives a little tinge of bronze to the complexion, a coating of 
white of egg and chalk is laid upon the face, then indeed the arts of the 
toilette are carried rather too fai- for our Europeai^ notions ; and certainly 
I should have held the assertion that such things are done to be a slander, 
had I pot convinced myself of the tnatli of the fact by a close scrutiny of 
some white lacquered ladies.” 

We must just remark upon this, that the story about the 
painting must be taken with a little abatement. It is at hast 
an exaggeration. 

Before approaching Calcutta we ought to have made the 
annexed brief extract relative to the sojourn of the Prussian 
party at Madras, we now give the passage though somewhat 
out of place ; for it is one that ought to be read and reflected 
upon : — 

“ On the 22d of December wo reached Madras, a wonderful city. To our 
thinking it wanted only mountain scenery to be quite incomparable. Lord 
Hay (IVceddale) the Governor, vacated his whole palace for us, and went 
into the country without |[i\T.ng himself much concern about us. The pride 
and pomposity of the English nobility is still morj insuflerable here in India 
than in London, for here people give themselves the airs of princes, who 
in their native country w'ould have played but a subordinate part. One 
advantage at least I owed to this circumstance, for it saved me a deal of irk- 
some formnlities, and the only things that hewed me were sundiy dozens of 
• red and white clad servants, armed with lly-tiflJ|}pers and peacock’s tails that 
followed me incessantly with stealthy steps whatever way I moved.” 

Much more might have been said upon this subject. The 
fact is, that Prince Waldemar and hps suite were treated moat 
scurvily by the Governor of Madfas. We have heard a great 
deal about this matter; and are almost tempted to tell the 
whole story — including an account of a certain drive in a 
hired bandj^; but we cannot afford to gossip at the end of s5 
long ail article. 

Our next extract relates to the society of Simla. Our read- 
ers will smile at the Prussian’s accoi^t of the English Church 
Service ; the secret of his contempt*ppears to reside in the 
fact that he did not underst|nd the language. There is a touch 
of intense griflSnism, too, in the allusion to the presents of the 
Indian chiefs:— 

** On the 4t1i of September we arrived in Simla, the English watering 
place. It is full of English officers who reside there with their families 
for health sake. The elevation of its site is the same as that of Nainethd ; 
but the«latter is only in an incipient state, and contains 8car<;ely a score of 
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Englishmen, and no ladies at all, except Mr. Wilson’s daughter. In Simla, 
on the other hand, there are some 150 officers residing, the half of whom are 
married and have families of daughters or nieces. IBesides these there are 
many widows here, and solitarv married ladies whoindemnify themselves for the 
absence of their lords, by meins of balls and other entertainments. * * * 

After 5 o’clock every evening, according to Indian custom, the liveliest 
bustle sets in, especially in the wide street before our hotel, called the 
"Course.” , 

No one ventures to appear there who cannot exhibit a handsome horse, 
very white linen, the neatest frock-coat or uniform and white gloves. People 
must dress expressly to take an airing. Every body is mounted, and even 
the fair sex appear on the most high mettled Arab coursers. Ladies are 
often seen dashing along the street at a smart gallop, followed by three 
or four officers in elegant uniforms. Old ladies are carried about in 
jampans. ♦ ♦ * 

Dinners and balls followed one upon the other ; a masked ball too was 
got up. Fortunately I was excused from appearing in costume. There 
was some thought of putting me into the dress of a mountain lady, but 
it was given up because I would not submit to have my beard cut off. 
Besides this there were certain deficiences which it would have been very 
difficult to supply. The party was a very merry one, for there is a great 
number of hearty old ladies here, who caper through a polka with incredible 
spirit, laden with whole beds of flowers. But they did not flguie, as I 
had been told they would, as Dianas or Graces, but in very pretty old 
fashioned costumes, farthingales and brocade, and the elderly gentlemen 
were dressed in corresponding fashion. The costumes were very cleverly 
managed and selected with taste. * The oriental nabiliments were likewise- 
very rich, and accurate to a degree not easily to be equalled elsewhere ; for 
there were officers there from the remotest quarters of India, men who had 
been in the Punjab, Sindh and Affghanistan ; the great propensity of the 
Indian princes for present making had of course furnished these gentlemen 
with abundance of costly w^res, which they could only make use of on « 
occasions of this kind. 

It must not however be supposed that there was any lack of young 
ladies ; for provident relations fail not to collect here every thing in the 
shape of young and raarriagealfle nieces and cousins that can be swept 
together from the plain ; for matches being of course frequent in a place, 
where so many agreeable officers take up their abode only with a view to 
amusement. Last week we had two weddings. It is not the custom here 
any more than in England to have great festivities on these occasions. The 
marriage ceremony is performed in a shabby little churchy to which you 
must go an hour before the commencement of the service in order to get 
a place. I cannot say 1 was muQ^ edified by my attendance there, for there 
was only a lot of psalms read, the manner being for the clergyman to 
read the first verse, and the comfegation the next one, and so on alternately. 
Then follow endless long prayOT, which are three or four times repeated, 
the congregation turning round and kneeling down before their seats, and 
covering their faces with both lands. Tlw clergyman does the same. Last 
of all come the gospel and epistle, followed by a string; of remarks that 
stand in lieu of the sermon. I have privately made up my mind not 
to enter the church again, for I observed that the roof has a greet reqt 
in it and may very soon fall in. ” u 

With one more extract we bring to a close our notice of 
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Dr, HofFmeister’s volume* and with it, indeed, we may conclude 
our own overgrown article. The following letter was written 
from M6dki, on the 20th of December, 1845. It is the 
/ast in the series. In a few hours the irriter was a corpse : — 

Mudki, December , — We arrived at the village of Mudki on the 

morning of the 18th after three days forced marches with the English 
army, which consists of 13 regiments of infantry, 5 regiments of cavalry, 
and 7 batteries. Shortly before we entered the village, it was reported that 
the Sikhs were advancing, and several shots were heard ; but the light 
irregular cavalry drove back the enemy’s detachments, so that the English 
took possession of the village without opposition. The tents were quickly 
pitched ; but the vast mass of baggage with which thousands of camels, 
elephants and bullock carts were loaded had not yet arrived, when all was 
again in commotion. Leaving the hasty meal they had begun to snatch 
the cavalry hurried to their horses, and the weary and footsore infantry 
(they had inarched 40 English miles in two days) were started from their 
cooking kettles by the news : The Sikhs are marching against us« The 
English troops hurried to meet them in double quick time. I was left 
behind in the camp, my horse being dead beat. A few minutes before 
4 o’clock the battle began with a murderous discharge of grape from the 
Sikh batteries. The atmosphere was thick and sultry, and all was wrap- 
ped up in smoke and horrible dust. No enemy was visible ; only his 
position was discoverable by the dash of the guns. The cannonade conti- 
nued for two hours, after which the Sikh infantry came to the charge 
with the bayonet, but weft thrice driven ^back. It was not until night bad 
fully set in that the enemy quitted his position^ seventeen cannons and 
three standards were taken. Only one Sikh was made prisoner, but their 
loss in killed and wounded was very great 

Some regiments remained on the field of battle to cover the removal of 
the wounded, among whom there were manylofficers. To my unspeakable 
'delight the Prince and the Counts made their appearance again without a 
scratch, though they had been in the thick of the fire. 1 had been horrified 
by a report that one of them had fallen. Three of my good friends were 
buried this day ; one of them was amongst the ablest surgeons In the 
army. Another surgeon bad both his legs ^hot off. 

Yesterday morning after a sleepless night I went to the field of battle 
with a detachment of troops to assist in removing the wounded that still 
lay on the ground. Unluckily 1 was obliged to leave my horse behind. 
Scarcely had we reached the field when we were met bj; a large body of 
troops which had been ordered to retreat with all speed in consequence of 
the advance of the enemy’s cavalry. Notwithstanding this the officer who 
commanded the detachment continued hi# march for another good half 
mile. Suddenly, just as we were giving drink to the first poor wounded 
wretches we came up with and were preparing to remove them, a cloud of 
dust was seen on the horizon, and several shots were heard. The sfiScer 
ordered his men to fall into line ; but the dread of the Sikhs was too great, 
and the native soldiers took to their heels one and all, and with such speed 
that I could not keep up with them. I followed the road I guessed to be 

** Since this notice was written, a translation of Dr. Hofimeister's book, by Mrs. 
Austin, has been advertised by Mr. Sentley ; so that it will soon pass, in its English 
dress, into our readei’s hands. 
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the right one, at a quick run for some two miles ; after which the ground 
became so sandy that my strength failed, and I had great reason to fear 
I should not get so quickly over the three miles that were still before me. 

Meanwhile the tiring was coming nearer, and with it the cloud of dust 
that concealed the cavalry. SVith great difficulty I cleared another half 
mile, and had just strength enough left to bargain with the driver of an 
elephant loaded with dead bodies to stop and give me a lift. He dragged 
me up on the animal’s back, after which 1 fainted, and when I came to my- 
self again 1 found I was in the camp. A sound sleep soon made me all 
right again. . 

This morning a dead body was brought to our tent accompanied by an open 
letter, expressing the writer’s regret that Count Von Oriola had fallen in the 
battle. The dead man however was a catholic priest who had accompanied 
an Irish regiment. I had seen him stretched on the ground and recognized 
him by his long black beard, which had led to the mistake. He was chop- 
ped all to pieces with sword cuts. 

To-day at last some of the poor wounded fellows who had lain two days 
and nights on the held of battle, were brought into the camp, — the same I 
helped to look for yesterday. Not far from the spot where I had been a 
slightly wounded soldier has had both his hands cut off. Mine, thank God, 
remain whole, and I have been obliged to stir them briskly ; for there is a 
great want of surgeons in the hospital. 

To-morrow the army marches for Ferozepore, and I am confident we shall 
come off well since the troops have received still further reinforcements. 
To our speedy meeting 1” 

Brief were Dr. HofFmeistqr's experlencos of military life and 
military adventure. ^War has its dangers even for amateurs ; 
and Prince Waldemar himself but narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. That illustrious personage, when the last received mail 
was despatched from ^^hgland, was enjoying the homage and 
partaking of the hospitality of our own countrymen — homage* 
and hospitality rendered without stint. He has fought beside 
the Governor-General on the plains of India; he has dined 
with the Court of Direotors in the City of London, and 
may now discourse to all *the princes of Europe, not as a 
mere book-worm or parlour-politician, on that most wonderful 
phenomenon of the age — the British power in the east ; and 
even detail, with something of pride, his own experiences of 
military Ufe and adventure in Hindustant 
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Art. VII. — 1. Papers relating to the Articles of Agreement 
concluded between the British Government and the Lahore Dur^ 
bar on \Qth December ^ 1846, for jfie administration of the 
Lahore State, during the minority of the Maharajah DhuUp 
SinghJ^ 

• 

Every Englishman is supposed to be acquainted with the 
laws *of his country, and there are very few who would not 
have us to suppose also that they are acquainted with its poli- 
tics. Since the days of the Athenians, never did a people 
take more cognisance of their rulers’ acts than our own coun- 
trymen. The great family of Englishmen planted beyond the 
Atlantic, who caricature us in every thing, have made this 
peculiarity ridiculous, and divided themselves off into two great 
classes: of which “ The President of the United States” has 
one all to himself, while the other is given up to the free afnd 
enlightened electors” who first choose, and then look after him. 
The French trace it, of course, to the climate of Great Britain, 
whose gloomy inspiration engenders politics eleven months 
out of twelve, and attains its climax, suicide, in November. 
We may, however, be excused i^f we attribute it to that love 
of liberty, which liberty itself produced; to a determination 
not lightly to give up the rights and institutions Avhich one 
by one were wrung from time and arbitrary government: 
but, on the contary, to lose no oppoirtunity which the course 
"of events, and the difficulties of our rulers may offer to ex- 
tend and improve them. Thus English bills have rarely want- 
ed either in or out of the Commons House, thoughtful 
patriots to watch their tendencies^ ^juestion their legitimacy, 
and expound their good or evil to the people. But it is 
equally true that this very vigilance over exclusive British 
interests, proved, in an age of false political economy, for 
many years, ^ the bane of our own colonies, and amongst them, or 
British India ; to the latter in exact proportion as charters 
limited the authority of the Court ^f Directors, and brought 


• The following article was written for our last uumher; but circumstances pieveiit^ 
ed its being inserted therein. It is not liowever, too late ; since we both hope and be- 
lieve that the readers of dje Calcutta Review are among tliose who never deem it too 
late to inquire into tke truth. The Loliore Bhic Book infcd involves principles which 
can never be out of date ; and the present pa])er will, we trust, be found to throw anew 
light upon tlie darkest pasanges of the Kashmir rebellion and the trial of Lai Singh. 
The almost Pbophetic reflections on the impolicy of leaving the Rani at Loliore, have, 
as all our readers know, bean since amply justified; and so far from sympathizing with 
“ the bereaved inodier,” we rejoice over the emancipated child^ and sliould have been 
glad if the firebrand of the Punjab bad been utterly extinguished in Hindiustau, instead 
of being merely damped at Shikopurah, * 
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the East Indies in contact with the English legislature. The 
very patriots and liberal party of our own island were the au- 
thors of every illiberal and ruinous measure towards India ; 
and it is not too muc}} to assert, that if the Same narrow 
spirit of legislation, which lost us America, had been unfortu- 
nately let loose on British India, every one of its provinces 
must have long sinvse shared the fate of Dacca. The little 
interest taken by the people of England, for so long a period, 
in Anglo-Indian affairs, cannot therefore be wondered at. We 
are really inclined to tliink, that it is only since “ the Kabul 
catastrophe,” that even the newspapers of the United Kingdom, 
(which are always ahead of the age,) have admitted this vast 
continent into their columns ; and any one of the young 
Baboos of Calcutta who pushes his English researches into 

Hansard,” cannot fail to come to the conclusion that the 
Board of Control was originally founded as a Chapel of Ease 
to '“the two Houses of Parliament ; to rid them of the trou- 
ble, the responsibility, and even the very name of India. 
The Peers and Commoners could not afford a debate upon 
any thing less than a renewal of the charter : and only that 
because it was supposed to turn the balance of power” 
between the two great Islatxd parties. So they paid a good- 
natured lord to take 'from eighty to one hundred millions of 
subjects off their hands ! 

In this point of view the"late Akbar Khan may not impossi- 
bly be regarded by the next generation of natives as the great, 
benefactor of their country ; and the stunning calamity which 
overtook us in Affghanistan takes its place in history as a most 
fortunate occurrence. 

We have been led into these reflections by the appearance of 
the “ Lahore Blue Book,” and the marked attention with 
which it has been received at home and here. If “ Blue 
Pooks” are not altogether a recent invention, (that of the 
Nepalese war is the first we are aware of), decidedly 

is and we venture to say ^/ven now that many an Englishman 
of education has peered into the secrets of the moon through 
Lord Kosse’s telescope, who feels no wish to gain an insight into 
the (lark diplomacy of this Eastern empire. The war in 
Affghanistan first got the pages of an Indian Blm Booh ” cut 
by the public. The amour pro^re of John Bull was wounded 
by so disgraceful a reverse ; his good nature was exhausted by 
such a series of blunders ; and his strong good sense insisted 
on being told what business the Governdr-General of India 
had ever found in Khorassan. The explanation elicited was 
anything but satisfactory ; and the people of England have 
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looked with suspicioa ever since upon the smallest military 
movement in this country. Lord Ellenborough would scarcely 
have been allowed the relaxation of playing at soldiers without 
rendering ait account of the game. And assuredly the war in 
Sindh did not tend to lessen this anxiety, or show the super- 
fluity of Blue Books though the Commentary on the 
Conquest” has since disclosed that thcf whole trutn” is not 
always to be found therein. 

The hard-fought battles on the Sutlej once more alarmed the 
English public. They could not understand wliy British 
India should be invaded ; — peaceful British India \yhich for 
nearly a century had been invading every state within its reach. 
Something must certainly be wrong somewhere ; and the 
Blue Book” had better clear it up ! The Blue Book ” did 
clear it up. It took the highest ground ever yet taken by a 
Governor-General of India ; for it expounded the doctrine that 
peace was the policy, and war the last alternative of the paVa- 
mount power. 

Thus it has happened that hitherto “ Blue Books ” have been 
in effect the apologies of the government. They have been 
hopefully looked for by the honest to clear up what wanted 
explanation ; maliciolisly watched for by partisans as inex- 
haustible magazines of suicidal admissions, and misrepresentable 
opinions. 

The Lahore Blue Book ” now ’ before us commences, we 
, trust, a more auspicious era. Its publication was not actually 
required. Little reserve and no mystery has shrouded the past 
year’s politics of the North West Frontier. The great 
event of the Book” itself, — (the trial and deposition of 
Rajah Lai Sing), took place in opien day \ unbiassed military 
men were associated with the political officers in judgment; 
and the court was filled with impartial auditors and spectators, 

* European and native. However remarkable, therefore, tfi^ 
event might be, the reasons of it were not to seek ; and the 
changes which ensued ; — the impro^d relations which we gained 
with our Sikh neighbours ; folloWed as a matter ot course : 
and have never been blamed except for moderation. The 
only enemies of the treaty of the 16th December were the 
advocates of annexation, of which no Blue Book could decide 
the policy on impolicy, nor any one else be in so good a 
position to judge as those who rejected it. 

• Hence it is probable that few politicians awaited the Lahore 
Blue Book with any great curiosity or would have been much 
disappointed or surprised if none had appeared. Yet we find 
on perusal that its suppression would have been an irreparable 

G G 
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loss. Wliy is this? We arc presented with little unexpecte( 
information ; no new use is made of facts, with which we wer( 
before acquainted ; and the only contemporary doubt whicl 
these letters have solvcdrfor the benefit of historj^ is, whethe 
the position of Sheikh Imam-ud-din in Kashmir was that o 
a liberator or a rebel ; whether it was an ambitious Governor 
or an alarmed people* who opposed the transfer of tbe province 
to Maharajah Golab Singh. This latter point was indeed o 
considerable interest, atfecting deeply, 30 it did, the prospect 0 
good from a sovereign created by oiA’selves. But far beyonc 
the satisfaction even of knowing that the Kashmir rebellioi 
was neither a national insurrection, nor a religious war, is tha 
which we derive from a public repudiation ex-cathedra of th( 
doctrines of aggressioUy double governmenty and the elasticity 0, 
it'eaiies. The voice of public opinion has long been liftei 
against these abuses, and nowhere oftener or more loudly thar 
in ttc “ Calcutta Review but this authoritative washing o 
the hands for ever of them, this confession of a faith in bettei 
things by the Anglo Indian Government, is a triumph ; a verj 
memorable concession which will -be looked back to and quoted 
and which no future Governor-General ^will have the evi 
courage to retract. ^ r * 

With these prefatory remarks, we proceed to analyse the 
story of the book. 

By the 1 st article of tjie "Agreement concluded between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar on the llth 
March 1846, the occupation of Lahore by the British troops 
was positively limited to the current year 1846,” Many consi- 
derations entered into this stipulation. First and foremost, the 
occupation of Lahore was Tor the express purpose of giving 
breathing time to the Sikh chiefs and Queen, and enabling them 
to establish a strong Government over their broken army ; foi 
>yhich a year seemed at that time amply sufficient.^ And if a 
year should not prove sufficient ; then it would appear that the 
Government had not the confidence of the chiefs and people ; 
and to support it longer, would be re-enacting at Lahore the 
licensed tyranny of Lucknow and Hyderabad. How deeply 
Lord Hardinge felt that the day for double Government was 
passed, we shall see presently in his letters. 

A second reason for limiting the occupation <to a year was 
the necessity of stimulating the Durbar and Queen to exer- 
tion ; and warning them not to rely on foreign aid beyond tire 
stipulated time. And lastly we understood*' the article in ques- 
tion to be ^ solemn pledge to the Sikh nation of the honesty 
of our intentions : that we really desired nothing better than 
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tliut they should enjoy their own country and power in inde- 
pendance : and that as soon as ever they felt themselves able 
to walk alone, we would relax our grasp upon the state : and 
retiring witJiin our own frontiers, ^sume those relations of 
amity which they had suffered so severely for destroying. 

I am confident,” wrote the Governor-General on September 
3rd, 1846, £o the Secret Committee, no “permanent advantage 
to the interests of the Maharajah's Government would be 
derived from delay. Such a course, notwithstanding the good 
terms on which the British troops have remained with the 
people, and the Sikh soldiery, would cause discontent to 
the troops, as well as the chiefs, and excite mistrust of the 
ultimate intentions of the British Government. It is therefore 
my intention to withdraw the troops at the end of December, 
in accordance with tlie Articles of Agreement made with the 
Lahore Durbar on the 11th March, by which the British 'force 
was not to be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of the 
current year.” 

Let us now see, then, how far the expectation of forming a 
strong Sikh Government was realized, and the causes of its final 
disappointment. 

There 1ms been c<lnsiderable ridicule lavished on the pro- 
fession made by the British Government* of a desire “ to sec 
a Sikh Government re-established which may be able to con- 
trol its army, protect its subjects,^ and willing to respect the 
^ rights of its neighbours yet we now*find from the Blue Book, 

' that up to the 3d of September, both Lord Hardinge and the 
oflSciating agent at Lahore, (Mr. John Lawrence) considered 
that it was quite feasible, and depended only on the good or ill 
behaviour of the Vizier during the next four months: — 

“If the next four months be diligently employed in com[)leling their 
military arrangements, I anticipate no events which can render it an expe- 
dient course to prolong the occupation of Lahore by the British p oops. 

The opinicffi of Mr. Lawrence, as to the prospect of establishing a p«ff- 
manent Sikh Government, after the British troops withdraw from Lahore, 
is as satisfactory as I had any reason to^xpect. The main diflicultf in 
carrying on a Government will consist in satisfying the expectations of the 
Chiefs, who, having received large jaghirs from the favour or the fear of 
the various rulers in the Puiiiab, during the last five years of anarchy, 
are unwilling to submit to the reductions which justice and state necessity 
demand. These necessary measures of economy, if enforced by a^y 
Minister, would i!ave caused the same chiefs to combine against him ; and 
there can be no doubt that Rajah Lai Singh in the performance of this 
duty has made many enemies, each chief resenting the minister’s act as a 
personal injury to himself, and being probably disposed to revenge his 
wrong by those violent and vindictive means resorted to in all countries, 
but more especially in the East. The life of the Vizier must, therefore, be 
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considered in danf^er. Of this danger he is well aware, and he seems dis- 
posed to secure his person by surrounding himself with Affghans and 
foreigners. 

Every act of the British Government will be carefully shaped, so as to 
give the minister every potuible support; and no means will be omitted, 
to prove to the Government of the Maharajah the sincerity of our advice, 
and the impartiality of our conduct, on all points of conflicting interests 
arising out of the Treaty. 

A change of the Vizier may suddenly take place by some act of violence 
similar to those which have so frequently been committed of late ypars at 
Lahore ; but such a crime, however much to be deplored, will not, as I 
have before remarked, be decisive as to the stability of a Sikh Govern^- 
ment There is, I believe, a very strong desire on the part of the chiefs 
and the people to preserve their national institutions and the Raj ; and if 
the selflsh views and combinations of the chiefs against the Government 
can admit of a compromise, and a regular system of paying the army 
should be adopted, 1 see no cause why a permanent Sikh Government may 
not be established.’^ 

From the above extract we gather that the Governor Gene- 
ral ascribed the unpopularity of Kajah Lai Singh to the rigid 
execution of his duty in carrying out* the retrenchments ren- 
dered necessary by the territorial losses of the Lahore state. 
If, however, we have read the Delhi Gazette's Lahore news 
aright, the late Vizier did not so much offend the Sikh chiefs 
by depriving them of their jaghirs as by* taking those jaghirs 
himself. No man certainly, be his color what it may, likes to 
be made poorer ; but the loss is either bearable or unbearable, 
according to the shape in v%^hich it comes. In the case before 
us the popularity or unpoptSarity of reducing jaghirs in the, 
Punjab, seems to us to have depended very greatly on the 
honesty or dishonesty of the Minister. It was no new princi- 
ple ; for the Sikh Government has always been a confiscating 
Government: and Runjit * Singh’s avowed axiom was that 
there was no such thing as private property in the Punjab. 
Whatever wealth his chiefs possessed, (and he was lavish to all) 
^as so much crown property deposited in their hands ; which " 
might be demanded at any moment when the sirkar was poor ; 
and almost invariably was pounced down upon when the fortu- 
nate possessor died. In the same way, Kunjit Singh consi- 
dered it a kind of moral duty to deposit more or less money in 
his treasury every day ; and if, when he sat silent, and out of 
spirits, in the Durbar, the courtiers standing around with joined 
bands enquired — ‘‘ What ailed his Highness Mizaj ? ” it was 
no nncommon reply of his, that it was nearly sunset, yet not a 
rupee had been put into the Moti Munder all the day I” Twen- 
ty voices would on such occasions be raised saying Maharaj- 
ju my money is yours ; allow me to send Rs, 1000 to the trea- 
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sifty.” Permit a slave who has been heaped with favors to 
return Rs. 500.” And I, fifty gold mohurs.” And I twenty,” 
and so on. The Vakil of every speaker wrote out a note of 
hand; they were signed amidst a« general laugh; Runjit 
himself swept them up with a chudde, and every body said 
to his neighbour as he left the Durbar, Was there ever 
such a wise man as the Maharajah ? ” But then they all felt 
sure that the money thus extracted really was going into the 
Moti Munder or Gtyvind Ghur, the pride of the Khalsa. And 
it is not impossible that the retrenchments of Rajah Lai Singh 
might have been as little objected to by those on whom they 
fell the heaviest, if he had honestly applied the proceeds to 
paying up the army, and consolidating the Raj. But if we 
are righly informed, that what he took from the Sirdars, 
he cither directly or indirectly appropriated himself; that he 
caused to be conferred on himself and his relations jaghirs to 
the amount of between ten and fifteen lakhs of rupees per 
annum between the Jhyium and the Indus ; that he meditated 
retiring to that Doab, and making himself independant, with 
Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khan as his ally in Pcshawur, and 
his cousin in Mooltan,* and that for every Sikh soldier whom in 
compliance with the •treaty he di^harged out of the regular 
army, he enlisted an Affghan, a TotowAri, or a Kohistani in 
his own body guard ; then indeed we think that the unpopula- 
rity of Rajah Lai Singh is fully accounted for ; and agree with 
the Governor-General, that ** theijifel of the Vizier was to be 
* considered in danger.” Instead of sti’iving single-mindedly to 
uphold his own Government, and save his country, he was 
secretly but steadily preparing for its dissolution and ruin; 
and he endeavoured not so much to avert this calamity, as to 
take care it should fall as lightly as possible on himself His 
projects, in fact, were as inconsistent with prudence as with 

E atriotism ; and the only clue to their being conceived at all 
y a man, fer from being deficient in ability, is, a possible ambi- 
tious hope that at the breaking up of the Punjab, which must 
have followed a revolution, he migiit be raised to a throne like 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and be made a piece of the wall 
of the British frontier. ^ . 

It has been said that all this might have been foreseen ; that 
nothing else ^ould be expected from the Rajah’s previous 
career ; and that the Brietish Government forgot its dignity, 
^nd sanctioned vice, when it elevated the lUni’s paramour 
» 

• The desire tu make Misr Bhugwan Singh, Nazim of Mooltaa, waa, we 

believe, the leal reasou of ** the differences ’* with Lewan Mulraj. • 
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to the Vizarut. This is just one of those cases wherein half- 
informed people assume their own premises, and then argue 
upon their own conclusion. It seems to have been taken for 
granted that Rajah Lai ^Singh was as much set up by Lord 
Hardinge as Tufuzzul Hussein by Sir John Shore, or Chundu 
Lai by Sir George Barlow. But it is high time that this 
matter should be put in its right light. When the Army of 
the Sutlej was advancing upon Lahore, there was no Vizier in 
the Punjab, nor had there been since the murder of Jowahir 
Singh in September 1845. That event was most probably 
connived at by the Rani, with the view of replacing an 
upbraiding brother by a complying lover in the Vizarut ; and 
Lai Singh’s cowardice alone prevented the consummation of 
the scheme. The more courageous woman urged him at once 
to make himself Vizier ; but after assisting in the murder of 
two ministers, he had reason for considering it an unlucky 
office. He contented himself therefore with being “ Kul 
Mukhtar” or plenipotentiary ; having the power but not the 
name of Vizier. Thus it remained till the disasters of the 
Khalsa on the Sutlej, and the consequent disrepute of Rajah 
Lai Singh, obliged the Rani to summon Rajah Golab Singh 
from Jamm6. The last the DogrUh brothers did not 
descend from the mountains to be the second man at the capital. 
He came upon entreaty, as the only man equal to the crisis ; 
and he assumed the dictatorship at once. From the dictatorship, 
he would have passed natuiNilly to the Vizarut, had not the ^ 
British authorities been honesty and cheaply rid the Punjab of 
him by making him king over the hills where he was in fact 
already lord and master. By the expression had the 
British not been honest,” '"vye mean, had they wished to sow 
the seeds of discord, and leave an opening for the annexation 
of the Punjab at a more convenient season, when they had 
recruited tlieir losses, and got up more guns and European • 
regiments. For assuredly Golab Singh would not have for- 
gotten the murder of Dhvan Singh by the Sindhun-wallahs, 
of Suchit Singh by the wkh army, of Singh by the 
Rani and her paramour, or the exaction of ninety lakhs of 
rupees from himself when brought a prisoner to Lahore. All 
these things were to be revenged; vengeance would have 
raised up enemies and intrigues; and a revolution would have 
been just ripe at the next Dusserah, or opening of the cold 
season/ • 

But to return. Golab Singh’s removal left the Vizarut 
vacant ; and had either Lord Hardinge or his Agent, wished 
to nominate a Vizier, and make him a creature of his own, 
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tlien would have been the time. But to have done so would 
have been in direct contravention of Act. XV. of the treaty 
of 9th March : by which the British Government disclaimed 

any interference in the internal adm/nistration of the Lahore 
States.” The Sikh chiefs were left to themselves to form a 
Government as they chose; a British force being moreover 
given them to enable them to do so. The result was natural. 
Thei\Q was no great Sirdar whose rank entitled him to the 
post, nor any inferior one whose ability could raise him to 
it. Dewan Dinanath, the only man about the court whose 
talents were equal to the emergency was looked down on as 
a Mutsiiddi, even by those who could not cope with him 
either in argument or influence. The favourite of the Rani 
therefore had no difficulty in resuming, during peaceful British 
occupation, the position which he had had the address to 
achieve in more dangerous times ; and he seems to have per- 
formed from the first all the functions of Vizier, thougfi a 
reference to the Delhi Gazette will shew that he was not 
actually invested with the Vizarut, by the Queen, till five or 
six months after he is said to have had that distinction con- 
ferred on him by the British Government ! 

We have been led into this lopg digression for the sake of 
history : to relieve Lord Hardingc and tKe political authorities 
from the unmerited odium of having connived at the intrigues 
of the Rani and the Vizier; and we.hopc that we have made 
,it sufficiently plain that they had ifo voice in the matter ; and 
would have been equally bound to recognise and carry on 
business with the Court jester if the Sikh Sirdars had thought 
him wiser than themselves; or the slave girl Mungla,” if 
they had wished for the future to* have a Petticoat Govern- 
ment in the Punjab. 

Let us now return to the narrative. We have seen that 
on the 3d September, 1846, there were still hopes of qji 
establishment of an independant Government at Lahore ; but 
in the same letter occurs the following passage : — I do not 

* apprehend that "^'Sheikh Imam-ud/din will push his resistance 

^ any further after the order he has received from Lahore, and 
‘ from Lieut. Col. Lawrence. • 

‘ The two forces of the Maharajah Golab Singh and the 

* Sheikh, bein^ in presence of each other, may by accident come 
^ to blows; but the interests of the two chiefs are opposed to such 
' « contingency, and by a letter recently received by Lieut. 

‘ Col. Lawrence froln the Maharajah Golab Singh, it is evident 
^ he docs not seem to expect a collision.” This i;efers to the 
transfer of the province of Kashmir to Maharajah Golab 
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Singh, agreed upon on the 16th of March 1846, but not 
yet fulfilled by the Sikh Government. The whole 8tory_ ia 
told by the Governor-General in letter No. 3, of the collection 
before us : — i: 

No. 8. 


The Oovernor-Oeneral to the Secret Committee. 

Simla, Sejjteynher 19, 1840. (No. 40.) 
(Extract.) , 

“ In the letters from Lahore of Mr. J. Lawrence, the delay and suspi- 
cious conduct of Sheik Imamooddeen, the Governor of Cashmere on the 
part of the Tjahore Goveniment, are adverted to, and the measures taken 
by the Durhiir to procure the departure of the Sheik from Cashmere, ai-e 
described. 

I forward dispatches of tlie Governor-Generars Agent, reporting the 
ultimate failure of Sheik Imamooddeeu, to quit Cashmere at the promised 
time, and the occun-ence of a collision between tlie troops of the Sheik and 
those of ^Maharajah Golab Sing, in which the latter wore worsted, with tlie 
death of the Vizier laickput Kae, and the dispersion of the Mahai’ajalis 
force. 

The details of this affair, as far as they are known, and the previous 
conduct of the Sheik Imamooddeen, are so fully given in the cnclosiu'os 
of this disjmtch, and tlie other jiapcrs referred to, that it is not necessary 
for me to describe them in this place. It is of more importance to consider 
the motives which may have induced Sheik Imaipooddeen to put himself 
thus actively in opposition to tl^e British Gov&nment and Maharajah 
Golab Sing, and to the reiterated ordei-s of tlie Lahore Durbar ; tho conse- 
quences which may probably result from this affair; and the measures 
which may be most expedient to ^opt in reference to it. 

From the first, Maharajah r Golab Sing has expressed no apprehension 
about his obtaining tlie occupation of Cashmere. At Umritsir, after tbe« 
completion of the Treaty, he urged that the Durbar should take measures 
for putting him into possession of the other districts made over to him, 
and the Hazareh ; hut lie said that Sheik Moheeooddoen and he wore on an 
understanding with each other, and that his possession of Cashmere would 
be accomplished without difficulty. Early in April, Moheeooddeen died, 
and his son. Sheik Imamooddeen, the former Governor of the Julunder, 
succeeded him. Maharajah Golab Sing stated that this would make no 
difference in his affairs, for that Sheik Imamooddeen was, equally with his 
fpther, in his (Golab Sing’s) interest. 

Accordingly, Maharajah Golab Sing sent a few regiments witli Vizier 
Lufkput Rae, to take possession of the district. These regiments arrived 
at the same time as Lord ElplUnstoiie and Mr. C. I&ardinge, and wore 
forthwith put in possession of the Hurreo Purbut, the principal fort at the 
capital ; Bus was on tho dlst of April last. 

Ma&arajah Golab Sing would appear to have, at this time, entered into 
negotiation with Sheik Imamooddeen, to put his troops into the neighbour- 
ing districts, and to hold the Government of Cashmere u»der him. 

Sheik Imamooddeen states that, at the requisition of Maharajah Golab 
Sing, he did put his troops into those districts, and that he has a clai^ 
against the Maharajah for their expenses. c 

What may have been the real nature of the negotiations between the 
Sheik and the Mahars^jah, it is impossible for us to Imow at present ; but it 
appears that* they ended in no satisfactory result. The Maharajah soon 
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required tlie departure of Sheik Imamooddeen from Cashmere, and sent 
Hiiiall reinforcements under Vizier Eutnoo to the support of Luckput Kae. 

At the same time, Mahart^jah Oolah Sing seems to have made some 
demands upon Sheik Imamooddeen, which the latter resisted ; and the 
Sheik, under pretext of collecting balances Af revenue, and requiiing a 
receipt and acquittance from Vizier Luckput Eae, delayed from week to 
week his departui-e from Cashmere. 

The Lahore Durbar, who hod been continually pressed upon the subject 
of making over the transfeiTed districts. Cashmere included, to the Maharn* 
jjih, were directed to cause the immediate removal of Slicdk Imamooddeen. 

Vnion tlxe Sheik still delayed his return to Lahore, the Durbar sent a 
special and pressing order by the hands of Dewari Hakim Eae and Vakeel 
Solum Lall, peremptorily directing him to make over the district to the Maha- 
rajah, and to repair to Lahore, whore his accounts wvuild he adjusted 

'Pheso persons appear to have made unnecessary delay on the road, and 
to have only reached Eajourio when the oiitbroaK occuiTcd, wliioh is dcs- 
onhod, as far as its details are known, in the inclosnres of this cles])at(di. 

On tlio news of the open rebellion of Sheik Imamooddeen reaching La- 
hore, the Durbar sent olF Sirdar Utter Sing Man, with other ollieers, to 
bi-ing the Sheik away. , 

The result of the Sirdar’s mission cannot yet ho known : hut it is not 
prohahle, in the present posture of uflairs, that it has he( ii siiceesshd 
OcM^ply interested as tbo Lahore Durbar are in the fulfilmcjit f)f all the 
])j‘ovisions of the Treaty, it can scarcely h(‘. supi)Oscd that they have instigat- 
ed or countenanced the Sheik’s proceedings ; and yet there is a strong im- 
pression on the minds of all the Eritish odicerH on the s]>ot, that Sheik 
Imamooddeen has all along had the syjDpathies, if not tlio covert conni- 
vanoo, of liajah Lai Sing, and other iidluential ptd'tios at Tiahore. 

The above is a summaiy of the proceedings and orders for the transfer of 
Cashmere, from the Lahore Govermiient to Jnmmoo Maharajoli. 

The political connexion helween Maharajah Oolah Sing aiid the Sheiks 
^loliceooddeen and Imamooddeen, is of old standing, and has been long 
notorious as of the closest description. 

Moheeooddeen, the father, began life as a shoe-maker ; ho was a man 
of no family, chai’actei- or intlucrico ; hut, being possessed of those talents 
for Intrigue and self-aggi’audiscment, which were moi'(5 likely to stand him 
in stead, in such a Government and society as that of the Sikhs in the Pun- 
jauh, he contrived, with the assistance of the Dogras, and more particularly 
of Oolah Sing, to raise himself from poverty and obscurity to a state of 
some eminence and of vast wealth. 

About scveij years ago, under the auspices, and by the iustmimentali tjr, 
of the Maharajah, Sheik Moheeooddeen was ojmoinied to the Government 
of the Cashmere district, and his son, Imtunooddeen, to that of the Jukin- 
der Doab. $ 

Sheik Moheeooddeen was to have accounted to the Durbar for twenty 
lacs of Cashmere rupees per annum, of whicli six lacs were to be allowed 
him for the maintenance of troops, and the balance, fourteen lacs, wai? to be 
paid into the Lahore treasu^. 

Tlie Sheik’s paj^ionts at Lalioro are stated not to have exceeded six loes 
per annum since he assumed tlie Government, and pait of which has been 
remitted in shawl goods. No accounts have been rendered during the 
wliolo seven years. ^ 

The same statement of abort payments, and failure to render any account 
of seven years’ collections is equally applicable to Sheik Imamooddeen , in 
respect to the Julimder Doab. 


H U 
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The Sheiks are known to have sent across the SuUedj upwards of a crore 
of rupees, in specie, shortly before the late invasion of our territories by the 
Sikh army. 

What may have been the inducement of Sheik Imamooddeen to take 
the course he is now purs^J^ng, it is not easy to conjecture. He had im- 
mense wealth in money and a jagheer at Jullunder, which we had upheld, 
yielding neaily a lac per annum. He cannot expect to maintain hmiself 
m Cashmere, against IS^aharajah Golab Sing and the Sikh and British 
Govenimeuts. 

The Sheik was doubtless placed in a position of much difficulty in regard 
to securing tlie whole of his ill-gotten wealth. He is believed still to have 
much in Cashmere : the locality of which, and all the circumstances under 
w'liich it was obtained, are doubtless w^ell known to the Maliarajah, who was 
bent on appropriating it, if possible. After the transfer of the province, its 
removal became difficult. 

Again, tlie Sikh Government summoned him to Lahore, and spoke of an 
adjustment of accounts. The Sheik well knew that he had rendered no 
account for seven years; that his spoliation was notorious; and that the 
Diu'bar were aware of his full ability to pay a large sum as balance of airears, 
which their exigencies would induce them the more rigorously to demand. 

‘This was doubtless a dilemma ; hut the mode whicli he has adopted to 
avoid it is a desperate one. His money in Cashmere will he soon exhaust- 
ed by the large force he is said to bo collecting. His jagheer in our pro- 
vinces will be conti seated, and his property attached ; and the result of his 
enterprise, though it may cause ti'oiible, and is much to be I’egrotted, cannot 
be doubtful. 

The Lahoi*e Durbar ai*e bound by the IVth Article of tho Treaty of La- 
hore, to put us, or our*represejdtativo, in possession of the Province of 
Cashmere. This they have not done, and their officer is now in open re- 
bellion in the district. 

In the present state of om* information, I cannot tell precisely what 
measures it may be necessgry ultimately to take. You will perceive that 
I sent Colonel Lawi’eiice’s Assistant, Lieutenant Edwardes, to Junimoor 
to make HaliarajaJi Golab Sing exert himself, and to urge him to advance 
at once with liis disposable force to Cashmere. I have called on the La- 
hore Govemmeut to place at the disposal of the MaharajaJx such of their 
regiments and generals, as he^ himself may select to accompany him ; and 
Brigadier Wheeler has been warned to be ready to advance with a portion 
of the .lulunder force to Bissowlce and Jummoo, to support Maharajah 
Golab Sing’s rear, and, should he wish it, to hold his temtory for him (lur- 
ing his absence. 

I shall be w ell satisfied if by these means tho revolt of ‘the Sheik may 
be put down, and the occupation by Maharajah Golab Sing accomplisheci. 
Any delay in the conmiciiceme^t of operations will be inexpedient. The 
Mahomedan Hill Bajahs in the neighbourhood of Cashmere, appear to have 
already joined the Sheik ; the Hozarehs will doubtless follow tho example, 
and thore is mucli disposition to revolt in all the western districts. 

The season of the year is somewhat in favor of the rebels making a pro- 
tracted resistance, as, towai-ds the 6nd of November, most of tlie passes into 
Cashmere are closed, and the troops proceeding thei-e^will not be able to 
return till eifter the winter. 

In a few days, our information will be more full, and I shall be the better 
able to concert measures adapted to the circumstan^^es. 1 shall not move 
British troops to Cashmere if 1 can avoid it. 

It is wort^ of remark, that Sheik Imamooddeen has caused the Sheik 
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emissaries, Dewan Hakim Boe and Vakeel Sohun Lai, to be treated with all 
consideration and respect at Bsdourie, whence they last wrote ; while he has 
proclaimed that Maharajah Duleep Sing is the Sovereign of Cashmere, and 
himself the Bajah’s sutadar ; (which looks as if he were doubtful of those 
about him supporting his independence ;) while, on the day at the close of 
which the attack on Mahai’ajah Golab Sing% force took place, it is said to 
have been industriously circulated at the Bazaar of Cashmere, that the 
British troops had been attacked and defeated at Lahore, and the young 
Maharajah killed. • 

All the British officers who had gone to visit Cashmere had left the valley 
before *the outbreak occurred, excepting Captains Broome and Nicolson, 
who were on the borders, and, on bearing of the affah, proceeded into the 
Maharajah’s temtory.” 

From this candid statement of the pros and cons, we learn, 
that tlie Governor-General could not suppose^' that deeply 
interested as the Lahore Durbar were in the fulfilment of all 
the provisions of the treaty — they had instigated, or counte- 
nanced the Sheikh’s proceedings although “ there was a 
strong impression on the minds of all the British officers 
on the spot tliat Sheikh Irnam-ud-din had all along the sym- 
pathies, if not the covert connivance of Rajah Lai Singh, 
and other influential parties at Lahore.” He contented him- 
self therefore with calling on Maharajah Dhulip Singh to 
fulfill his contract, ^and put Maharajah Golab Singh in pos- 
session of Kashmir, at the point iof the,s>vord ; liiinself evin- 
cing his determination to enforce the treaty, by advancing a 
strong body of British troops into^ the Punjab. A political 
officer was at the same time sent up to Jammu to excite the 
•dormant energies of the Maharajah, ^vho seemed stupified at 
the outbreak, and perhaps may have even doubted our good 
faith. 

These vigorous measures had the desired effect of shew- 
ing not only to Golab Singh, but also to the Sheikh in Kash- 
mir and the Vizier in Lahore, that no difficulties which 
could be created by hostile combinations, or intrigues, 
would be allowed to stand in the way of carrying out tUe 
treaty. The very first fruits were the revelation of Rajah Lai 
Singh’s treachery. Natives have the courage to plan any 
villainy ; but they break down in^the execution from inability 
to combine and remain true to each other. No sooner did 
Pflrun Chund, the Sheikh’s Vakil, find the British were in 
earnest, and about to take the field, than with admirable deci- 
sion he chose His side, and determined to save his master by 
throwing Lai Singh overboard. He confessed to Lieut. Ed- 
Tfardes on the road^to Jammfi that Sheikh Imam-fid-din was 
never more faithful to his own Government than now when be 
seemed to be a rebel: and promised to put thaJ: officer in 
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possession of written orders from Rajah Lai Singh, to oppose 
the transfer of Kashmir. 

At the same moment, the Rani was unbosoming herself to 
the Archbishop of Lahore, and expressing her hopes that those 
same ** written orders ” t'ould not fall into the hands of the 
British. 

The Governor-General, who, on the 19th September, refused 
to harbour the suspicion, was staggered by these new testinio- 
nics, and in his next letter of the 4th October, we find him 
making up his mind as to the consequences : — 


No 4. 


The Qovernor-General to the Secret Committee. 


Simla, October 4, 184(3. (No 12.) 

(EKtract.) 

Tn my dispatch of tlio lOth Sm)tembor, 1846, No. 40, 1 re])orte(l the dcfcjit 
and dispersion of tlie forces of Maharajah Golab Siiif^h, by those of the 
Shoik Tmamooddeen, iii the valley of Cashmere ; and I stated tlie steps I 
lijid taken, in urging the iVlaharajah to make more active exertions, and in 
calling upon the Lalioro Durbar to place at tho disposal of the Mahai-ajah 
such of tho Sildi regiments and generals as His Highness might himself 
select. J also ordered 

0 Regiments of Native Infantry, 

2 Ditto of Irregular Cavalry, and (> 

12 Field Gams, » 

under Brigadier Wheeler, to bo held in readiness to march from the JuIuD’ 
dor towards Jummoo, for the ))m-j>030 of protecting tho Maharajah s ri*ar, 
ni his absence. , 

On tho evening of tho 2U’t September, the Maliarajah’s Vakeel, doala ^ 
Sohaio, reached Simla, and after conlering with tho Political Agent, declared 
that tho movements proposed to be made by Brigtidior ^Vhccler’s force, 
would best fulfil tlic Maharajah’s wishes; and 1 accordingly, on tlie 22nd, 
addiessed the commandor-in-chief, requesting that the Brigadier might bo 
ordered to advance ; and I cxj>eQt to hoar that tho troops will, about Uio 
8th or 9th, have reached their destination ; three regiments of infantry, one 
of in-egular cavalry, and six guns, being posted in tlie neighbourhood of 
Jummoo. 

,On the 21th, I dosii’cd tho Political Agent to obtain from tho Maharajah’s 
Vakeel a full and distinct cxjiosition of his master’s intentions and means ; 
and (the answers given by the Vakeel to tho questions put to him by tho 
Political Agent, will show you tb^it tho measiu-cs, ali'eody taken, of prepar- 
ing the force under Brigadier Wheeler, and the demand made upon the 
Lahore Durbar for all tho available Sikh troops, bod anticipated the Maha- 
rajah’sr wishes, and that he not only did not expect or desire that a British 
force should be actually employed against Cashmere, but on the contraiy, 
nreferred that his own troops, tuded by the Sikh forces, sheuld be einployo<i 
for tho purpose. X desired that His Highness might be cautioned not to 
conceal his real views, or delay makiiKg known to me his wishes, until tho 
season miglit bo too far advanced to aflbra him tho assistance he desired. * 

On the following day the 25th of Sentomber, a letter dated tho 17th, wa.s 
received Jiom Liciitenant Edwardes, tlic Assistant Political Agent, who had 
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bc«'-n ordcrd to proceed to Jiunnioo, in which letter, he repoited the substance 
of conversations ho hod held Vith the Sheik Xmamooddeen*s Vakeel, on liis 
way to Cashmere. The Sheik’s Vakeel Poorun Chimd, repeatedly asserted, 
that Ids master, the Sheik, had boon secretly instigated in his resistance to 
the Maharajah Golab Sing in Cashmere, by communications sent to him by 
the Vizier LaJl Sing, and that the Sheik posseJbed lusters to thisolfoct, written 
by the Vakeel, and signed by Rajah Lali Sing at Lahore. 

By the same post from Lahore, information was received that thoMahara- 
nee had held a confidential conversation with Bhaae Ram Sing, exphdning 
to him her position and tliat of the Vizier, and attaching the greatest impor- 
tance •to the recovery of letters addressed to the Sheik by the Vizier on the 
subject of Cashmere. 

’I’hese reports, received from different quarters, combined with the delays 
and evasions of the Vizier dming the preceding five months; his failure to 
depute the persons to Caslimcro, pointed out by the Political Agent as the. 
most proper to bo sent to the Sheik; and the slow progress towards Cashmere 
made by the two Sikh emissaries, De\van Hakim liac and Vakeel Solum Lai, 
sent, at hist, by the Durbar, after the reiterated representations of the Agent, 
were circumstances calculated to excite a just suspicion that the Vizier Lall 
Sing was implicated in the Sheik’s misconduct, by secretly encomaging the 
l^ahore Governor of Cashmere to resist the orders publicly sent to hinj by 
his Government, to withdraw from the [u'cvincc, delivering up the coimUy 
to the Maharajah, in pursuance of the ’Preaty. 

I, tljcrcfore, in my instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Jjawrenee, desired 
him to omit no efforts to ascertain the truth of tlu^ declarations made by the 
Slieik’s Vakeel to Lieutenant Edwardcs, being determined, if these state- 
ments could be substai^atod, at once to adopt measures against the Vizier, 
which should not onlv terminate our olfiyial communications with him, but 
should deprive him of power, in consequence of fiis treasonable intrigues, by 
wbich the fulfilment of so important an ..\rticlo of the "J’rcaty w’as intention- 
ally evaded. • 

8o long as the Sheik is able to defend the passes and maiiRain his p-ound 
• in Cashmere, he will, in all probahility, not*produce the proofs which liis 
Vakeel declares lie possesses, showing that ho has been acting under the 
orders of his own Govennnent. 

It appears to mo also improbable that Rajah liall Sing should have 
committed himself to the extent of sigiiyig letters wi-itten by the. Sheiks 
Vakeel ; but it is not unlikely that ho may, under the impulse of his hatred 
of Maliarajah Golab Sing, have hold conversations witli the Vakc'cl en- 
couraging the Shoik, to resist, in onler to give the Maharajah os much 
trouble as possible: and intimating, that the Sheik, for thus acting, would 
be rewarded by the Vizier, by causing the claims of the liahoro Govemiii^nt 
for his aiTcars of revenue to be favourably settled. 

1 considered it expedient, under these circumstances, to be prepared for^ 
any ©vent, citbor to support Brigadier M^heelor, or chock any disposition 
of the Mussulman population of the HozoreJi countiy to rise, in con- 
sequence of the recent events in Cashmere ; and 1, thei^eforc, issued in 
stmetions to hold * 

Hsr Majesty’s 80th Regiment, 

3 Regiments of Native Infantry, 
l*^ Guns, 

in readiness to move ffom I.ahoro on S<».a3koUs so as to unite, if necessary, 
with the Jnhmder force,— tJiis force to be i-eplaccd at Lahore by 
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Her Majesty’s 6^n(i Regiment, 

3 Regiments of Native Infantry, 

2 Re^ments of Cavalry, and 
12 Guns. 

from Ferozepore. These force| at Lahore and Ferozepore are, fully prepared 
to move at the shortest Alice. ‘ 

r There are two letters attached to the con'ospondence, written by the son 
of the Rajah of Rajoune, which have some interest. The first describes 
the action between tlic Sheik’s forces and the Maharajah’s, by which it 
would appear that the collision was bi*ought about by some stray shots^ from 
the Mahai-ajah’s forces. The second letter, intercepted by the Vizier Lall 
Sing, gives the son’s narrative to liis father, of the rising of all the Mussul- 
man tribes of the hills ; the steps taken b}*^ the Sheik to induce the Khy- 
berocs and tlie Eusofzyes to move on to the right bank of the Indus ; whilst 
to the eastward, on the side of Ladak, he had employed emissaiies to induce 
the population to rise against the Maharajah. No mention is made of the 
Afighans moving upon Peshawiu*, altliough there arc several of this tiibe in 
Cashmere. 

This letter may have been T;\Titten for the pu^ose of being intercepted ; 
hut there (;an be no doubt that the Sheik will very naturally take every 
meotis to support liimself, by an apiieal to Mussulman hopes, and religious 
fanaticism. 

The Maharajah had declared his wishes that the British troops should 
afford him the aid he requires, by protecting his rear and not by active co- 
operation in the hills ; and as in the present aspect of aftahs, with reference 
to the conduct of His Highness and the Lahore Government, I am by no 
means satisfied that there is an obligation on our pfLt to put down the rebel- 
lion by British bayonets, I^nnpose t.o continue our co-operation to the mode 
already agreed upon between the Political agent and his Vakeel. 

I say, tlie present aspei^t of affairs, with reference to the conduct of both 
parties, for you w ill observe that it is stated in respect to Mahai'ajah Golab 
Sing, that llis Vizier and troop| having been put in posses.sion of the (thief 
fort, the Hurreo Purbut, he opened riegociations with Sheik imamooddeen, as 
to continuing in the civil goveiniment of the provmco, and requested tlie 
Sheik to remain till he sent full reinforcements to assume military occupation; 
and in respect to the Durbar, that the most serious accusations (supported 
by strong presumptive evidence) rtre made of the recusance of the Sheik to 
leave Cashmere, and his subsequeht misconduct being attributable to the 
secret iustriictious, he received from the Vizier. 

His Highness is well aware that he has by his own injudicious arrange- 
ments with the Sheik Imamooddeen, brought upon himself much of the 
emfoaiTassmeut under which he is now labouring, but which ho attiibute.s, 
and probably with reason, to the intrigues of the Vizier Lall Sing. 

# If^a further demonstration towards Bhimber should bo advisable, I shall 
not hesitate to move up that poi*fion of the Lahore force ordered to be in 
readiness, uniting it with the force from the Jiilunder, if both cross the 
Chenal^ keeping one or two regiments in the neighbourhood of Jummoo, 
should it be absolutely required. 

If the operations by Maharajah Golab Sing and the Sikh troops against 
Cashmere should be long protracted or foil, and the porfion of our troops 
on the Chenab should be required to remain in advance of Lahore beyond 
the end of December, 1 shall, of course, continue to hold Lahore by a strong 
British garrison. f 

I am in hourly expectation of receiving more explicit information of the 
state of affairs. in the neighbourhood of Rajourie; and my impression is, in 
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tl)e absence of the information I require, that I shall move up the Lahore 
portion of the force now held in i-eadiness to march, and replace it by the 
troops from h'erozepore.” 

There is one passage in the above jv^hicb strikes us as incon- 
clusive. Lord Ilardinge says, ‘‘ It appears to me also impro- 
bable that Kajah Lai Singh should have committed himself to * 
the extent of signing letters written by* the Sheikh’s Vakil, 
but jt is not unlikely that he may under the impulse of his 
hatred of Maharajah Golab Singh, have held conversations with 
the Vakil encouraging the Sheikh,” &c. &c. 

Had Lord Hardinge been less unwilling to believe the 
Vizier’s duplicity, and half as willing to get rid of him, as a 
Calcutta paper (the Star) Avould have us think, he would have 
argued the matter better. For giving Lai Singh every credit 
for prudence, we must allow some also to the Sheikh ; .and if 
the affair was so ticklish that discovery would be fatal to the 
prime minister of the Punjab ; d fortiori^ did it behoove a pro- 
vincial Governor to have a warrant for his share in it. Doubt- 
less llajah Lai Singh would only have beTSn too glad if the 
Sheikh had consented to be inade a cat’s paw of, and opposed 
an ally of the British Government, without any written autho- 
rity from his own. •But Irnarii-nd-din had once before mur- 
dered the ‘‘Lord Treasurer” oPLahorb to oblige his friend 
Lai Singh (who being a Brahman did not like to kill another 
Brahman himself) and, after taking the trouble to cut his vic- 
tim into little pieces to avoid discovery, some ho\v or other 
the affair got wind, and the Sheikh bore all the blame.* So it 
is no wmnaer that he had grown wiser, and refused to do busi- 
ness with Lai Singh again, until he had the deed of partner- 
ship in his pocket. 

On the 23d October, the Governor-General informs the 
Secret Committee that 

“ Sheikh Tmmooddeen has put a stop to all hostile operations agamst 
the Fort of Hurree Piu'but, occupied by the Maharajah’s troops ; he has 
formally declared his submission to the Laliore Goveniment, and hi^ in- 
tention of surrendering himself to IJcj^itcnont Edwordes, who is accom-* 
panying the troops of Maharajah Golab Sing.” 

But adds — ^ 

It is impossible to rely with confidence on the sincerity of the assur- 
ances of a person of the Sheikh’s character, <uid under the influence which he 
is described, in these papers, as being exposed to ; but my belief is, that, 
as he was certainly making no jireparations to oppose the Lahore and 
dummoo troopsin the passes, he has, by this time surrendered, and that 


« This refers to the once mysterious murder of Misr Belt Ram, at Lahore* 
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Uy tlio next mail 1 sliall have the gmtillcation of reporting to you the tev' 
ininatiori of this oftair." 

The two allusions in the last paragraph require elucidation, 
and it is evident that the authors of the Blue Book have been 
keeping some of Lord Hardinge’s ffood things to themselves. 
We will endeavour to fill up the hiatus with the character ” 
of Sheikh Imam-ud-din. The Sheikh (be it known to the 
ladies!) is perhaps the best mannered and best dressed* man 
in the Punjab. Ho is rather under than above the mid- 
dle height ; but his figure is exquisite, as far as it goes,” 
and is usually set off with the most aceurate jit which the 
unrivalled tailors of Kashmir could achieve for the Governor 
of the province. His smile and bow are those of a perfect 
courtier, whose taste is too good to bo obsequious ; his great 
natural intelligence, and an unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable conversational powers; and 
his*Persian idiom would do no dishonor to a native of Shiraz. 
Beneath this smooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy, 
lies an ill-assortecl and incongruous disposition ; ambition, 

{ )ride, cruelty, and intrigue ; strangely mixed up with indo- 
ence, effeminacy, voluptuousness, and timidity. From such 
jilmes and mimtses what resqlt can be eScpected but a moral 
cypher ? Deeply engaged in the intrigues and revolutions ot‘ 
Lahore, he was never to be found at the crisis of any of them ; 
and so completely are alj his aspirations negatived by indeci- 
sion, that he spent the oix months of his Kashmir Govern- - 
ment, in wavering between three different schemes fgr his own 
personal ^grandisement ; doubtful whether to accept Golab 
Singh’s offer, and continue Governor on a salary of one lakh 
per annum ; to oppose the transfer of the province to that prince 
which Rajah Lai Singh told him should be a receipt in full 
for his Kashmir accounts ; or to try to buy over the British, 
and make himself independant sovereign of the loveliest valley 
in^'the world. We shall see presently that he chose the most 
^ senseless of the three ; and to save himself from the conse- 
quences, on the first appearavico of danger, he turned King’s 
evidence,” and sacrificed his accomplice. 

Ouv readers will now understand what the Governor-General 
meant by saying that it was impossible to rely with confidence 
on the sincerity of the assurances of a person of the BheiWs charac-^ 
ter^^ It remains to tell them what ** the injhuence^^ was, to which 
he was exposed.” We have already alluded to the voluptuous 
ness of Seikh Imam-tid-din ; and most leave to the imagi- 
nation the fpll meaning of the word when applied to any one 
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par excellence, in climes where polygamy is religion, and concu- 
binage limited only by the wealth of individuals. Suffice it 
that not only Hindustan and the Punjab, but Persia, Affgha- 
nistan, and even the mountain fastnesses of the fair-faced 
Secah Posh are said to liave been searched for beauty to 
adorn his harem. What wonder then that when he came to 

the vale of Kashmir 

, With its roses tiio hrigUtost that earth ever gave. 

Its teinjiles and grottoes and fountains as clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over its wave.” 

Ids expansive heart spontaneously opened to receive the belle 
of the Kohistan, whose charms were the theme of all the 
j)oets of the valley. He wooed, won, and married the 
daughter of Moiz-ud-din Khan of Kurnfir, but soon found 
that he was not mated with a dove.” The most mascu- 
line spirit lay hid beneath the woman’s form ; and the 
effeminate, hesitating rebel found not as he had expected 
in her arms, a respite from the reproaches of his officers 
and allies. Proud of her Highland blood, and bigotted 
in her faith, she urged the Hiheikh by turns with taunt and 
wile, to listen to the chiefs of the surrounding mountains, 
declare himself king* of Kashmir, and raise at once the stan- 
dard of independaiice and Mahohimedahisin. It was a bold 
plan, and a tempting one ; the winter was rapidly approaching ; 
the passes would soon be closed ; thfe slightest opposition would 
.oblige the Sikh and Janmiu leaders*' to defer the campaign 
to the spring. And what might not happen.— What might not 
be effected in four months ? The four battles on the Sutlej 
were fought in half the time. The Huzarahs, the Yfizufzyes, 
Khyberis, and indeed all the m9itntain tribes south of the 
Indian Caucasus might have echoed the Ya All!” the 
Affghans of the Daraun and Derajat might have driven the Sikhs 
across the Indus, and Akbar Khan might have seized Ae 
opportunity to strike a blow at both the Sikh and the. Ferin- 
ghee by recovering Peshawur.* Such at all events were ihe . 
hopes and calculations of Sheikh Iiniun-ud-din’s ambitious bride ; 
and when his weaker spirit shrunk from so vast a scheme, 
she refused to admit him into her chamber. Such then was the 
nature of “ tlie influence to which Sheikh Imam-fid-din was ex- 
posed,” and wth the example of Rani Junda before him, 
Lord Ilardinge may well have thought it dangerous. 

• 

♦ We say might ” on*gOod authority ; for wd have been told that ina valorotta 
moment the Sheikh actually did invite the co-operation of Kabul. Our readers ipay 
.imuse themselves mth speculating on the probabilities of the invitation being ae« 
copied or declined. 
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While the Sheikh was making up his mind, the Sikh and 
Jammu troops were marching on Kashmir. Their routes 
met at Rajawur, the chief town of a hill principality of other 
days. The Rajah (“ Ri^imtillah”) was in exile : and his son 
Fukirtillah was the most active leader in the rebel army. 
He cared little for Sheikh Imam-ud-din, and perhaps enquir- 
ed not into his motiVes ; espousing his cause, neither for the 
sake of liberating the Kashmiris,” nor of propagating the 
Mahommedan religion but of re-establishing in the scram- 
ble the independence of Rajawur. So long, therefore, as the 
Sheikh maintained his courage, and seemed likely to keep 
Maharajah Golab Singh at bay, Fukirullah’s voice was ever 
the loudest in his council for war ; and the only encounter 
which actually took place in the field between the Sheikh’s 
troops and the Maharajah’s, Fukirfillah was said to have 
commenced. But when the Jammu and Sikh armies drew 
close upon Rajawur ; and the Sheikh, instead of fortifying the 
pMsea, began to negotiate with the British political officers, 
Fukirfillah, with the same energetic selfishness, turned 
round, made good terms for himself, and precipitated the Sheikh 
into submission. The coming in of Fukirfillah is related in 
the following letter, ^ togeth^er with the ^considerations which 
rendered it important, but the military reader must refer to the 
map, if he wishes to understand the value of Rajawur, as a 
post in a Kashmir compq-igii : — 

• No 6. 

The Governor -General of India to the Secret Committee. 

(Exti-act.) Camp, Mundi, November 3, 1840. (No. 49.) 

“ I herewith transmit tlie letter, addressed by Lieutenant Edwardes, Assis- 
tant Political Agent to Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, reporting that the 
Chief of Rajourie had, on the 19th of October, in pereon submitted 
himself to the British authorities and to the Maharajah Golab Sing. 

This chief is not only at the head of one of the most powerful Mussul- 
nfttn tribes in the Sills on the Punjab side of the Peer Pinjal Pass into 
Cashmere, but has the reputation of being a leader of well-established 
energy and decision of character. His secession from the Sheik Imomood- 
deen, could not fail to have a strdbig influence in inducing the other Maho- 
medan chiefs to forsake the Sheik’s causot and I have every reason to 
belieije that the greater portion of these petty chiefs have already with- 
drawn their forces and retired to their homes. 

A more important fact is, however, reported in a letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lawrence, of the 26th October, in which he repoifis that the Sheik 
hod written from one march on this side of the city of Cashmere, on the 23rd 
October, stating that he had left Cashmere on that day, according to his pi^o- 
mise, and had made one day's march towards tl^ Barramula Pass; and 
one of the messengers stated Uiat the Sheik had delivered up tlie fort of 
Sber Gurree,! and town of Cashmere, Vwier Rutnoo, the oflicer of the Ma- 
harajah Golab Sing left in command of the Hurree Piubut. 
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1 daily expect to hear from Lieutenan^Colonel Lawrence, that the Sheik 
has presented himself to him in the Maharajah’s camp. 

The movement of the troops will, however, still continue, and you will 
observe by the statement contained in liieutenant-Colonel Lawrence s demi- 
official letter of the 24tli of October that, in addition to the force under 
Sirdar Tej Sing, a body of Sikh troops underfeirdar Chuttur Sing and Shore 
Sing, from Kawul Pindee, had passed Poonch, and were marching towards 
Sirdar Tej Sing, for tlie purpose of entering Cashmere, as near as it may be 
practicable to the force under tlie latter, instead of ^advancing into Cashmere 
by the^Bm*ramula Pass, thereby effecting a concentration of the Sikh forces. 

A portion of the force under Maharajah Golab Sing had united with the 
Sikh force under Tej Sing, near Thanali. 

The British force which marched from the Julnnder, under Brigadier 
Wheeler, had crossed to the right bonk of the Chenab Biver and that which 
had marched fi-om Lahore, under Major-General Sir J. Littler, remained on 
the left bank of the Chenab, ready in twenty-fom* hours to fonn a junction 
with Brigadier Wheeler, and advance on Bhimber or Nowsbera, whenever 
vefjuired to do so. 

J iieiitenant-Colonel liawrence states that these combined forces amount to 
about ;h), 000 men, and he expresses his satisfaction at the vei^ cheer- 
ful manner in which the Sikli troops have performed long and harassing 
marches. 

T confidently expect to hear that the Sheik has submitted without a fiirther 
struggle. 1 defer making any comment on the recent events in Caslimere, 
uutil I receive fieutcnant-Colonel Ltywrorice’s report, giving the Sheik's ex- 
planation of liis conduct, and I equally defer expressing to you tho approba- 
tion I feel for the abilityiand energy displayed by laeutenant-Colonef Law- 
roTKie, Mr. J. Lawrence, Lieutenant Edjvardcs, And Lieutenant Lumsden, 
during tliese transactions. 

Tlie city of Lahore and the neighbouring coimtry remain in a state of 
perfect tranquillity.” • 

* Tho readers of history will pause and ponder with interest 
over those passages of the above quoted dispatch which record 
the cheerful co-operation of the Sikh troops. In a subse- 
quent letter (No. 7, November 2l8t, 1846) Lord Hardinge 
himself draws particular attention.tb the incident : — 

“ The conduct of the Sikh troops, under the some officers iliat led them so 
lately in their invasion of our provinces, now employed in carrying out the 
conditions of the Treaty of Laliore, (and perhaps tlie least palatable pait of 
those conditions,) under the instructions of British officers, cannot but oem- 
mand your admiration.” 

Properly considered, this feat^ of compelling the culpable 
Lahore Durbar (with the chief conspirator at its head) to make 
over, in the most marked and humiliating manner, the richest 
province in the Punjab to the one man most detested by the 
Khalsa, was* the real victory of the compaign, and its 
achievement must continue an enigma to every one who re- 
members, that this national penance was performed by 10,000 
Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance of two 
or three British officers within eight months of the battle of 
Sobraon.- * 
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The following letter drops the curtain on the first act of 
the drama: — 

No 7. 

Th^ Governor General to the Secret Committee. 

(Extract.) C%mpy Nairee, November 21, 1840. (No 55.) 

On closing my last letter to you, relative to tlic affairs of Cashmere, 1 
stated my confident hope of being able, when I next addressed you, to 
announce the complete occupation, by Maharajah Golab Sing, of the Pro- 
vince of Cashmere. •< 

That hope has been realized. The Mahai*ajah entered the capital on th»^ 
morning of the 9th of tliis month, luid was, when the last accounts came 
away, engaged in an-angements for the administration of the country. 

The arrivaj of Maharajali Golab Sing in Cashmere is desenbed by (’olo- 
nel Lawrence as by no means displeasing to tlie inhabitants of tlie province, 
who were loud in their complaints of the tyranny and oppression of Sheik 
Imamooddeen. 

Sheilc Imamooddeen left ('ashmere, according to his promise, on the ;i3rd 
of October, and reached the camp of the Govenior-GencraVs Agent at 
Th^^noli on the 1st instant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence s letters of the Jst and 2nd of the montli 
describe wdiat passed at his first interviews with the Sheik, who plac(*d in 
Colonel Lawrence’s hands tliree original documents, purjjorting to Ikj in- 
stmetions from the Minister Rajah La, 11 Sing to the Sheik, to oppose IMalia- 
rajah Golab Sing ; and to tlie otlicers^hnd soldici*s in Cashmere, to be faith- 
ful and obedient to the orders of the Sheik* 

On tlie return of licutenant-Coloncl LawTcnfe to Lahore, which will 
take place before the end of the month, a strict investigation will he made 
into the aiitlienticity of those documents, and into the conduct of Rajah 
Lall Sing, in respect to the Cashmere rebellion — the result of which inquiry, 
and the proceedings 1 may cthink it necessary to adopt in reference to 
the circumstances and facts that may be elicited, I shall report fully here- 
after. 

My present intention is, that Mr. Currie should proceed to I.ahore, to 
meet Colonel Lawrence on his return, when the investigation wDl be con- 
ducted by tliese officers in concert---and when, it is probable, a fonnal ap- 
plication wiU be made by the Chiefs, in the name of tlie Maharajah mid 
themselves, for the continuance of a British force at Lahore.” 

The third paragraph of this letter is one which must have 
been read with the liveliest satisfaction by our countrymen 
in England, who had been taught to believe that the rebellion 
of Sheikh lmam-(id-din was an insurrection of the people of 
Kashmir against the sovereign who had been forced on them 
by the British Indian Government* Even in India^ that part 
of thb Press which was opposed to the policy pursued in the 
Punjab, for a long while maintained that it was a national move- 
ment ; the fact being that from beginning to end *^of the rebellion 
not a single Kashmiri took up arms on either side^ but looked 
on at the struggle with the unmixed alarm^ of a cowardly anil 
degraded yet industrious people. To them both armies were 
alike odious^ for they disturbed the peace of the valley, destroy- 
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ctl trade, and made rice dear. Moreover they felt certain that 
whoever the conqueror might be, the Sheikh or the Maharajah, 
their fate would be the same, viz. to be squeezed to the utmost 
possible^ extent, unless protected by the British Governraent- 
It being our constant desire to register in these pages those 
passing contemporary facts which may one day become the* 
materials of history, we are happy in being able to subjoin the 
following memorandum of “ The army of Sheikh Imam-ud-din,” 
as it* was in Kashmiri, when besieging the Hurri Purbut : — 

Kogular soldiers, in the pay of Sheikh Tmamoodden. — .. 

Siklis, runjahecs, Hindostanees and a few Roheylnhs. 

Hill men, followci-s of tho Kukka Bliiimha, and otlior 

Kohistanee chiels, who cauie down from the mountains > 1,250 

to assist the Sheiks , 


Total... 15,000 mon. 

So much for the insurrection of the Kashmiris : — 

No. B. 

The Governor-Geneval to the Secret Cofumittec 
(Kxtraet.) Gamp, Sham-Chgurassie, Deoemher 4:, (No. 57.) 

“ Tn my last dispateh T announced the occupation of the Province of Cash- 
mere by the troops of Maharajah Oolab Sing. 

'The British force which 1 had niove(>up to the Chenab lliver, amounting 
to ] 1 ,000 men mul 21 gtins, liave returned to l^alioro and our own provinces, 
iiaving, in concert with tho Sikh ti-oops and tliose of the Maharajah Golab 
Sing, accomplished all the objects which 1^ had in contemplation when the 
movement was ordered. 1 was anxious that, this force sliould move out of 
the Punjab before tho investigation into the Sheik’s conduct in Cashmere 
should commence, in order that there should be no appearauce of resorting 
to inilitaiy coercion on that occasion, or in any of the subsequent proceed 
ings^at Lahore. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence has wiytfi his usual activity, returned from 
Cashmere to Lahore. 

It will be gratityiug to you to letuTi, that the conduct of tlie Mabai’ajah 
througliout the late operations, is described by the Political Agent as most 
sadsfactoiy. His High ness lias acquiesced in several proposals most judici- 
ciously made to him by Lieutenant-Colonel I..awrence, for th^ purpose of 
ameliorating tho condition of tho people, as well as for tho more regul|tf and 
liberal payment of His Highness’ tix>om 

Tho Maharajah has agreed to continue to the Hill Chiefs all jaghcers, 
granted to liiem one year before tlie Sheik Moheeooddeen s dcatli, and further 
to remit one-dfth of the tribute formerly paid by all to tho suocesaivo Sikh 
Governors. 

Tho Chiefs gf Rajourie and Jesrotas have received assignments of land 
bordering on tho British tenitory ; and, with two exceptions which are 
satisfactorily accounted for, all the Chiefs of tho Hill districts have made 
* their sutoission to the Moliorajjah, 

^ In this are included 500 men brought by Mirna Fakir Ullal), of Rajawur, 
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It may be considered an indication of the confidence of these Cliiefs, and 
of tJie good understanding whirdi exists between them and tlie Maluu ajah, 
that although His Highness offered to give up lands upon the guarantee of 
the British Govenimont that the stipends agreed upon should be paid to any 
of the Chiefs who profeiTcd to reside in the Britisn territories, aU expressed 
their willingness to remain undir his Government. 

I am also in hopes that arrangements will be made with the Maharajah, 
* by which the cultivators of the soil in Cashmere may be relieved from much 
o}' the oppression which nhoy have hitherto experienced whilst under the 
Sikh nilf, by the custom of re-selling at on orbitraiy rate that portion of the 
crgps taken by the Sovereign as his revenue. * 

The Mahai’ajah distinctly pledges himself to relinquish the practice of 
trading on his own account in the produce of the country, which, if persisted 
in imder an arbitrary Government, cannot foil to impoverish, and ultimately 
ruin all classes of his subjects. 

The Maharajah has issued proclamations for the levy of customs at points 
fixed on the frontier, and for the abolition of inland duties. His Highness 
has also determined upon assembling the heads of villages, with the view of 
fixing, in concert with them, the rates at which the Govomment gi*ain shall 
be sold. 

The Maharajali has at the same time consented, that the crime of infan- 
ticide, prevalent among tho Eajpoot population in his dominions, shall be 
strictly proliibited under severe penalties; and that he will use his best en- 
deavours to abolish tho rite of Suttee. 

I shall take every opportimity of encouraging His Highness to persevere 
in those good intentions. The impulation of Cashmere, since the conquest 
of the country by the Sikhs, has been brought to sq low a state of poverty, 
as to render extortion no lopffor profitable. Tho means of plund(‘ving tlie 
people have been exliausted; and^ I confidently expect, under the M ah a- 
rajah’s government, that their condition will improve, as His Highness is 
too sagacious not to discover his own permanent interest ; and it is l)ut just 
to state, that, according to thcp testimony of recent travellers, the peasantry 
under tho immediate nile of the* Maharajah around Jummoo, are in a superi- 
or state of comfort to tho ryots of the petty chiefs in the hills.” 

Our next extract from the Blue Book completes this part 
of the subject ; and shews that, by whatever barbarities, Gtolab 
Singh may have raised himself to power, he is not incapable 
of making a good use of it. If he realize but half of the 
picture here drawn of his Lahore Government, he will be 
entitled to a plaCe among the most enlightened Asiatic 
rulers : — 

Inclosur§ 1 in No. 8. 

lltc Governor 'General to Frederich Owrrie^ Esq.^ Secretary to the 
V Government of India^ with the Governor-General, 

(Extract.) Camp, Hoshiarpore^ November 23, 1840. 

“ In my dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 19th ctf September, in 
which die probable necessity of exercising a direct and active influence in 
the Government of Lahore is discussed, I stated that it was my intention 
before I undertook such a line of policy, to depute you to Lahore, for tho 
puiqiose of receiving full reports of the I’cal state of affairs, having the 
utmost coniidonce in your experience, sound judgment, and ability^ and 
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to associate I.ieutenant-Colonol Lawrence witli you in such Dussiou, since 
which period that officer has, by his energy and talents, justified all my 
anticipations, by overcoming the difficulties which had arisen out of the 
Cashmere insurrection. 

You will, therefore, be so good as to mak^ your an’angements to proceed 
to Lahore on a special mission as tlie representative of the Governor- 
General, where you will meet Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the end of this* 
montli. * 

T'lie first question which will require your immediate attention, will be 
an investigation into tlie conduct of the Sheik Imamooddeen, in resisting, 
by force of arais, the execution of the Lahore Treaty, relating to the cession 
of the Province of Cashmere. The line of defence 'which he his adopted^ by 
assciting that he has acted in obedience to the ordci*a of tlio Lahore Govern- 
ment, of which he was the servant, will indirectly, but substantially, place 
the Vizier Rajah Loll Sing on Ms trial. 

Tlie whole of the papers and documents having passed through your 
depaitinent, you are fully apprized of all tlie details, into wliich J need not 
enter. The result, however, of the investigation, will probably produce 
iiriportant consequences as alfceting the Government of wliich the Eanee 
is the luiud as Itegent, and the iiajali Lall Sing the Vizier. 

If it he proved that the Vizier secretly encouraged the Sheik to violate the 
Treaty which the Lahore Durbar was bound faithfully to carry into effect, 
the immediate consequence of this betr^al of duty to the Maharajah Duleep 
Sing, and of good faith to tlie British Government, will be the deposition of 
the Vizier. * 

] f the authenticity of the dociunents produced by the Sheik, in palliation 
of his own criminal c^mduct, be disproved, that individual must take the 
consequences of Ids own misdeeds; but* it is aj^iiarcnt, from the nature of 
the papers which he has produced,' that the investigation will in reality he 
the trial of the Vizier Rajah Lall Sing aii^d the Durbar. 

The conviction of the Lahore Govemment in being implicated in a gi’oss 
and violent infraction of the I.aliore Treaty, •might, if pushed to the ex^eme 
limit of our right, lead to very serious consequences; but it is not my inten- 
tion to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of one or more 
individuals, when there is every reason to believe that tlie misconduct is to 
be attributed to personal hatred of the Maharajali Golab Sing, and not to 
any political combination to violate the^Ti-eaty with the British Government. 
The individuals, however, who may he implicated must be held responsible 
for their conduct in this transaction, whatever may have been the original 
object of the intiigue. I am, however, disposed to give to the chiefs and to 
the Sikh soldiery, the greatest credit for tlmr i^neritorious conduct in 
promptly and loyally obeying the orders they received to march to Caalmere, 
under difficult and adverse circumstances, cheerfully acting under the advice 
of British officers. ^ 

Tills praiseworBiy conduct will be prominently brought forward in tlie 
letter to the Maharajah, apprizing His ffighness of my intention to depute 
you to Lahore ; and I need scarcely observe, that the good temper and 
cordial co-operation of the Sikh troops under Sirdoi’ Tej Sing, in the 
accomplishment of an object in which they might naturally bo expected to 
act wiUi reluctance, is an atonement, as far as the State is concerned, for 
the breach of the Treaty by a servant of the Durbar, if I am to assume that 
*tho Vizier is implicated in the Sheik’s misconduct. 

It is, however, clear, that the investigation will compel the Vizier and the 
Durbar, publicly to vindicate their conduct. 

It, llierefore, becomes an object of importance, that the Terms and mode 
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of the investigation should he careftilly considered. With the experience 
you i)Ossess while presiding in onr courts of law in tho Hegulation Pro- 
vinces, 1 have no doubt you deem it to be an essential object, so to 
arrange the inquiry into the Sheik’s conduct, in concert ■with the T.ahore 
authorities, that there shall he^io ground for suspicion in any quarter as to 
the fairness of the proceeding. Tho ti*ial is that of a public officer of the 
• Maharajah’s, who on certain conditions, surrendered himself to the Political 
Agent of the British Goyennnent. It is very difficult to devise a mode of 
trial which is not open to some ohjcction. The justice of the case, however, 
will require that you, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrene/e, and Mr. J. Lamence, 
should, in the presence of the Durbar and Cliiefs assembled for the purpose, 
state that a flagi’ant breach of treaty has been eommitted by Sliiek Jmam- 
oodeen, the servant of the Lahore Goveminent, of which tho British 
Govormnent has just reason to compluin, and that, as he pleads in justifica- 
tion of his conduct, tlie orders bo received from his own Government, it 'will 
be nfecessaiT to proceed in so grave and important an inquiry with all duo 
fonns of deliberation. And I need scarcely recommend that the minutes 
of all tlie jjrocceclings he recorded with the utmost precision. 

In tlie event of the Sheik succeeding in exonerating liimself, by proving 
tho.t he acted in obedience to tho orders of the Vizier, the Kajjah’s depo- 
sition from power, and Ids immediate exile from tho Punjab into tlie Britisli 
tenitories, will be demanded, under such arrangements as may bo detennin- 
ed upon, after the whole case has been fully investigated. 

In the latter case, it is probable that tho inleiqiosition of the B anco in his 
favour will he attempted, and that He! Highness will not consent to his 
exile without great reluctance. 

Facilities may be afforded, arising out of this sth'te of things, to deprive 
Her Highness of pou'cr. The great* scandal which Her Highness intervovrse 
with the Vizier has caused, has rendered her government as Regent odious 
to the people ; and her deprivatioii of power would he justified, on the ground 
that the notoriety of her prof igaey has been carried to an exSent which dis- 
qualifies her for the duty of acting as the Regent of the Lahore State during 
the minority of her son. 

If thc3 British Government should bo called upon by tho Chiefs to act in 
behalf of tho minor, for the prosenration of the Baj, and tho maintenance 
of ti’anqiiillity, there can be no d<^ubt that Her Highness must cease to have 
any authority as Regent, her conduct^being so alnindoned as to he a serious 
impediment to the success of any Government'* 

The next letter commences Act the 2nd. The Sheikh having 
made good the prcvmise of his Vakil Purun Chund, and given 
up'lhe wjrltten orders fo rebel which he had received from 
Rajah Lai Singh, it became necessary to ascertain their authen- 
ticify or falsity. This some' people deny; the same people 
who justify the conquest of Sindh.’’ They say that the 
papers had nothing to do with the question : and that reading 
them even was quite a work of supererogation ; that the 
Lahore Durbar should have been held responsibW for the acts 
of Sheikh Imain-6d-dfn, in the same way that Mir Rustum 
was held responsible by Sir Charles Ni^ier for the non-delivery 
of the two penny post in his dominions J And herein to us 
consists the ^value of the present Blue Book that it shews" 
what a stride the British India Government has made in 
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polidcal morality since tlj# conquest of Sindli. We just note 
en passant for the benefit of our readers the folloTving 
Phasing Discrepancies, 

SIH CHABLES NAPIEB. ^ LORD HARDINOE. 

“ My dawks have been robbed “ Tbe conviction of the Lahore 
either by your orders, or without Government of being guilty of a 
your orders. If you ordered it to bo gross and violent infraction of the 
done you are guilty; or if it was done Lahore treaty might, if pushed to 
witlioift your order, you are not able the ex.tromc limit of our right, lead 
to command your })eople, and it is to vei*y serious consequences ; but it 
evident they won t oboj’' you. In is not my intention to make the La- 
either case I order you to disband bore State responsible for the mis- 
your armed men ; and I will mj'solf conduct of one or more indi^’idual9, 
SCO in KhjTpur, that you obey my &c. &c.” 

order.” 

... MR. SECBATARY CURRIE. 

“I was resolved when there was “ it is our intention to place 

a broach of treaty, whether great or the Ra-jah immediately under siirveil- 
small, I would holdall tlie Amirs res lance in his own house, under clnd'go 
pousible, and would not he played off of Sirdar Tej Singh, the Commander- 
like a shuttle-cock, and told iAiif was in-Chief, holding the latter responsible 
done by one Amir, t/ial hy another, for liis safe custody, pending your in- 
and so have a week’s enquiry to find » structions, and intimating to the 
out who was responsible for the ag- Durbar that it is not your iuteution 
gression.” • to visit the oftenco on the subor- 

dinate members of Government 
personally, or to allow' iliis treachery 
of the minister to his own Sovereign 
(involving though it docs an insult 
to the British Government) to affect 
the relations which have bcon entered 
into with the Maharajah.” 

The sentiments above pi’oclaimed by the British Govern- 
ment beyond the Sutlej, are calculated to raise it in the eyes 
of the Native Princes, as much as* those published beyond the 
Indus were to destroy all confidence in British justice. The 
advocates of annexation may still maintain that Lord Har- 
dingo committed an error in not taking the PiJnjab in Februoify 
1846; for that is a mere matter of policy and opinion : but 
even if Lord Hardinge had seen reason to alter his convictions 
— if he had come to regret that he had not annexed the Pun- 
jab at first, we trust there are few Englishmen who wilj say, 
that after entering with Maharajah Dhulip^ Singh into^ the 
treaty of Martih 1846, he would have been justified in seizing 
upon the Kashmir rebellion as an opportunity for rectifying 
his error. This point is no matter of opinion ; it is a imttev 
of national Aonawr, •affecting every native state with which we 
are in alliance; for it is a question whether the word we 
pledge in all our Indian treaties is the mere literal word of A 
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professeJ liair-splitting lawyer, or honest word of an Eng- 
lishman which means the idea that it conveys. Legallt/y tliere 
can be no doubt, that the Governor-General might have held 
this language to the Durbar. By Article IV. of the treaty 
of 9th Slarch, you were^bound to cede to the British the pro- 
vince of Kashmir. Instead of ceding it, your Governor 
held it against the Governor whom the British appointed, to 
receive it, and put us to the expence of taking the field with 
an army. It is true that you also hurried up troops to* make 
over Kashmir to Maharajah Golab Singh ; but this was either 
to keep up appearances and prove that the Sheikh was acting 
without your orders ; or else you were alarmed at the serious 
light in which the British looked at the affair, and made over 
Kashmir only to save the rest of your dominions. It is 
true also that British officers accompanied those troops, and 
led you to believe, that even at the eleventh hour, if tlie trans- 
fer of Kashmir should be effected, no more would be said 
about the matter. But this was only a little ruse de rjuciTe ; 
and you are now formally apprised that the Governor-Gene- 
ral considers the act of any one of your servants, as the act 
of the state ; that the Maharajah must be punished for cither 
the duplicity of Rajah Lai Singh, or iht rebellion of Sheikh 
Imain-fid-din ; and that consequently he will be treated as the 
infringer of treaties, and his dominions be annexed to British 
India.” 

This language, we say, might leffally have been held by the^ 
Governor-General ; ana the last paragraph in particular* 
(wherein the odium of infringing the treaty is transferred to 
the other party) would have been thought rather smart and 
dexterous by the old schooi of diplomacy. 

But put it beside the passages we have quoted in our 
“ Pleasing Discrepancies,” and it must be acknowledged that 
the principles laid down by Lord Hardinge are both « 
Ii6ne8ter in themselves, and offer a broader basis for political 
rel^itions. The one is the justice of a Shylock ; the other of 
i Portia. A British treaty^ of friendship and alliance should 
)e felt to be a rock beneath any native state with which we 
lave, relations ; and a quibbling constructbii put upon its 
erms be looked upon as a mine driven into it by night. Peace 
^ould then be able to alight on certain ground and not stand 
-tip-toe, with wings half-folded and half-spread. On the other 
land the Political authorities would do well to define their 
>wn principles ; to see clearly where they are leading us. For 
he question intrudes itself, ** How far aoes this generous jus- 
ice go?” ^^Is it with the individual Maharajah Dhullip Singh 
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alone that we have made aiireaty ? And if all the Sirdm and 
all the army conspire together and intrigue against or attack 
us : are we merely to banish the former to Hindustan and dis- 
band the latter, if it should appear that a child of nine or ten, 
or twelve or fifteen years of age did* not organize the plot? 
Are we to conclude in short (for it comes to that ) that the * 
new treaty of December 1846, which is limited to the nonao-e 
of the. Maharajah, must necessarily, arbitrarily, and under any 
possible circumstances of*treason in the Punjab, be binding 
on us to the very last, because Dhulip Singh is a mino^ 
and it is not right to make him responsible for the acts of 
ministers who are ruling in his place ? This question requires 
an answer ; and will probably be the first which Lord Har- 
dinge’s successor will strive to resolve by perusal of his 
farewell minutes. It is mucli to be hoped that that nobleman-will 
leave no doubt on this interesting point : but meet the dif- 
liculty which his own policy has created. Cordially approvihg 
)f that policy, we, yet sec no reason why having avoided the 
Scylla of questionable absorption, avo are to rush head-ion" 
nto the Charybdis of Quixotic qndurance. It is xoith the Lahore 
State and not with Maharajah Dhulip Singh, that we have 
mtered into alliance. • The Sikh chiefs ami jaghirdars, the rner- 
'hants and the people ; the possessofs of tite land and its riches • 
vid the army lohose discipline vouches for their friendship, 
ind whose excesses represent their cnrAit^ ; these are they whom 
ee forgave in March 1846 ; to whose i/^erests we were faithfid in 
Occember of the same year j whom we dxstingnished and separated 
rotn Rajah Lai Singh, a traitor as much to them as to us ; whose 
ank we ought to respect, whose jaghtrs vie ought to confirm, 
diose pay we ought to secure so long^ hnd so long only, as in bodies 
hey are true to us, A hole-and-corner conspiracy, an individ ual 
reason, or even an occasional bullet should not be visited on 
he state ; such things hajjpen both in London and Paris. But 
in the harem by his mother’s side the boy-sovereign .imbilfes 
nconsciously hatred of Rajah Lai Singh’s deposers, instead 
f gratitude to the restorers of his own throne ; if as time 
ies on, parasites should find in him a second Nao Nihal, and 
ersuade him er^he down sprouts on his lip, that he is quite 
qual to governing the Punjab ; if year by year as the treaty 
raws near its elose, Sikh feeling should revive, and the memory 
f Sikh anarchy decay ; if the cowed Sirdars, who in December 
846, shrunk from another contest with the Khalsa army, should, ' 

1 1850, think wo have reduced it to their own level, and that 
is just strong enough to conspire with, just weak enough 
>r them to rule ; if, in short, it ever comes to p*as8. that tHe 
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Durbar and the army grow weary of our honesty^ and our 
economy, and either with or without the sanction of the Maha- 
rajah, combine to throw us off in a spirit which would render 
friendly relations hovelessy and restore our frontier to the condi- 
tion that it was in before the war — then no voice will be louder 
than ours for punishing the state,” and annexing the Punjab, 
though a Royal Min0r be the lord of both. 

In the above remarks, we have endeavoured to shew that it 
was an honester policy to bring Sheikh Imam-hd-dm and Rajah 
Lai Singh to trial, that the guilt of the Kashmir rebellion 
might be brought home to one of them ; than to annex the 
Punjab as a punishment for an assumed breach of the treaty 
of 9th March, 1846. 

We come next to the way in which it was done. The trial 
of the Sheikh and Vizier determined on, Lord Hardinge 
deputed Mr. Currie to Lahore, with the intention apparently 
of* his being president of a commission of which Colonel 
Lawrence, C. B, and his brother, Mr. John Lawrence, (then 
officiating agent at Lahore) were to be the British members. 
We say the British member^ ” for the Governor-Generars 
direction to Mr. Currie, ‘‘ so to arrange the inquiry into the 
Sheikh’s conduct, i?i concert with the Lfihore authorities^ that 
there shall be no gifeund for suspicion in any quarter as to 
the fairness of the proceeding, ” shews that His Lordship con- 
templated the possible^ necessity of associating with those 
officers some members pf the Durbar. In this way, at all . 
events, Mr. Currie must have understood Lord Hardinge ; 
for in his reply be writes — I have consulted with Lieut. 
Col. Lawrence, C. B. and with Mr. J. Lawrence upon this 
subject, and we have defe,rmined that it is impossible to 
associate any of the members of the Durbar with us as judges 
of the conduct of Sheikh Imam-ud-dm. ” 

If Lord Hardinge had not left it an open question, Mr. ' 
Chrrie would not have consulted anybody about it, or given 
Lord Hardinge his reasons in detail for not doing what he 
had no authority to do. In the end, however, no Sirdars 
were placed won the commission ; but two more British 
officeirs, Major (General Sir John Littler, K. C. B. £knd Colonel 
Goldie. Mr. Currie’s reasons are given in full in the following 
extract ; — ♦ 

“ I have consulted with lieutenaiit-Coloncl Lawrence, C. B., and with 
J, l.awrence, upon this subject, and we have detennined that it is impossi^ 
ble to associate any of the members of the Durbar ^th us as judges of the 
conduct of Sheik Imamooddecn. His plea and j^ounds of defence are 
known to all \ and they directly implicate the Durbar ; the matter at issue 
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being, wlietUov ho was, or was not, acting in accordance to their iuatructiojis 
ill forcibly opposing the occupation of Cashmere by Maharajah Golab Sing, 
and in raising the rebellion in that province. 

Neither could we associate with us other Chiefs not members of the Dur- 
bar. In the fimt place, this would be calling on the subjects of tlie Lahore 
State to sit in judgment on the acts of thA* Government, and in the next, 
it would be impossible to find any Chief who is not a friend or enemy of thft 
Vizier, and interested either in Ins conviction or ^cquittal. 

The only mode of fairly redeeming the promise under which Sheik Imam- 
ooddeen suiTOndered, and of doing impartial justice to all, apjiears to ns to 
be, that the Sheik’s conduct -and defence slioidd be investigated by a tribu- 
nal of the British officers, in the presence of the poi’ties interested in tho 
result of the trial. 

I have, therefore, requested General lattler to join us in this inqiiirj", and 
to nominate another intelligent officer of high rank, also to act as a member; 
and we propose that the Court shall consist of myself as President, Major- 
General Littler and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Mr. J ohn Lawrence, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, (tlie officer General Littler seems to desire to 
name,) as members. 

Rajah Lall Sing, with all the officei*8 of the Durbar, and most of the lead- 
ing and influential Sirdars of the State, will be requested to attend.* Tho 
investigation will commence at 8 a. m. to-morrow, and J have every reason 
to hope will clo.s 0 by the afternoon, when tlie result in full detail will be 
communicated to you.” 

This account of the arrangement seems to us to be straight- 
forward and satisffjBtory : the reasons given are such as with- 
out the aid of the Blue Book ” most probably suggested 
themselves to every mind on first perusal of the trial in the 
columns of the De/M Gazette. A most extraordinary objec- 
tion has however been raised by a* Calcutta contemporary iu 
reviewing the papers before us ^to wit, that the trial was 
not judicial — the constitution of the court not legal I What 
does The Eastern Star^^ mean by not legal ? Does he literally 
mean not according to law ? And if so, of what law is he 
assertin<T the offended MajestJ' ? The law of England ; the 
law of the regulation provinces ; the law of Mahommed ; or the 
law of the Dharma Shastras ? Does he stickle for the criminal 
being tried by twelve men or five ? by* a jury of his^peers 
or a punchayat of elders ? If he had given the' matter a 
second thought, how inapplicable is all civil law from the laws 
of Mauu to the Acts of Parliament, to the trial of {political 
offenders in pmeral ; how particularly inapplicable to an inquiry 
between two foreign states whose domestic laws illegal 
to each oth^. No civil law that we are aware of was violated 
by either Sheikh Imam-fid-dm or Rajah Lai Singh : as agents 
of the Lahore Government . they sinned against the law of 
nations which stands upon the oroad basis of mutual justice, 
uuoonfined by technioaUties, and open to oommon sense* It 
was not a matter for attorneyship at all ; and" to say that the 
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trial was illegal is nothing to the point. The object was simply 
to do justice to^both governments ; not to act up to the terms 
of a statute to decide between two ministers of a friendly 
state who mutually accused each other of violating treaty, 
which was the guilty party or whether cither or both of them 
were acting under the instructions of their sovereign and our 
ally. To do this a lawyer was not wanted ; but a court of 
sensible and honest men, with the courage to return a verdict 
according to their judgment. It is right that the public 
should be told what chance there was of finding such men 
in the Lahore Court. The Durbar, out of which the Star regrets 
that Lai Singh’s judges were^jot chosen, was composed of 
his enemies ; of old Sirdars, or tffe^ns of old Sirdars, among 
whose shoes he had once stood beyond the carpet ; who detested 
him as an upstart ; who would not have submitted to his 
assuming the Vizarut in September 1845 ; whose hatred had 
been^ exasperated a thousand-fold during the last year by his 
greedy appropriation of their jaghirs ; and who had consoled 
themselves during the last three months of his administra- 
tion by such ill-concealed plots, for his destruction on the 
retirement of the British, that even Lord Hardinge in his 
letters anticipated his mm’dcr. Amongst ®thcm were three 
who had actually sworn to take his life: and a fourth 
who, removed by Lai Singh from the Nizamut of Peshawur 
was marching on Lahore with Hr oops to avenge the insult when 
the rebellion in Kashmir ‘ broke out. Amongst them also, 
it is fair to add, that there were two men who were the Kajah’s 
friends : but whether they would have assisted him if they 
had been on the jury may bo reasonably doubted, since 
though present in the court at the trial, neither of them 
had the courage even to speak to character.” The only 
man indeed of the whole Durb«ar who defended the Vizier’s 
conduct was Dewan Dma Nath ; but that it was ex officio 
as *^Queen^s CounsU,^ and not as a friend^ would appear 
from ^an anecdote w^e have heard ; that after the trial was 
over, when the chief Sirdars^ retired to Mr. Currie’s tent 
to hear the verdict of the court; and nemine^ dissejitiente, 
voted fo^r the Rajah’s deposition ; Dewan Dina ^^ath was the 
very first to call the attention of the other Sirdars to the 
necessity of confiscating his property without deUy, and seiz- 
ing his relations ; an agreeable duty wJiich was confided to, 

whom does the Eastern Star suppose ?—one of the Rajah^s 

two friends ! It is dear, therefore, that though there might 
have been much lawy there would have been little justice in 
handing over the Vizier to the tender mercies of his peers. 
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But suppose that the Vizier had been as popular in the 
Durbar as he was odious ; can any one who has been six 
months in India, and once in a Judge’s Cutchery, doubt for a 
moment that the very fact of putting the Vizier upon his 
trial would have been equivalent t(# packing the jury ? The 
maxim that every man is innocent until he is pro vej guilty i 
and the possibility of his character coipjng out even brighter 
from the fire ; are niceties which natives do not understand ; 
ancf the difficulty increases in exact proportion with the rank 
of the offender. An accused minister in the East is as good 
as a condemned one. The arraignment of Lai Singh before 
a jury of his countrymen would in their eyes have been an 
unmistakeable expression^-of 'four opinion; the whole jury 
would have considered his ruin as determined on, and wor- 
shipped the rising Sun by a verdict of Guilty,” even against 
their friend. Of this we are so confident that we think the 
political authorities would not have been justified in bringing 
It a j ah Lai Singh to trial at all, unless morally convinced of 
his guilt themselves, and prepared with the means of con- 
vincing others ; but the trial once decided on, it must be esteem- 
ed the most conclusive prffof of their fairness, that they 
excluded from the Jiribunal, men well capable of forming, but 
utterly incapable of exprcssii^, an opinion. Nay, more, it 
is our conscientious belief, that had liajah Lai Sing been 
offered the choice of five British Officers, or a jury of his peers, 
to try him, he would have unhcsftatingly chosen the former^ 
and exclaimed in alarm, save me fl’om my friends.” 

In shewing that the danger of employing the Durbar as 
judges, was not that they would acquit Lai Sing, but convict 
him coiite qui coute ; we trust we have thrown a new light 
upon the course pursued in fd^rming at the capital of an any, 
a court for tUc trial of the minister of the country in wliich no 
single native had a voice.”* But should the above explanation 
still seem insufficient, we would draw the^ attention of every 
one who has a doubt about the matter to one simple circum- 
stance of the case which has been entirely overlooked, viz.— 
that the enquiry into the causSs and oriyin of the Kashmir 
rebellion wa^ftirely for the information and satisfaction of the 
British Government; an unanswerable reason for itsbeing^ entrust^ 
cd to British officers. An article of the treaty between the 
Lahore and British Governments had been so grossly violated 
. tlnit in appearance, as Lord Hardinge unmistakeably hints, it was 
sufficient if pushed to extreme,” to justify his declaring that 
treaty null and void, and proceeding to annex the Punjab* But 

* ** Eaitem Star^* Calcutta, Saturday, May 39, 1847. 
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Lord Hardinge had every reason to believe that the Lahore State 
was innocent ^ the matter; and he was honestly desirous 
of asc^taining the truth; that he might know exactly on 
what ground he stood. And surely no one is so infatuated as to 
believe, .that “ the truth, tile whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” was to be expected from any number of pliable Sirdars 
from two up to a miUion ? As it was, the Governor-General 
was assured by five public servants of high standing ^and 
character that he had no cause to regret his alliance with the 
Lahore state ; Rajah Lai Singh alone being in their opinion 
the proved originator of the rebellion. Upon this, the 
British Government, instead of an uncalled-for aggression, 
accepts the atonement of a bad minister’s disgrace. 

We have entered thus fully into the objections raised by 
the Eastern Star^ not only because we have over and over again 
said that our pages are offerings made in a truthful spirit to the 
futuise historian of our times, and we deem it essential that 
the trial of the Lahore Vizier should be understood as a prece- 
dent; but because we believe our able contemporary to be 
sincere in the entertainment of opinions, which are founded 
on imperfect knowledge, and must vanish before explanation. 
Other and less scrupulous conteraporaric»* there are, whose 
opinions are more hostile to the policy under discussion, but 
less worthy of correction. Indeed the generous conqueror of 
the Punjab, the maintainer -of the dynasty of Runjit Singh, 
and the scrupulous interpreter of treaties, might not thank 
us for involving him in ’the good opinion of such public 
writers as are not content to admire, but must needs justify 
“ the conquest of Sindh ; ” who defend the hunting down of 
old Mir Rdstum: subscribe* to the Napier theory of trea- 
ties;* recommend the dethronement of every native prince 
in India : and the abrogation of the perpetual settlement of 
Bengal!” 

The thread of th^ narrative cannot be better taken up than 
with |he following concise summary of Mr. Currie’s ; to pas- 
sages in which we have drawn our reader’s attention by 
italics; — 

Inclosnre 1 in No. 9. 

f 

F. Currie t Esq,, to the OovernoT’Oeneral. 

My Lord, - Lahore^ Decenher 5, 1846. 

In continuation of my letter to your Lordship of the 2nd instant, I have 
the honour to report that, on the afternoon of that day, the members of the - 
Durbar, with the more influential Chiefs, came to my Qurbar tent, when I 

• Vide Sindh Eiue Book ; passim, but am. ; tnolosure one in No. 27®# 
October 17, 1842. 
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requested Khaleefa Noorooddeen to read aloud to them jour Lordshiu's 
kliureetta, and then explained to them the mode we ^rojjjpeed to adopt for 
conducting the investigation into the truth, or otherwi^, of .the stotemettts 
made by the Sheik Imomooddcen. ^ - 

The Chiefs unanimously assented to~ the ^propriety of the measure ^ and 
declared that no other mode of investiganon would be sq_ saiisfstotory to 
themselves. ' ' ^ 

They all expressed their desire to be present,* and it was arranged that 
the investigation should commence at 8 o’clock the following morning. 

Acxjonliugly, soon after 8 o’clock on the doming of the 3rd, the Sheik 
having come from his camp at Shahderrah, and the Chiefs being assembled, 
the proceedings were commenced. 

The court, if E may so call it, was composed of myself, as President 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, C.B. Major-General Sir John Littler, K.C.B. 
John Lawrence, Esq., and Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, 12th Native Infantry, 
as members ; and the proceedings wore taken down for record in English 
by Captains Broorno and Edwnrdos and Ensign Hodgson, and in Persian 
by the Meor Moonshee of my office, an officer of the Agency, and 6ne, at- 
tached to the establishment of Mr. John Lawrence. The proceedings were 
also taken down in Persian by Devvan Deena Nath and Vakeel Rae Kishen 
Ohund, on the part o/ the Durbar. 

The court was crowded witli Chiefs : a list of those present is given with 
the det,ailed record of proceedings. Your Lordship will see that there were 
sixty five principal ji&i'sons, exclusive of followers and Vakeels. 

I wfis never present in a more orderly or attentive assembly. 

The examination of the evidence adduced by Sheik Imamooddeen in sup- 
port of Jiis statements t)ocui)ied tlie lirst day till 3 in the tiftemoon. We 
tlioiight it better to close the proceedings for thtft day, and give the Durbar 
time and opportunity to prepai’e their defence. The court, therefore, ad- 
lOiirned till 8 o'clock yesterday. ^ 

On its reassembly, all wore again preseut, and several niilitaij offioera 
ilso — a few only attended on the former da>, not knowing that ^ey would 
be permitted to do so. 

The defence wa.s then eiitej*ed on by tlie Dinbaj', and occupied nO less 
Iian two hours. 

The proceedings in detail are inclosed for your Lordship’s iuformatiOtt, . 

A separate paper, drawn up by mo, lieing an abstract of the proceedings* 
vilh onr opinions on the evidence, and onr iinaiiimoiis decision as to me 
fuilt of Rajah [jail Sing, also accompanies this letter. This paper is signod' 
)y all the members of the Commission. 

It did not appear to me expedient tliat our decisioa should be procljymed 
n that crowded and mixed assomUj ; I, therefore, pro 2 )osed that the mem 
>Grs of the Diubar, excepting itajah Lall Sing, with the more indAential 
Jhiels, being the heads and representatives of the principal families, should 
djoum with us to my own tent. A list of these parties, twenty-two in 
lumber, will b^^nd With the proceedings, 

I went through the whole of the evulcnce^ carefully and deJihiraiely to 
his assembly^ and explained to them our decision^ and the circumstances on 
diioh it was gnpunded. ^ 

I then, at once, explained that your Lordship had directed me, if Sh^ik 
mamooddeen established his assertions, to state that it was not your inten-. 
on, in consideration of the circumstances mentioned in your later instme- 
ons, to consider th^ misconduct of the Vixier os a violation of the Treaty, 
Qd 08 involving a termination of the relations which had Jbeen established 
Btween the two Goveimments, provided the other members qf the J^rbar 
nd the chi^s 4isclaimed partidpaticn in the offence : but / stated that 

L L 
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you.r Lordship did, in the event of the Bajah'a conviction, demand his heing 
forthwith demsed hy the Maharajah from his office of Vizier, and held 
under surveiUanee^pending your Lordship's further orders, as it was mani- 
festly impossible that the Oovemment of the Maharajah could he carried on 
with any prospect of success by one who had proved so faithless to His 
Highnesd interests, or that the British Oovemment could continue to act in 
concert with one who had so grievously offended against them. 

All were unanimous in determining his immediate deposition from the 
Vizier ut, in expressions or approbation of your Lordsh^’s justice and gra- 
titude for the consideration and kindness of the British Government. * 

It was then agreed by the Sirdai*s tliat Rtyah Lall Sing should be detained 
in the Durbar tent till his followei*s were removed from the Fort and Palace, 
which were to be placed under the charge of Sirdar Tej Sing, Dewan Deena 
Nath, and Sirdar Shore Sing, the brother-in-law of the Maharajah. On the 
relief of tlie llajah’s guoi’ds from the Palace, and the substitution of troops 
under Tej Sing, it was determined that Bajah Lall Sing should he escorted 
by a company of the State troops (Tej Sings) to his own house in the town, 
witJiout rctuniing to the Palace. 

All this was effected without the slightest trouble or disturbance of any 
kind. Colonel Lawi*ence, accompanied Sirdar Tej Sing with Dewan Deena 
Natlf and Sirdar Shevo Sing to the Palace ; and Lieutenant Edwardes, at 
the request of Sirdar Tej Sing, accompanied Bajah Lall Sing to his own 
house in the town. 

Bajah Lull Sing is now under surveillance of Sikh troops, at his own 
hoxiso, awaiting, by the Cliiefs desire, ysur Lordship’s orders as to his future 
disposal. 

The government is to ho canied on by a Commif^ion composed of Sirdar 
Tej Sing, Dewan Deena Nalh, Sirdar Shere Sing, and KhaJeela Noorood* 
demi, till some further an*angoment is made. TJie seal of the Maharajah 
has been for the present deposited, at the joint request of those persons, with 
Colonel Lawrence. ^ 

Eveiything is to-day as quie| in the town as if notliing of interest to tlie 
people had happened, and the deposition of the Vizier is said to have given 
universal satisfaction. 

The necessary proclamations to tlie provincial governors and district 
olhcelrs were issued before tlio Sirdjtrs left my tent yesterday afternoon, 

' I have, &c. 

F. CURBIE. 

The Prime Minister conducted as a prisoner to his house 
by the Sikh troops,— nay, we believe, by his own guard of 
honor ; — and the signet of the Royal minor deposited for safest 
custody with the British agent ; are minute circumstances full of 
meaning, and which will not ekeape the eye of tl^ historian. 

Rajah Lai Singh’s pet project was the creatatfli of a devoted 
body guard of foreigners and Mussulmans who were to bear 
him scatheless through revolution. The who^p power and 
wealth of the crown had been at his disposal for nine months ; 
he had raised, equipped and drilled in the English fashion, four 
now infantry corps, and two troops of horse turtillery ; and lying 
perdu in the suburbs of Lahore were between 2,000 and 3,000 
Affghan sowUrs, sworn on the Koran to defend the Brahman 
Vizier 1 Yet his own escort led lum a prisoner from the 
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c6uncil tent ; and all the benefit he derived fidik-itheir 
was that they cleared the street*; of Lahore fe» hi% phs s 
to the place of his confinement. The iiictid^Sef the iet^s 
equally significant. The very first emblem of power was a 
stumbling block to the Sirdars; to which of tfaeiB ^as.it to be 
given in charge ? Even for a day or two until mksndemcnl^ 
could be made to carry on the Government, the.4eaIousy of 
the .other chiefs would not allow one of their nu'iabor to be 
trusted with the all-powerful signet, which gives and which 
takes away. All felt that it would be safe only with a British 
oflScer. After this, what augury was wanted to foretell the 
destiny of the Punjab. 

Our space will not permit us to reprint the evidence, and our 
remarks are only intended as a running commentary on the 
Blue Book. But we subjoin these three papers on whose 
authenticity or falsity rested the proof of the Rajah’s trea- 
son : — 

J\ro h—2Va9?slfition of a perwanna from the LaMre Oovernmeni to the 
officers and soldiers under the aommarid of Sheik Imamooddem, 

“ By tlie|;race of God.” 

^ Sign manual 

of Rajah 
I^all 6ing. • 


To the officers, and sepoys, and non-commissioned officers under th» 
command of the Governor Slieik Imamooddeen Klian Behadoor in Cash 
mere. » 


Seal of 
Maharajah 
Duleep Siing. 


Tliis order is now sent to you, and after receiving it you will remain With 
the Governor Sheik Imamooddeen Khan Behadoor, doing the work of tlie 
State; and whenever he returns to the presence, you shall ho kept on in 
service os before. Have no fear, therefore, but remain with the 
in question. This is an imperative order. Considca* your welfare^'^v * 
care. 


Dated 15th of Sawun, 1003, (or 2^h of July, 1846.^ 

[N. B. — T}i^-'Tj:iginir MS. is in the handwriting of Miinshi Buttun:' 
Chund of the long beard. The last sentence “ consider, (fco./' anck the % 
are in a different hand.] ' 

No. 2. — Translation of an Ikrantameh, or deed of promise, acenmpmyina ' 

Letter No. 1. 


“ By the gi*acQ of God.” 


Sign manual 
of Ri^ah 
Lall Sing. 
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T hereby promise that if my friend Sheik Imamooddeen Khaii Beliadoor, 
witl) good-will and fidelity to his jiropei* masters, duly performs the task im 
[iosed upon him il^a sepai*ate loiter, my whole interest shall be exerted to 
secure him from being called to account by the British Government. What- 
ever allowance either he, or his jagheerdaree hoi-semen, or the Sheik, his 
late fatker, received from the LaJjore Government, the same jagheers, and 
something added to them, as a row^ard for service, shall he assigned him in 
f5ie I.ahore territory* By tlie gu-ace of God 1 will not fail to fulfil this that 
I have written. • 


Datedy Lahore^ l*i//i Snunn, 1903, (or 2()th of July^ 1810.^ • 

[N. B. — The original ^klS. is in the handwTiting of J.aJa Pnrun Chund,] 

No 3 . — Translation of a letter from Rajah Lull Siny to Sheik Imamood- 
deen. 

Doubtless yon will baA^e perused the contents of my former letten*. 

My friend, you are not ignorant of the ingratitude and want of faith 
which Eajah Golah Sing has exhiluted towards the Ijahore Sirkar. It is 
indeed sutliciently glaring. I now write, therefore, to request, my friend, 
that you will not set bi'foj’e your eyes the exajnple of your late fnlhcr’s form- 
er intercourse vvith the aforesaid liajah, but consider both your duty nnd 
your fiaterest to lie this wn.y, and infiict such injuiy and chastisonient upon 
the said Bajah, that he shall have reason to remember it It is to be hoped 
that if the Kajah makes hut one false step, ho will never he abh^ to re-estab- 
lish himself ligain For your security and confidence, my fiiend, 1 have 
sent you a separate wi'itten guai-aiitee, iiiat you may have no misgivings as 
to the consequences. me bear often of your welfare. 

P.S. — Tear up this paper when you have read it •* 

Dated \Zth Sau uu. * 

[N. B. — The original ;MS. is in the handwriting of Lala Purun Chund. 
The envelope in which the letter isfinclosed is scpai’ate ; and separate tivm 
that again is a slide of paper which closes the envelope ; and on this latter 
is on one side, part of the dilection to the Sheikh, and on ilie other, the 
sign manual of Kajah Tiall Sing”] 

We did not intend extracting from the Court’s abstract of 
the proceedings any more than their remarks on the authenti- 
city of the three documents ((noted above ; but on reperusal 
the whole summary of the evidence seems so concise and com- 
plete, and the argument upon it so admirable and convincing, 
that we should do injustice to the subject, if we curtailed it 
of a line 

Abstract of Proceedings, with remarks and decision. 

“ The statement of Sheik Imamooddeen is to tlK efleettj^vt he received 
secret instructions fi’om tlie Vi/ier liajah Lall Sing, throug^us confidential 
agent Pobrun Cluind, to resist the occupation of Ca.shmere by liajah Golab 
Sing, and to create disturbances in the province ; that he replied in a matter 
of this kind, the mere letters of Poorun Chur.d would not tx^ sufficient for 
him to act uiiou, he must have a writing from the liajah to himself, 
and a paper to assure and guide the ti-oops, ami that lie subsequently ’ 
received the three papers whicli he delivered to Colonel, Lawrence at Tha- 
nah, and that he considered these papers his waiTant for raising the re- 
bellion which he headed, and in whicii Vizier Luckput Hae ancl others 
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The proofs adduced by Sheik Imamooddern in substantiation of liis 
statement, are these : — 

1. A letter said to have been written to him by Rajah jK»all Sing,, desiring 
him to create distinbances in the Province of Cashiniere and oppose the 
occupation thereof by jVraharajah Gohib Sing, dated 13th SawtiUr 

2. All ikraniarneh, dated l^th’ Sawing which accompanied the said 
letter, engaging to maintain him in his jagheerg 6nd to interWoVith the 
British officers for his Julunder property, and promising further reward tif 
him and to Ins followers, if he did as directed in fifie letter. 

3. ^ A perwanna from the Durbar to the officers and soldiers in Caslimere, 
exhorting tljem to exert themselves and do good service (khidtnut) at the 
bidding of the Slicik, without feai’ of con&eqiKUurcs, and promising in that 
case, tliat tlie}'’ should he continued in service when they came to Lahore. 

4. Tlio evidence of Poorun (Jhund, in tuwroboratiou of tho statement 
of tho Sheik, as to the nature of the commuuicutions which passed between 
Rajah Ijall Sing and the Sheik, through him, his confidential agent at 
Lahore, and as to the authenticity of the documents. 

5. The evidence of Devvan Hakim Rao, a confidential servant of the 
Durbar, vvlio was deputed from liahorc in August, to bring away the Sheik 
ln)in Casljuicre. 

Translations of tho jibove letters and paper, and a transcript o£ the 
evidence in full, are in the proceedings. 

The above is the (‘videnee adduced by tho Slieik, the examination of 
whie.h occupied llie whole of the first day. 

On the second day Dowau Deena.Nalli, on the part of the Durbar, read 
from notes a paper to the effect that, from the date of concluding the Treaty, 
tlie Durbar had a.t onoo^iit themselves to work to cany into effect its pro- 
visions, and that in no instance had anything beam done in opposition 
thereto ; that in regard to Cashmere measures frad been taken to put the 
officers of the Maharajah Golab Sing in possession of the province, and 
that as ciu’ly as !May last, the Huitco Puvbut was made over to Luckput 
Rae, tho Maharajah s Vizier, who had gifen a dukkulnam<ffi (a deed 
knowl edging poss(‘ssion), which he had ^vith liim and would produce, 
fii cvidt'iice of these assertions, copies of several perwanuas to Sheik Imam- 
oodd( 3 cn, written on different dates about April and May, jiercmptorily 
directing him to make over the proiinco and tho forts, according to tho 
terms of the Treaty, were ])roduced, the authenticity of which the Sheik 
not deny ; an ui’zec from the Sheik to the Durbar was also read (admitted 
by the Sludk) acknowledging the receipt of these orders and stating his 
readiness to obey them, but lugiiig tho difficulties of settling his accoimta 
with the Maharaja,]), and making the necessary amingernciUs in aecoi'dauoo , 
with the Treaty, and requesting a few uionlhs' delffy. This urzee is 
1st Dysack, early in Maj". 

The defence then jiroceedcd, in reference to the statement of J)ewan 
Hakim Rae, to state that several poiwamias had been sent to that officer 
from the Durbl\i^^ liasy^on Jus way and to perlbrm the service on which , 
he had been sent t(.“Pbririg away the Sheik. Some of these wore i^induced, ^ 
and admitted by Dewan Hakim Rao. It was urged that Hakim Rae having,^ - 
contraiy to the orders of the Durhai-, made culpable delay in protieeding to 
Cashmere, had A)ncocted the stoiy of secret instinictions to exculpate himself. ,* 

Tho next point refciTcd to was the facility of forging signatures, and the 
•great difficulty in detecting such forgeries ; in pi'oof of which two orders on 
tho Lahore tay Office were put in, on which it was asserted pay had been 
issued on the faith of the signatures being that of Rajah Tiall Sing, and 
whicli proved afterwards to have been fabricated. (I'h* signatures >vero 
clumsy imitations. I 
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The defence then referred to the evidence of Poorun Clumd, in regard to 
tJio ikromatneh and letter, in his handwriting, to the Sheik, and stated that 
it was never theVotisthm of tlie Durbar, or Vizier, to send an order or im- 
portant eommunication to a principal in the handwriting of his confidential 
agent, but uaualjy Uie Durbaj* Moonshees only wrote these orders or com- 
but that sometinn^s other parties, but never the Agents of 
the parties addresssed. (To this Sirdar Sbere Sing Attai*eewala dissoiit- 
and told the DewOn that he know tlie facts to be otherwise.) 

The defence eonoludcd'by general observations of the kindness, consi- 
deration, and mercy, shown by the Britisli Government to the Maharajah 
and to the*Durbar and to all its members, and dwelt on the imj)rob}il)ility, 
not to say impossibility, of theii* being so mad as to do aji act which rmi.st 
endanger not only themselves and their prospects individually, but must 
affect the interest of tbo Maharajah and the existence of Uie Govornmout 
It is stated that this was one of the machinations of Maharajah Golab Sing, 
whose creature tbo Sheik was, and liad always been, and that this infamous 
plot was contrived by the Maharajah for the destruction of the Durbar. 

Dewan Dcena Nath stated that he had nothing further to urge, and the 
»Sheik was asked if he had auything to say in reply. 11c stated, in rtder 
enco to the assertion, regarding confidential ogiaits never being employed 
to write to their prin(5ipa]s, that he had numberless letters from the Itajah to 
liimself, ■wiitten by Poonm Cliuiid, which tho llajah could not, if pi’o 
duced, deny ; that two of tlicse he had given to (^oloncl Lawrence at Thiinah 
(these were with Colonel Lawrence s olfico, which has not yet anived, and 
could not bo produced,) and that hej^iadone with him wliich ho reqnestc'd 
might be examined, and shown the Eajah. This was a letter written to tlie 
Sheik, in the hand-writing of Poomn Chund, and^>oaring the signature of 
the Rajah, evidently coiTosppnding \\dth those in the letter and ikraniameh. 
This commiuiication was up])arent[y sent in Ajiril or May. It began by 
lamenting that the province of Cashmere had been made over to Golah Sing, 
Imt stated, that as such was the will of the British Govornmont, it could not 
te helped. It told liim, that when he had made over charge of tho Govern 
ment to tlie new possessors, ho shiould come to Lahore, where all kindness 
and consideration would bo shown him, and arrangements for his fiituri* ])ro- 
vision would be made, ('riie Rajah admitted the aiitlienticity of tljo b'Uer ) 

The Sheik requested that Poorun Chund might bo examined as to tho 
important matters in which letter^ hod been written by liim in the name of 
the Bajah, and ns to tho extent to which the Rajah tnistcd him. This was 
assented to. Poorun Chund then commenced disclosures of secret affairs 
in which he had been employed by the Rajah to write to the Sheik, and 
other parties, to bring about the murder of Hajab If eera Sing and Pundit 
Julia, and relative to his having been ciniiloyed to negotiate the sale of gold 
stolen from the palace when the Rajah was T(»shakaniieah, but these being 
foreign to the question at issue, the Court did not think it right to allow him 
to proceed. ' 

The Sheik said he had notliing further to urge. "Si* 

With, regard to the first letter produced by Sheik iliiamooddeen, it is 
in the hand-writing of Poonm Chund, and not of a^iy of the Durbar 
Moonshees, but it bcai-s tho signature of the Rajah, to^ all appearance. 
The Rajah denies this signature ; and though, from a comparison with a 
great many other undoubted and admitted signatures of the Rajah, there 
seems no reason to doubt its authenticity, it is difficult to prove judicially 
its gonuinencs.s. The genuineness of tlie letter itself, as to tlui instructions 
of Rajah Lai) Sing, must rest mainly on the circumstances of the case which 
will be adverted lo more fully hereafter. 

The ikraniamoh is also in the hand-writing of Poorun (^hiind ; it bears a 
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ilate differing one day from that of the letter, which accompanied it ; this 
circumstance is satisfactorily explained by Poorun Chunc^ in his evidence ; 
and the fact of this difference of date is not to he lo^sight of; a person 
fabricating two documents connected one with tho o^er, and cbnceming 
the same transaction, stated tqi have been sent and delivered by the eanie 
bearer, would not he likely to make thei# of different dates, and thus to 
render an explanation of their discrepancy necessary. The same as wiwb 
said of the writing and the seal, in the ease of t^e letter, is equally appli- 
cable to the ikromameh. The seal appeal's genuine ; judicial <n its 

gentdneness, apart from the circumstances of the case is difficult 

The perwanna is in the hand-writing of Moonsliec Rutteu Ohund Besli- 
derras, the Durbar Mooiishee. Its authenticity is proved by the witer, and 
admitted by the Rajah. It is a remarkable document; a literal translation 
of it, with its date, is given in the margiu.'i' This, though not noticed by 
the Durbar in the defence, was stated by the Rajah, on its being produced, 
to be the only document addressed by him to tlie troops in Cashmere, either 
before or after the rebellion. It is proved by the Diu'bar Moonshsc, that 
it was i;\TiUen by tlie order of Rajah Lall Sing, when none of the other 
members of ilic Government were present, and that it was written '^er a 
and secret conference, the purport of wliich he does not knov^ and 
at the close of which ho was called to write it. The Rajah states fiiat it 
was written at the request of Pooruii Chund, who told him that the Sheik 
asked tV)r a documcait to assure the troops, and to promise Uiat tlmy would 
receive their pay on arrival at Lahore with the Sheilc, if they w'ould come 
with him, and that the Sheik could^ot come away without the troops, as he 
was at raid of J^laharajah Golab Bing, and of being plundered by the way. 

Rut tlie ))iiiq)ort of tfe peiwaima is quite different, it does not direct the 
troops to leace Cashmere y and aceomjfuny the^/SheiJe to Lahore. Tt directs 
them to remain with the Sheik in the performance of service at his bidding^ 
and to have no apprehension. What asaiq^ance and encouragement could the 
troops require to come to Tialiorc for their pay? 

Rut if such was the purport and intent^ of the perwanna, w^hy was its 
existence studiously kept secret from the political officers at Lahore, who 
were in daily communication with the Rajah about the evacuation of Gash- 
wlieii every minute (ihcumstance in connection with the affaire of 
Cashmere, was constantly discussed ? Ojr the arrival of tJiis perwanna a 
salute was fired by the troops. Shortly afterwards the vebcUion broke out, 
and these troops did perform service with the Slieik at his bidding, by 
attacking tho troops of Maliarajah Golab Bing, killing the Vizier Luckput 
Rae, and putting themselves in open rebellion in tho province. 

If tho Rajah did not intend this to bo the result of his perwaiina^ he 
would assuredly have sent ruiothcr, explaining what he did mean, alid Or- 
dering the ti'oops to come away, in direct terms; hut he admits that he 
sent tho troops no other communication. If he did not mean the rebel- 
lion to he the ^s lilt of order, liif is still responsible for sucli result, 
wlioii he toolfSiq^meiJns to counteract it. It is altogether iinposaihle, 
however, to believe, that a document so worded, independently* of othq£ 


• Be it know* to the officers mid soldiers and office-bearers, who are imder. the 
orders of Ameenool Moolk Sheik Iinamooddeen Behadoor, Governor of (appomted 
to) Caslimere. 

• At this time tlie orders of the IVfaliar^ali are issued to you. It behoves you on tho 
receipt of His order, to remain with Ameenool Moolk Sheik Imamooddeen, 

in performing services for tlie Government ; and whenever you return to the presence, 
j^on will be continued in tlie service. Be assured ; have no apprehension. Remain 
with the Sheik: attend to his order, 

This bears the seal of the Mahartqab, and the signature of Biuah Lall Sing. 

Rated I5th Sawun,1903 (or 28th of July, 1846.) 
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circumstances* was intended to be understood by the troops that they 
were merely to rett^i to Lahore. If it were an obscurely worded documentt 
which it is nott its meaning must he judged by the result It produced. 

The Eajah states that liis perwauna to the troops was sent to Sheik 
Imamoojiideeii, at liis request. Jt could iiot possibly have gone alone. It 
must haulb been, accompanied by same perwanna or letter to the Sheik y appriz- 
ing him of its having been aenty and of its jmrport. The Sheik produces the 
letter, which he says accoasipanied it, and which, if true, explains distinctly 
tlie meaning of the perwanna and the transaction. The Rajah denies the 
authenticity of this let ter y but does not produce or refer to any other) and 
as some letter must exist, and the Rajali has no other to adduce, it is but 
fair to the Sheik, and in accordance with reason, to suppose that the ono , 
produced by the Sheik is the true one. 

The letter and ikraniameh, moreover, have all the appearance of authen- 
ticity, and their seals of being genuine; primdfacicy there is nothing but 
the improbability of the transaction, to throw doubt upon them, — tlie fact of 
the' trA.nsaclion is established independently of them by tlie peiwanna. 
All circumstances favour the belief of their authenticity, and the only 
attempt made by the Durbar to establish their invalidity has signally failed. 

Supposing the letter and iknuTiameh to be tine, the perwanna to^ irtc 
troom is quite intclUgiblcy and all is in keeping. Assuming them false, and 
the Majah's story iruCy the perwanna y and the reasons for writing it, are 
altogether inexplicable. 

The evidence of Poorun Chiuid, as might be cx]) 0 cted, tallies with that 
of bis principal, Sheik rmainooddeenf It was given, however, with all the 
appearance of being true. Every opportunity was given to the Durbar to 
disprove it, and the only attempt they made to do s8, failed. The explana- 
tion of the discrepancy of d!.tcs is satisfoctoiy. 

The evidence of Dewan Hakim llae is important. He was deputed by 
the Durbar to Casbmero about period that the letter was written. He 
was sent in consequence of the* Political officers urging the Durbar to send 
a special ernissaiw to bring away the Sheik, who was assuming a ^Josture of 
defiance. It was of importance that be should go with all expedition, and 
invested witlj autliority to bring away the Sheik. His o])en instriKdious 
were to this purport. He declares that ho received secret verbal instructions 
from the llajah, directing him ta aid and assist the Sheik, who had been 
wi'itten to by him to raise disturbances, and oppose the occupation of Rajah 
Golab Sing." A vakeel from the Agency was sent witli the Dewan, to take 
him the nearest road, by fluramoo. Dn learning this, by tlio written repre- 
seutation of the Dewan, Rajah Lai) Siu", ordered him to go by the circuitous 
route of Bhimher and Rajoiuie. The Dewan, who was in constant (commu- 
nication with the Rajah, took twenty days in reaching Rajourie, which he 
conhR^asily have doiie in seven, amt did not reach that place until the re- 
bellion had broken out. His delay was known to the Rajah. Penvannas 
were certainly sent by the Durbar to Wstou on, b<R no oth^ emissaiy was 
sent to enforce the orders, the neglect of which waJSiiiqjyn-^ till at last the 
.political Agent insisted on another officer going, and then Utter Sing was 
dispatched. The wiitten orders to go by Bhimber and Ri^ourie, and not as 
the. Political Agent directed, by Jummoo, and the unaccountable delay in 
i*eacbing Rfyourie and Cashmere (be was one month and eight days in going, 
and fifteen days in returning), tend to confirm the statement which he^ 
makes that he received secret orders from Uie Rajah, contrary to those wliich 
wijre given openly by the Durbar. ^ 

The circumstapees stated in the defence beai* veiy little on the matter at 
issue. The only facts stated are : 1st, the orders given by the Durbar to the 
Sheik, to evacuate the province ; 8dly, the j)erwanna sent to Dewan Hakim 
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Bae, to proceed on his mission ; and ddly, the pwwtioe of 
an agent to wiite the letter addressed to his pirineipfd* 
these are admitted, and they do not affect the case* Itftho thfcft 
factorily disproved by a document admitted to be taruk ^ ^ I 

Upon full deliberation and consideradon^of the otidottoo 
i*efeired to above, we ore unanimously' of opimon that it is eataMliTOd ttijbS 
proved, that the Vizier, Rajah Lall Sing, dm encourage Sheik ZmamooddeejT 
to excite dibturbanco m Caslimere, and to oppose the occupation of die 
Vince by Maharajah Golab Sing: and that he did encourage ^eti^oc^sia 
the provmee to nid Sheik Imamoodden m the late rebellion. * 

Wo do not find it proved that the other members of the Durbar W^o par* 

1 ticipators with the Rajah Loll Sing in the above proceeding, or cognizant 
thereof 


F CuBBiE, President^ 

H. M. Lawrence, 

J H Liitleb, M-Oon., 
John Lawrence, 

A Goldie, Lt-Gol 


Members.'" 


mwmJjat one act of the Drama now remains : the one most intelr^ 
esting.to all thinking minds^ all who believe that the exten'lsiott 
of our influence in the East brings good with it to the people* 
After the deposition of Kajah Lai Singh from the Vwatut, 
it was resolved to remove him also from the kingdom* Tbip 
was rendered necessary by the violent and shameleiis paa^aloH 
of the Queen MotHfer. Laying aside even the last appeat"*^ 
ances of matronly modesty, she ^andodfed herself to allerrifite 
ravings and intrigues ; now imprecating like deserted Dido^ 


Nullus amor populis, hec foedera sunto 

“ Exoriai’e aliquis nostns cx ossAus u]tor.”=if 


— now imploring the Sirdars — the British Kesident — 
to restore her lover. It was quite inconsistent with the peace 
of the Punjab, that the Kani and the late Vizier should bo^ 
remain in it. Accordingly the Rajah was sent into a mercifiil 
banishment at Agra, in the British territory ; where he stijft ' 
resides upon a pension of rupees 2,000 a month freiu ttoft 
Lahore state. * , 

So far back as September 19th, 1846, we learn froto 
Blue Book, that Lord Harding^ had determined (in case ' 
Lahore autlR)rities ^^|iK)uld feel unable to carry pn the ' 

inent, and place* themselves in the hands of the Briiwli)’! 
refuse positively any further interference, which was not !b 
on the complete control of the civU and military adn^nh 
tions. He would consent only to a transfer of 
their bands to those of a British officer, tealdinff 
assisted by a native council, and supported by British 

• JBaeW, JWbav-stt* 
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For this Lord IlaixHngo has been blamed. Wo think if lie 
had not calcul^tetl all chances, and been prepared for all events, 
ho ought to hfiv73 been impeached. He was pledged to with- 
draw.^tho British troops in December ; the Durbar, the llaiii, 
and the Vizier all warned uim that in that ease the government 
must fall, and disorganization ensue; i. e., the supreme power 
in the Punjab wouhPbnce more return into tlic hands of the 
Khalsa Army. Yet the Governor-General of Brltlsli India 
was not*^to premeditate such a catastrophe. Last year tlic cry 
was that he was taken by surprise in December 1845 ; that the 
Sikh invasion found him unprepared ; that he should liave even 
anticipated the attack I 

There’s ii deal of wit in that fable of ililsop’s about “ the old 
man, and his son, and the ass.” We recommend it to certain 
oblivious and inconsistent public winters ; or (If tlicy prefer 
their own wit to TEsop’s) an occasional reperusal of what 
wrdte six mouths ago. On Deccml)er 9th, 1846, Mr. Currie 
conveyed to the Maharajali the Governor-General’s sentiments 
as follows : — 

“It is now incumbent on Your ?iligbness Government and the ('’hicilw 
who have the gi'eatest interest in the presorvathm of the Rofisut, to deeuh; 
upon the conrbo which may he deciued best for the nitorest of the State tn 
adopt, under present circn?Ui^fcinice.^. It is tho anxious hope of iiis J^(jrd- 
ship, tJiat such arrangements will bo made, as may eondneo lu tliO (•<tahli‘'li 
ment and maintenance of the Goveminont: but it must ho ch’ai ly nndcr 
st/)od that a/Yer the rxperiaice, danetj ihe, Itist ehjht mouftis, of the mat 
administration and had faith of the late li/tjuh Lall Suaj, the (Jover 

nor-Gcncral uUl not consent to leave a lintisli force at Lahore, hcifond the 
stipulated period, for thx sake of sHjiporiimj a (Jovernment a hteh ean t/iee 
jio assurance of its poiver to [fovern justly as reyards its patple, and no 
ifuarantee for the performance of ijs ohliyaiions towards its netyhbours. Tt 
behoves Your Highness and the 8irdars of tho State, to be most careful in 
the reconstruction of the Government, either by tlio appointment of ,‘i 
capable Vizier, or hy such other eourse as may be deemed niost ex])edient: 
in these arrangements tlie British Guveriuneut can oxerciso no iiiterierence, 
but the Ooveriior-Geijeral will he ready, if required, in jicoordanco with tin* 
term's of the 'freaty, to give tho Government of Your llighiioss the aid 
of hie advice and good ofliccs, fortlio furtherance of ]jis int< .rests of tho La^ 
bore Government. 

The Govenior-Gencral, however, considers it in'pimhont oa.liim to enution' 
Your Highness and the Sirdars of tiio lleasiit, Ids /mrdship is deter- 
mined U hold the Lahore Government responsible for the tranquillity of the 
frontier, and that he will not permit the renewal of a y^state of anarchy, 
misrule, and military insubordination, similar to that u'hxvh existed- last 
year. His J^ordship is anxious that the British Government should always 
continue in terms of peace and amity with its neighbours, but it must hold 
the neighbouring State responsible that a state of tilings adverse to tho 
interests of Biitish siibjoels and destructive of tho Iraiiquillity of tlio Bri- 
tish frontier, *ihall not be permitted to pi^ail within it. My fneml, J have 
communicated to Your Higlmess those friendly sentiments of tho Governor- 
General, which have tlieir oiigin in a sincere desire for the welfare of 
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Miowing[ 


o \r lIiA|mos.s tioviviuTiient, and. I feel satisfied tliai, by !>- ^ 

j vr.o ol Ills I.ordsbip, Yonr Highness will seemttbehaj^iinossanJpros- 

pmry of \ws('ir and kiiigdoin.’* / ^ 

Aud the -Maharajah time replied : — 

“ As tl)o Uovornor-Honmil is doRiri.*>is of'Anaiutainmgtbis Htate, ^snat 
pio])i r that tlu' whole of tlio British Ibrot'^ Hi^tionod hem should bo put to^ 
hnllior liic'Hiveiiieiu'o and annoynnco. Nov'ch^.'-A^ess wilii rega^rd to the 
no<L'-^!q*ty f.M- ('srahlisliing Hjo Oovminicut of the and the fact of 

ilio tiffio for tlio willuhawol of the troops having avrivt A hoped, t/uift 
ike Aijnit, n itk I.ho hatiaUous, mid one rcffimnnt of cnviUi md one hat 
may he allowed to ooniiune for ffome uionlhs, during whiol-^A what still 
reiniuiiH t‘> he dcaio to eompioto tlie organisation of tho Govermiu'Ht m an 
ellicieait noniner may be etfocted ; u.nd thorn can he no douhl tliat C'^Jonel 
Ljiwrouce will, according to the provisions of the Treaty, give every aid 
assistaneo in establishing tlio Oovorunient” 


In otlicr words the Sikh Sirdars wanted to have a contin- 
gent *, to vaccinate Maliarajah Dhulip Singh from the arm 
-4jf*riie little boy at Gwalior. 

Mr. (Jurrie assured them that there was no hope of tReir 
being assisted to tyrannise, and insured against insurrection,’—- 
that melancholy birthright of the oppressed ! The Sirdars 
woi’o invited lo Mr. Ciirrio s tssit to hear in detail pn what 
terms alone tho Governor-General would any longer assist them 
in governing the country. We quote his own words 

If ^()ll(‘^lod to jiid iu Iho rtdiijinistmRon of tho Oovi'nnnont, during 4 h® 
!iini<nit> of tlio Mahrti’aJufK tliu British Agout must have /w//. to 

iolej'frre inland to eonirot aft matieiSyili epery department of the Slcttei^ 
lor till' of all I'.oiiuorh'd with tho llonsut. 

Ijj '■‘Uidi (‘JiMM'vrry atteuliou w'ould bo paid to the feohugs of tlio fJikh 
pi ojih', h> jiiv'ioi-viiig Iho iiatioual iu^UtutioiKs and customs, and to main- 
tinniiig thr Jiisl riglils of all classes N^o ehanyen in the detaih of admitna- 
Iration wonhl he made not necessary for ohiainimj thene objects, and theae 
details iron Id he conducted’ by Native oftcers, as at present, U'ho would he 
ajijiointed and suyeriniendM by a Conncil of Regency, composed of the hml- 
inq Chiefs am! Sirdars, acting under the control and guidance of the IJriiisk 
o/Jirers ' , . , 

'IMh' admliuslratiou of ilic country would ho conducted by this Council 
of Kc'giuioy ill tlio inaniior ilotoi'iuincd on by thomselvos in coiiHultation^ith 
llio- Biitisli ollicor, wdio would have full authority to iutcrfori} in, tqid to ‘ 
< lin'd, the duties of every department. 

'I'hc meanhe^s of tliw ^uncil of Llfgenoy, onco chosen, would not 1)0,< 
lialiio to be displac^l e^mangod without the coucurrciioe of tho Governor-’ ^ 
dual oval in Com icif • ^ 

A Brilisli fovco^would rimiaiu at Lahore for the proU'dioti of the 
and eo mi try, such posiliou as tho Governor-General should think be$(; 

Mhipti'd for' the seeurily of tho force, and, at the same time, for the copvonv: % 
pnev of Ihc iuhiihitants of tho town. ' ‘d.-- 

A iixod sum in monthly iushiliiiouts must bn set aparl from the roveimos 
of tlie country for tlitf rnniiitcnancc of this force. 

'i’lic Governov-Genomi must bo at liberty to oeffu]>y any^militaij 
ov fort with Bviiisli soldievH which his T/Ordship may decm’^iecessary mt Um 
eemiiv of the eapitid, or for maintaiaing the peaoo of the country. . ■: 
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Jlio provisions of the Treaty of Iiahore, dated 9th of March, wo\ild 
remain in full ^irco, except as affected, temporarily, by tliis arrajigement, 
which woidd havA effect only during the minority of the Maharajah Duloep 
Sing, or such shoiXer period as should be determined on by the British 
Government, witli the conciuTence of the Council of Rogcn(}y. 

On*'uJie coming of age of th^^Mahitrajah, or at any period prior to that 
evenh when the Govemor-Genfrai should bo satisfied tliat the inteipositiou 
of British agency is no longer necossary for tlie inaintenanco of the Gin crn- 
ment, tliis arrangement would ceaso. Tho British troops junl olli rors would 
witluhavv, and tlic Treaty of Lahore of the 9th of March, would bo in full 
force and 'Opera tiou. 

If these .principles arc agi*ced to by the Chiefs, minor details may bop 
dotenniiied on, and Articles of Agreeiimnt, to supevsedo those of the llth of 
Mtirch^'^rnuy be executed.” 

fixed sum” was afterwards defined to mean twenty- 
^ur lakhs of rupees per annum. The cxpences of the origi- 
/nal force of occupation were thirty lakhs ; and the Governor- 
General did not think that that force could be ])nidently 
reduced; but a generous allowance was made for the clifHcuiUcs 
of the Maharajah, and six lakhs short of the estimated cxpcncc 
demanded. 

Finally the sum was still farther reduced and fixed at twen- 
ty-two Bikhs. The hard bargaihiug on this point gives us a 
high opinion of the financial abilities ofsDewan Dina Nath, 
the Sikh Chancellor of) Exchequer ; and assures us tliat Col. 
L9,wren(3c will have a powerful coadjutor in increasing the 
revenues and reducing the cxpences of the Lahore State ! 

• • The new articles of agreement of wlucli these were the 
preliminaries wore signed *at Lahore on tlic 16th December; 
and ratified by the* Governor-General at Byrowal on the Bcas 
river on tlie 2Gllv December, 1846. In them was inserted a 
provision of l,o0,()00 lls. a year for the Bani; a sugar plum 
to help down the bitter pill of exclusion from the regency and 
all political power»- In our huinblc opinion, tliis was a half 
measure ; and not a golden mean.” The character of Rani 
Junda was well Jvuown. Her life had been spent in the 
mo^t exciting political intrigues, and the most unbridled 
gratification of her sensual passions ; she was now to be denied 
both. Physically, and morally, she ^'as to bs ‘^cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” Then why not got'^Hct of her alloge- 
jther?* If she had been sent to Hindustan at once, it 
coidd not have added a grain to her disgust ; ^cven if she 
had .been kep^’at a decent distance from her exiled lover; 
and it would have ofTectually prevented her from distur-^ 
bing the peace, and thwarting those whp had succeeded 
her in' authority, instead of which, she has a lakh and a half 
of rupees |)ut at her disposal. To cross a bad woman’s path, 
and tneu give her the power to be misehovous, is as misplaced 
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meycy, as when a traA^eller who treads npon a e^iakcs relents 
and lifts Ills foot to give it an opportunity to /escape* The 
nrst use tlie reptile makes of liberty is not ttfinde itself in 
the earth, but to bite the he^^l that bruised it. % 

We close our extracts from thia^interesting " Blue l^ook *’ 
Avith the following ; — ^ * 

“ flio iMjUrication whioh I have caused bo of the recent 

Iran sa cations at Lahore contrtins a Rtaternoni of tlio ei -^t^nstanc^^s which 
Jnivti I(*d to the niodification of the Treaty. TJ)0 Article.;' Agreement 
^iav(‘ been iu^erted in that ch>ciimcnt. The Sirdars and Chiefs, i-» ^coming to 
this decision, hnvo oxrTcisod tlieii* own judgment, influenced, by 

the cojiviction that Iho inU'rests of the Maharajah and the welfaroMf tbo 
}>coplo can best bo secured by cultivating the friendship of the BKitidi 
Govcrnincut. \ 

Acting on tlic same princijdc, of maintaining the Jiahoro Treaty, 
of strcngtlioiiing the bonds of amity and peace, J have undertaken, on thk 
]) ai't o f tile fiovemment, to carry tlio terms of the Agreement into 

IS! o ]n'rniaiicnt ah oration has been made in tlio Treaty of 
e.vcry ArUcle reuiaius in full force, with the exception of tlie temporary 
sus]>cnsion of Article XV. during the niiiunuty of the Maharajah. 

Tiw in b iposU }<)}(, of Jh'tlhh injlucnci} iiill he exercised fer the advan- 
l(t(jc of (he people, and the ^nreess of this interposition iviU he o^^fsted hy 
the fontidenrr find cordiality uiih i^fiek the l^trdars will co-optpdte ivitA 
the IJtilish llesulent. ^ « 

'Ibat Otliccr, Lioutcnant-Colonel JiawTcnce, is well known to tlt^.^^hiofs, 
by Jjis energy, talents, and integrity; % these tfualitics he has conclK.iit^d 
their good-w ill and res[KM*l ■* t 

'file, A grecuKmt rati tied tliis day, ns w''cl] a« the recent events at Laiiore, 
wVi], [ impress upon erery State in Ituhd the concictioii thatt whilst 
ihe IJritish Ooeernmeni wilf hy just mean^ty firmly consolidate its Eastern 
Umpire, it iriU omit no efforts to improve the eoudUiony and promote the 
prosjierity, of (til classes of the. people. 

I also trust, that when His Highness shall have amvod at the age 
pj-( scribed by law for as.sunjing the gof^Miment of tlic conntiy, liQ will 
establish his rule on the firm basis of making his people happy, by liiB 
cipiiiv and justiee. 

Ln‘r]jo intervah the Britisli Government will feel tjbovdial solicitude iu 
all that regards fiis Highness personal welfare.” 

A word or two, ere wo bid our readers good-bye on our pust 
and present position at tlie Sikh Capital. ^ . 

A drizzling shower of small priticisms has assailed Lord 
JIardinge’s t^i-interfgr^m policy throughout the year; and 
the Lahore Akbai^ have been diligently searched for items of 
interference to coifvict him of breach of treaty. We nuniber 
ourselves also jfmong the constant readers” of Jtjiat -corner of 
the Delhi Gazette which reports sayinp and doings at Lahore ; 
bdt Ave never could find that the British authorities had inter- 
fered for aught savcf peace and mercy ; objects so holy that we 
should assuredly forgive a stretch of prerogative to secure' 
them, and when the critics themselves are so divided in opinioni 
it is rather liard to talk of inconsistency. One writer (Dr^ 
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MjicGrcgor,^ great admirer of Sindh policy and Sindh tactics) 
commenting on the '^CowKow’\Tt Lahore, in April, 1846, blames 
the Governor-Oj^ii^^A'^l’^ agent for not interferhi<j^ and leaving 
the Mnisliment of the citizens of the capital to the Mahara- 
jah’s Yninisters.* In the ind. by the patience of the political 
"'officers who would not allow their escort to draw their swords, 
or to fire a shot, ani thus bring on a massacre, the riot sub- 
sided ; the ringleader, a brahman of notorious bad character, 
was arrested^ tried, and convicted of having led on an armed 
mob to attack the Governor-Gcnerars agent and liis assistants y. 
and by the advice of the agent, the Durbar hanged him. Yet 
another writer called tliis interference a murder I If any one 
o£/uiq British officers had fallen on the occasion in question, 
we presume it would have been simple manslaughter? As it 
iwas, one had liis head broken and all wci’c struck ; and the 
connoisseurs in civic riots need not to be told that bullets^^soon 
foflow bricks. The denouncers of the brahman’s murder would 
perhaps have better understood the case, had tliey, like Coh 
Lawrence and his assistants, stood face to face with him and a 
thous k^d other armed bluckgiuy.’ds as good as lie,” all furious 
with religious excitement, and thirsting for tlio blood of the 
Fcrii|gb!i : if turning to avoid collision anti bloodshed, they laid 
rjw^‘tne gauntlet dow/i a narrow street, every house top and bal- 
cony of which was crowded with baniyahs, tearing u}) bricks and 
copings, and hurling tliopi down with right hearty intent to 
kill.” Strange to say, tKo very same conscientious journalist, 
who was horrified at the execution of the convicted malefactor, 
was, a month after, eloquent upon the folly of interfering in 
the Kotc Kangra ailair, and taking the siege into our own 
hands: the alternative being that if was not f/wen vp 

by the Durbar, tlio Punjab would be again at our mercy for 
breach of treat j.-! Even some impartial writers have been 
so far run away with by the cry of non-lnterfercna: as to r^ues- * 
tit^n what right we had to meddle in the Mooltan dispute 
between Eajah Lai Singh and Dcwaii Miilraj. What right ? 
Why the right that any one >^an has to mediate between two 
others who call him in as umpire : aiid'tl>e obligation of every 
honest man to repress strife, and make peace when it lies in 
lib power. It would have been a creditable thing truly, for 
th^ GovcrnorrGeneral to have refused to be ''the mediator ; 
to liavc stuck to the letter, and not to the spirit of tlie treaty ; 
and said I am very sorry, but 1 have pledged myself Yo 
mfnjerc in the internal management of the Kingdom. Fight 
away, tbcret'orc, gentlemen, for I have also pledged myself to 


* ** History of the Sikhs/' 3ntl vol. p. 28«. 
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ouibrcc peace on the frontier ; and your quar/'el puts the 
Punjal) in jeopardy # 

-*AVc take a totally dilFcrcnt view of these tmrferences; and 
i‘ongr;ilnilatfc Lord ITardinge and hia agents in the W. 
on these eccentric breaches ol* tlife treaty,” wliich \i\ one 
instance restored peace to the capital and prevented a rising 
Anirilsur ; in another, saved the Maharaj^ui from breaking tlie 
treat with and so losing his kingdom; and in tlie third, put 
an iii'^tant stop to a civil war : brought an ill-used and victo- 
1 ‘ious Governor as a suppliant to Lahore ; and jircsci red to the 
state the services of the best Ndzim in the Punjab. 

cannot leave this subject without expressing oiir re^^vet, 
that llie well-informed and trust-worthy journal, which supplies 
all India, and wo believe all England with North West Prorn’r 
tier Intelligence (the Delhi GazcLtCj'') and which in general 
^ cordially supports the forbearing i)olicy pursued by Lqrd 
jJardliigc in the Punjab, should not only assort our right, bCifc 
set i’orlh the propriety of hilling cows at Lahore. 

Wc utterly deny botli. • / 

The Punjab is not ours; it belongs to the Sikh t^coplc : 
and we Ijave ])ledgcd ourselves solemnly by treaty f to pay 
every attention to thc*ir feelings ; to presercc thAr insti- 

tutions and custom , History tells Us that ho national institub^n 
or custom has been more dearly cherished or moi*c bloodily 
inainlaincl by the Ivhalsa, than thciiNHUieration for tlie cow. • 
Tlie Delhi, ^ projiosition therefore is simply that wo should 
perjure ourselves, and break the treaty, in order that our sol- 
diei's may eat beef. 

So much for our ru/ht to kill cow"t>: the impropriety of our 
doing so rests on otlicr grounds. 

Would it be proper, or \vould it be lium^me, daring our 
short occupancy of the Punjab, to sanction '^froceedings that 
‘ would inevitably cause slaughter and bloodshed the day wo 
leave tlie (‘oiiiUry ? If we set the example of cow-killing ouV- 
selves, how can we expect to prevent the Mussulman pupula- 
fion from doiii^g so too? Th- irk the consecpienccs. The 

ttffciicc is murder by-^ the law; and the Sikh law w'O 

are bound to uphold.* * ' 

Say it is a bad^aw ; still the fact remains the sanmTl:4i ft* 
/.S' the law, andlhat tlicrcforc wc must maintain--iir<^and just- 
as certainly as any Mussulman Avould sutler for killing' 

* In Rayint; lliis wo do not bolic\o, fli.il the pohfioal uulhoiitics would permit tlio 
Ji.diou’ l^urbar to exact the penalty of a huinun life for that of ,\ b#uteU»east j but 
a.ssmctlly they would not interfeic further than to lommute tlie punishment of 
ileuth* 
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acow, not occupying Lahore ; so certainly would tlic 

common practi^>e of it under our protection be fearfully avenged 
by a l^Iussulmai massacre as soon as we departed. 

anticipate here the easy but somewhat profli^v.tc jest 
that, ' V we shall never depart from the Punjab,’' In all doler- 
ence*, we do not see the certainty; and should be very sorry to 
do so : much less should we like to see our authorities acting 
on suclij an expectation. 

No; in entire good faith, let us act up to the honest spirit 
of our Sikh treaties; and we may rely upon it that we shall 
then Jiave the Punjab, and all else that is good for us, as soon 
aa ^ is our real inter^fftl. a tit should become an integral por- 
ti^ of British India. 

I In earlier numbers of the Calcutta Revmo we have made 
confession of our political faith ; of our notions of the rights 
of.Indian princes, and the Indian people; of the duties. 
residents, ministers and kings. We have repeatedly expressed 
our belief that those three authorities can never work well 
togeth^'" ; and the Lahore proceedings of 1846 arc the latest, 
if not /(ho strongest, illustration of the fact. But our readers 
require piot to be reminded, that Lord Hardinge consented 
to th^^/uriginal occupation of Lahore against his own wishes 
a\a convictions — anu that only at the last moment — in the 
magnanimous though dcs|)eratc hoi^e of re-establishing a pros- 
trate state. There wae just one new and favourable feature 
in the circumstances of the case which justified trying tlie ex- 
periment of a triumvirate policy again ; the king was a nonen- 
tity from his age — thus reducing the triumvirate to two ; and the 
minister knew so well that he kept his head upon his shoulders 
3 nly by our presence, that it was reasonable to siipposo there 
would be but qi^e opinion between him and the British agent. 
But blinded by p!ide and vanity he threw to the dogs” the 
physic of advieg. He always accepted but never followed 
Jie prescription, — the worst species of intractability either in 
nedicinc or morals. Incapable of taking a broad view of his 
)wn position, he thought that if he pleased the Sahib log, 
n little things, they would not look clo^^iely into great things^, 
a^ccdrdlngly hO cultivated garrison popularity 5 and made his 
apin;?,acbe 8 to the good ojunion of John Bub through the old 
ci^tsnue— tb:: ttomach. Grapes, quinces and pomegranates from 
Kabul, oranges from Shalimar; mangoes from Alooltan; icc 
from the Churaba hills ; — all were pressed upon the Generals, 
Brigadiers, Colonels, Captains, and Politicals. And wild boars 
were hu^itcci down on the banks, and nets of fish drawn from 
the waters of the Ravi, to relieve the monotony of the 










